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THE  AGNOSTIC  CONTROVERSY.  A  SYMPOSIUM. 


BY  PROFESSOR  T.  H.  HUXLEY. 


The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Bishop  of  Pete  I  borough’s  reply  to  the 
appeal  which  I  addiessed  to  him  in  the 
penultimate  number  of  this  Review,* 
leads  me  to  think  that  he  has  seen  a  per¬ 
sonal  reference  where  none  was  intended. 
I  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  de¬ 
mand  that  a  man  should  call  himself  an 
infidel,  savored  very  much  of  the  flavor 
of  a  “  bull  and,  even  had  the  Right 
Reverend  prelate  been  as  stolid  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  as  1  am,  I  should  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope,  that  the  oddity  of  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  cowardice  of  persons  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  call  themselves  by  a  nickname, 
which  must,  in  their  eyes,  be  as  inap¬ 
propriate  as,  in  the  intention  of  the 

*  See  April  number  of  The  Eclectic. 

New  Series. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  6 


users,  it  is  oS'ensive,  would  have  struck 
him.  But,  to  my  surprise,  the  Bishop 
has  not  even  yet  got  sight  of  that  ab¬ 
surdity.  He  thinks,  that  if  I  accept  Dr. 
Wace’s  definition  of  his  much-loved 
epithet,  I  am  logically  bound  not  only 
to  adopt  the  titles  of  infidel  and  mis¬ 
creant,  but  that  I  shall  “  even  glory  in 
those  titles.”  As  I  have  shown,  ”  In¬ 
fidel  ”  merely  means  somebody  who 
does  not  believe  what  you  believe  your¬ 
self,  and  therefore  Dr.  Wace  has  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  call  say,  my  old  Egyptian 
donkey-driver,  Nooleh,  and  myself,  in¬ 
fidels,  just  as  Nooleh  and  I  have  a  right 
to  call  him  an  infidel.  The  ludicrous 
aspect  of  the  thing  comes  in  only  when 
either  of  us  demands  that  the  two  others 
should  so  label  themselves.  It  is  a  ter- 
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rible  business  to  have  to  explain  a  mild 
jest,  and  I  pledge  in>self  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  offending  in  this  way  again.  I 
see  how  wrong  1  was  in  trusting  to  the 
Bishop’s  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  I 
beg  leave  unreservedly  to  withdraw  my 
misplaced  confidence.  And  I  take  this 
course  the  more  readily  as  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  which  I  am  obliged  again  to 
trouble  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
which  is  certainly  no  jesting  matter. 
Referring  to  my  question,  the  Bishop 
sat  s  that  if  fi>cy  (the  terms  “infidel” 
and  “  miscreant") 

should  not  be  so  proved  to  be  applicable,  then 
I  should  hold  it  to  be  as  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pert  him  to  call  himself  by  such  names  as  he, 

I  suppose,  would  hold  it  to  be  to  expect  us 
Christians  to  admit,  without  belter  reason  than 
he  has  yet  ^iven  us,  that  Christianity  is  **  the 
sorry  stuff  ’’  which,  with  his  “  profoundly” 
moral  readiness  to  say  ”  unpleasant”  things, 
he  is  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  (p.  370). 

According  to  those  “  English  modes 
of  thought  and  expression,”  of  which 
the  Bishop  seems  to  have  but  a  poor 
opinion,  this  is  a  deliberate  assertion 
that  1  have  said  that  Christianity  is 
“  sorry  stuff.”  And,  according  to  the 
same  standard  of  fair  dealing,  it  is.  I 
think,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Peterborough  to  produce  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  this  positive  statement 
is  based.  I  shall  be  unfeignedly  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  is  successful  in  proving  it ; 
but  it  is  proper  for  me  to  wait  and  see. 

Those  who  passed  from  Dr.  Wace’s 
article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review 
to  the  anticipatory  confutation  of  it 
which  followed  in  “  The  New  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  must  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  a  dramatic  surprise — just  as  when  the 
fifth  act  of  a  new  play  proves  unex¬ 
pectedly  bright  and  interesting.  Mis. 
Ward  will,  1  hope,  pardon  the  compari¬ 
son,  if  I  say  that,  her  effective  clearing 
away  of  antiquated  incumbrances  from 
the  lists  of  the  contioversy,  reminds  me 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  action  of 
some  neat-handed,  but  strong-wristed, 
Phyllis,  who,  gracefully  wielding  her 
long-handled  “Turk’s  head.”  sweeps 
away  the  accumulated  results  of  the  toil 
of  generations  of  spiders-  I  am  the 
more  indebted  to  this  luminous  sketch 
of  the  results  of  critical  investigation,  as 
it  is  carried  out  among  those  theologians 
who  are  men  of  science  and  not  mere 


counsel  for  creeds,  since  it  has  relieved 
me  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Wace’s  polemic 
and  enables  me  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  really  important  issues  which  have 
been  raised.* 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  observe  that  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  great  biblical  scholar, 
for  instance,  Reuss,  does  his  woik  does 
not  commit  me  to  the  adoption  of  all, 
or  indeed  of  any  of  his  views  ;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  disagreements  of  a  series 
of  investigators  do  not  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  them  has 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
body  of  truth  ultimately  established.  If 
I  cite  Budon,  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  and 
Cuvier,  as  having  each  and  all  taken  a 
leading  share  in  building  up  modem 
biology,  the  statement  that  every  one  of 
these  great  naturalists  disagreed  with, 
and  even  more  or  less  contradicted,  all 
the  rest  is  quite  true  ;  but  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  latter  assertion  is  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  the  former,  would 
betray  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  true  science  advances. 

Dr.  Wace  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  have  desired  to 
evade  the  real  questions  raised  by  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  me  at  the  Church  Congress. 
I  assure  the  reverend  Principal  that  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  he  has 
entertained  a  very  erroneous  conception 
of  my  intentions.  Things  would  as¬ 
sume  more  accurate  proportions  in  Dr. 
Wace’s  mind  if  he  would  kindly  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  just  thirty  years  since  eccle¬ 
siastical  thunderbolts  began  to  fly  about 
my  ears.  I  have  had  the  “  Lion  and 
the  Beat”  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  long 
since  I  got  quite  used  to  the  ihreaten- 
ings  of  episcopal  Goliaths,  whose  cro- 
ziers  were  like  unto  a  weaver’s  beam. 
So  that  I  almost  think  I  might  not  have 
noticed  Dr.  Wace’s  attack,  personal  as 
it  was ;  and  although,  as  he  is  good 
enough  to  tell  us,  separate  copies  ate  to 
be  had  for  the  modest  equivalent  of  two¬ 
pence,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not 


*  I  may  perhaps  return  to  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  I  must  content  myself  with  warning  my 
readers  against  any  reliance  upon  Dr.  Wace's 
statements  as  to  the  results  arrived  at  by  mod¬ 
ern  criticism.  They  are  as  gravely  as  surpris¬ 
ingly  erroneous. 
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come  under  my  notice  for  a  long  time 
after  it  was  made.  May  I  further  vcn- 
tuie  to  point  out  that  (reckoning  post¬ 
age)  the  expenditure  ot  twopence-half- 
pcnny,  or,  at  the  most,  threepence, 
would  have  enabled  Dr.  Wace  so  far  to 
comply  with  ordinary  conventions,  as 
to  direct  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  attacked  me  before  a  meeting  at 
which  I  was  not  present  ?  1  really  am 

not  responsible  for  the  five  months' 
neglect  of  which  Dr.  Wace  complains. 
Singularly  enough,  the  Englishry  who 
swarmed  about  the  Engadine,  during 
the  three  months  that  I  was  being 
brought  back  to  life  by  the  glorious  air 
and  perfect  comfort  of  the  .Mai  .ja,  did 
not,  in  my  hearing,  say  anything  about 
the  important  events  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  Church  Congress  ;  and  I 
think  I  can  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
was  not  a  single  copy  of  Dr.  Wace’s 
pamphlet  in  any  of  the  hotel  libraries 
which  I  rummaged  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  more  edifying  than  dull  English 
or  questionable  French  novels. 

And  now,  having,  as  1  hope,  set  my¬ 
self  right  with  the  public  as  regards  the 
sins  of  commission  and  omission  with 
which  I  have  been  charged,  I  feel  free 
to  deal  with  matters  to  which  time  and 
type  may  be  mote  profitably  devoted. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  indulges 
in  the  anticipation  that  Dr.  Wace  will 
succeed  in  showing  me  “  that  a  scientist 
dealing  with  questions  of  theology  or 
Biblical  criticism  may  go  quite  as  far 
astray  as  theologians  often  do  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  science”  (p.  371).  I 
have  already  admitted  that  vaticination 
is  not  in  my  line  ;  and  I  cannot  so  much 
as  hazard  a  guess  whether  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  which  has  descended  on  the 
Bishop  comes  from  the  one,  or  the 
other,  of  the  two  possible  sources  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  highest  authorities.  But  I 
think  it  desirable  to  warn  those  who 
may  be  misled  by  phraseology  of  this 
kind,  that  the  antagonists  in  the  present 
debate  are  not  quite  rightly  represented 
by  it.  Undoubtedly,  Dr.  Wace  is  a 
theologian  ;  and  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  question  that  his  whole  cast 
of  thought  and  style  of  argumentation 
are  pre-eminently  and  typically  theologi¬ 
cal.  And,  if  I  must  accept  the  hideous 
term  “scientist”  (to  which  I  object 
even  more  than  I  do  to  “  infidel”),  I 
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am  ready  to  admit  that  I  am  one  of  the 
people  so  denoted. 

But  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  solitary  argument  I  have  used,  or 
that  I  am  about  to  use,  which  is  original, 
or  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  nat¬ 
ural  science.  They  are  all,  facts  and 
reasoning  alike,  either  identical  with,  or 
consequential  upon,  piopositions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  scholars 
and  theologians  cf  the  highest  repute  in 
the  only  two  countries,  Holland  and 
Germany,*  in  which,  at  the  present  time, 
professvars  of  theology  are  to  be  found, 
whose  tenure  of  their  posts  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  results  to  which  their  in¬ 
quiries  lead  them  f 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  best  of  tny  abil¬ 
ity,  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  foundations  on  which  my 
arguments  are  built,  and  I  desire  to  be 
held  fully  responsible  for  everything  I 
say.  But,  nevertheless,  my  position  is 
really  no  more  than  that  of  an  exposi¬ 
tor  ;  and  my  justification  for  undertak¬ 
ing  it  is  simply  that  conviction  of  the 
supremacy  of  private  judgment  (indeed, 
of  the  impossibility  of  escaping  it)  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation,  and  which  was  the  doctrine 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  An¬ 
glicans  of  my  youth,  before  that  back¬ 
sliding  toward  the  “  beggarly  rudiments’’ 
of  an  effete  and  idolatrous  sacerdotal¬ 
ism  which  has,  even  now,  provided  us 
with  the  saddest  spectacle  which  has 


•  The  United  States  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
added,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

f  Imagine  that  all  our  chairs  of  Astronomy 
had  been  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that  their  incumbents  were  bound  to  sign 
Ptolemaic  articles.  In  that  case,  with  every 
respect  for  the  efforts  of  persons  thus  hampered 
to  attain  and  expound  the  truth,  I  think  men 
of  common  sense  would  go  elsewhere  to  learn 
astronomy.  Zeller’s  VortrSge  und  Abhand- 
lungen  were  published  and  came  into  my  hands 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  writer's  rank, 
as  a  theologian  to  begin  with,  and  subsequently 
as  a  historian  of  Greek  philosophy,  is  of  the 
highest.  Among  these  essays  are  two — Dat 
Urckristenthum  and  Die  Tiibinger  historiuhe 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  more  use  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  state  cf  the 
case  than  all  that  the  official  “apologists," 
with  their  one  eye  on  truth  and  the  other  on 
the  tenets  of  their  sect,  have  written.  For  the 
opinion  of  a  scientific  theologian  about  theo¬ 
logians  of  this  stamp  see  pp.  225  and  227  of  the 
Vortr&gt. 
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been  offered  to  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
in  this  generation.  A  high  court  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  a  host  of 
great  lawyers  in  battle  array,  is  and,  for 
Heaven  knows  how  long,  will  be,  occu¬ 
pied  with  these  very  questions  of  “  wash¬ 
ings  of  cups  and  pjts  and  brazen  ves¬ 
sels,”  which  the  Master,  whose  professed 
representatives  ate  rending  the  Church 
over  these  squabbles,  had  in  his  mind 
when,  as  we  are  told,  he  uttered  the 
scathing  rebuke  : — 

Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you  hypocrites, 
as  it  is  written  :  — 

This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips. 

But  their  heart  is  far  from  me  : 

But  in  vain  do  they  worship  me. 

Teaching  as  their  doctrines  the  precepts  of 
men.  (Mark  vii.  6-7.) 

Men  who  can  be  absorbed  in  bickerings 
over  miserable  disputes  of  this  kind  can 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  old 
evangelical  doctrine  of  the  ”  open  Bi¬ 
ble,”  or  anything  but  a  grave  misgiving 
of  the  results  of  diligent  reading  of  the 
Bible,  without  the  help  of  ecclesiastical 
spectacles,  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  my 
friends,  I  have  always  advocated  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  study  of  that  most  remarkable 
collection  of  books  among  the  people. 
Its  teachings  are  so  inhnitely  superior  to 
those  of  the  sects,  who  are  just  as  busy 
now  as  the  Pharisees  were  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  smothering  them  un¬ 
der  ”  the  precepts  of  men  it  is  so 
certain,  to  my  mind,  that  the  Bible  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  the  refutation  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mixture  of  sophistical  meta¬ 
physics  and  old-world  superstition  which 
has  been  piled  round  it  by  the  so-called 
Christians  of  later  times  ;  it  is  so  clear 
that  the  only  immediate  and  ready  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  poison  which  has  been  mixed 
with  Christianity,  to  the  intoxication  and 
delusion  of  mankind,  lies  in  copious 
draughts  from  the  undehled  spring,  that 
I  exercise  the  right  and  duty  of  free 
judgment  on  the  part  of  every  man, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  other 
laymen  to  follow  my  example.  If  the 
New  Testament  is  translated  into  Zulu 
by  Protestant  missionaries,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  a  Zulu  convert  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  draw  from  its  contents  all  the 
truths  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
believe.  I  trust  that  I  may,  without 
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immodesty,  claim  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Zulu. 

The  most  constant  reproach  which  is 
launched  against  persons  of  my  way  of 
thinking  is,  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  us 
to  talk  about  the  deductions  of  scientific 
thought,  but  what  are  the  poor  and  the 
uneducated  to  do  ?  Has  it  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  those  who  talk  in  this  fashion 
that  the  Creeds  and  the  Articles  of  their 
several  Confessions ;  their  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  ;  their  expositions 
of  the  real  meaning  of  that  which  is 
written  in  the  Epistles  (to  leave  aside 
all  questions  concerning  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment)  are  nothing  more  than  deductions, 
which,  at  any  rate,  profess  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  strictly  scientific  thinking,  and 
which  are  not  worth  attending  to  unless 
they  really  possess  that  character  ?  If 
it  is  not  historically  true  that  such  and 
such  things  happened  in  Palestine  eigh¬ 
teen  centuries  ago,  what  becomes  of 
Christianity  ?  And  what  is  historical 
truth  but  that  of  which  the  evidence 
bears  strict  scientific  investigation  ?  I 
do  not  call  to  mind  any  problem  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  which  has  come  under  my 
notice,  which  is  more  difficult,  or  more 
curiously  interesting  as  a  mere  problem, 
than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  that  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  narratives  which  they  contain. 
The  Christianity  of  the  Churches  stands 
or  fails  by  the  results  of  the  purely  sci¬ 
entific  investigation  of  these  questions. 
They  were  first  taken  up  in  a  purely  sci¬ 
entific  spirit  just  about  a  century  ago  ; 
they  have  been  studied,  over  and  over 
again,  by  men  of  vast  knowledge  and 
critical  acumen  ;  but  he  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  should  assert  that  any 
solution  of  these  problems,  as  yet  for¬ 
mulated,  is  exhaustive.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  certain  prevalent 
solutions  are  certainly  false,  while  others 
are  more  or  less  probably  true. 

If  I  am  doing  my  best  to  rouse  my 
countrymen  out  of  their  dogmatic  slum¬ 
bers,  it  is  not  that  they  may  be  amused 
by  seeing  who  gets  the  best  of  it,  in  a 
contest  between  a  “scientist”  and  a 
theologian.  The  serious  question  is 
whether  theological  men  of  science,  or 
theological  special  pleaders,  are  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  general  public  ;  it 
is  the  question  whether  a  country  in 
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which  it  is  possible  for  a  body  of  excel* 
lent  clerical  and  lay  gentlemen  to  dis* 
cuss,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  how 
much  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  faithful  know  of  the  results 
of  biblical  criticism,  is  likely  to  wake 
up  with  anything  short  of  the  grasp  of  a 
rough  lay  hand  upon  its  shoulder  ;  it  is 
the  question  whether  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  being  as  I  believe  they 
were,  written  and  compiled  by  people 
who,  according  to  their  lights,  were  per¬ 
fectly  sincere,  will  not,  when  properly 
studied  as  ordinary  historical  documents 
afford  us  the  means  of  self-criticism. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
New  Testament  books  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  doctrine  invented  by  the 
Churches  that  they  are  an>thing  but  or¬ 
dinary  historical  documents.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  third  gospel  tells  us  as 
straightforwardly  as  a  man  can  that  he 
has  no  claim  to  any  other  character 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  compiler  and 
editor,  who  had  before  him  the  works 
of  many  and  variously  qualified  prede¬ 
cessors. 

In  my  former  papers,  according  to 
Dr.  VVace,  I  have  evaded  giving  an  an¬ 
swer  to  his  main  proposition,  which  he 
states  as  follows  : 

Apart  from  all  disputed  points  of  criticism, 
no  one  practically  doubts  that  our  Lord  lived, 
and  that  He  died  on  the  Cross,  in  the  most  in¬ 
tense  sense  of  filial  relation  to  His  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  that  He  bore  testimony  to  that 
Father’s  providence,  love,  and  grace  toward 
mankind.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  affords  a  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  on  these  points.  If  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  alone  be  added,  the  whole  unseen 
world,  of  which  the  Agnostic  refuses  to  know 
anything,  stands  unveiled  before  us.  ...  If 
Jesus  Christ  preached  that  Sermon,  made  those 
promises,  and  taught  that  prayer,  then  any  one 
who  says  that  we  know  nothing  of  God,  or  of 
a  future  life,  or  of  an  unseen  world,  says  that 
he  does  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  (pp.  354-355). 

Again — 

The  main  question  at  issue,  in  a  word,  is  one 
which  Professor  Huxley  has  chosen  to  leave 
entirely  on  one  side — whether,  namely,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  utmost  uncertainty  on  other  points 
of  the  criticism  to  which  he  appeals  there  is 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  afford  a  true 
account  of  our  Lord’s  essential  belief  and  car¬ 
dinal  teaching  (p.  355). 

I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
evaded  the  questions  here  stated  ;  in¬ 
deed  I  should  say  that  I  have  indicated 


my  reply  to  them  pretty  clearly  ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Wace  wants  a  plainer  answer,  he 
shall  certainly  be  gratified.  If,  as  Dr. 
Wace  aeclares  it  is,  his  "  whole  case  is 
involved  in”  the  argument  as  stated  in 
the  latter  of  these  two  extracts,  so  much 
the  worse  for  his  whole  case.  P'or  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  the  gravest  rea¬ 
son  for  doubting  whether  the  “  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  ”  was  ever  preached,  and 
whether  the  so-called  ”  Lord’s  Prayer” 
was  ever  prayed,  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  among 
others,  these  : — There  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  so  far 
from  being  the  work  of  three  indepen¬ 
dent  writers,  are  closely  interdepen¬ 
dent,*  and  that  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  all  three  contain,  as  their  foun¬ 
dation,  versions,  to  a  large  extent  ver¬ 
bally  identical,  of  one  and  the  same  tra¬ 
dition  ;  or  two  of  them  are  thus  closely 
dependent  on  the  third  ;  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority  of  the  best  critics 
has,  of  late  years,  more  and  more  con¬ 
verged  toward  the  conviction  that  our 
canonical  second  gospel  (ihe  so  called 
“  -Mark’s"  Gospel)  is  that  which  most 
closely  represents  the  primitive  ground¬ 
work  of  the  three.f  That  I  take  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valid  results  of  New 
'I'estament  criticism,  of  immeasurably 


*  I  suppose  this  is  what  Dr.  Wace  is  think¬ 
ing  about,  when  he  says  that  I  allege  that  there 
"  is  no  visible  escape”  from  the  supposition  of 
an  Ur-Marcus  (p.  367).  That  a  ”  theologian 
of  repute”  should  confound  an  indisputable 
fact  with  one  of  the  modes  of  explaining  that 
fact,  is  not  so  singular  as  those  who  are  unac¬ 
customed  to  the  ways  of  theologians  might 
imagine. 

f  Any  examiner  whose  duty  it  has  been  to 
examine  into  a  case  of  ”  copying”  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  case  stated  in  that  most  excellent  little 
book.  The  Common  Tmdition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Rushbrooke 
(Macmillan,  1884).  To  those  who  have  not 
passed  through  such  painful  experiences  I  may 
recommend  the  brief  discussion  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the”  Casket  Leiteis”  in  my  friend  Mr. 
Skelton’s  interesting  book,  Maitland  of 
Lethington.  The  second  edition  of  Holtz- 
iiiann’s  Lehrhuch,  published  in  1886,  gives  a 
remarkably  fair  and  full  account  of  the  present 
results  of  criticism.  -\t  p.  366,  he  writes  that 
the  present  burning  question  is  whether  the 
“  relatively  primitive  narration  and  the  root  of 
the  other  synoptic  texts  is  contained  in  Mat¬ 
thew  or  in  Mark.  It  is  only  on  this  point  that 
properly  informed  {sachkundige)  critics  differ,” 
and  he  decides  in  favor  of  Mark. 
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greater  impoitance  than  the  discussion 
about  dates  and  authorship. 

But  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  be¬ 
yond  any  rational  doubt  or  dispute,  the 
second  gospel  is  the  nearest  extant  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  oldest  tradition, 
whether  written  or  oral,  how  comes  it 
that  it  contains  neither  the  “  Sermon  on 
the  Mount”  nor  the  ”  Lord’s  Prayer,” 
those  typical  embodiments,  according 
to  Dr.  Wace,  of  the  “  essential  belief 
and  cardinal  teaching”  of  Jesus  ?  Not 
only  does  ”  Mark’s”  gospel  fail  to  con¬ 
tain  the  ”  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  or 
anything  but  a  very  few  of  the  sa)ings 
contained  in  that  collection  ;  but,  at  the 
point  of  the  history  of  Jesus  where  the 
”  Sermon”  occurs  in  ”  Matthew,”  there 
is  in  ”  Mark”  an  apparently  unbroken 
narrative,  from  the  calling  of  James  and 
John  to  the  healing  of  Simon’s  wife’s 
mother.  Thus  the  oldest  tradition  not 
only  ignores  the  ”  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  but,  by  implication,  raises  a 
probability  against  its  being  delivered 
when  and  where  the  later  “  Matthew” 
inserts  it  in  his  compilation. 

And  still  more  weighty  is  the  fact  that 
the  third  gospel,  the  author  of  which 
tells  us  that  he  wrote  after  “many” 
others  had  ”  taken  in  hand  ”  the  same 
enterprise  ;  who  should  therefore  have 
known  the  hrst  gospel  (if  it  existed), 
and  was  bound  to  pay  to  it  the  defer¬ 
ence  due  to  the  work  of  an  apostolic 
e>e-witness  (if  he  had  any  reason  for 
thinking  it  was  so) — this  writer,  who  ex¬ 
hibits  far  more  literary  competence  than 
the  other  two,  ignores  any  “  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,”  such  as  that  reported  by 
“  Matthew,”  just  as  much  as  the  oldest 
authority  does.  Yet  ”  Luke”  has  a 
great  many  passages  identical,  or  paral¬ 
lel,  with  those  in  ”  Matthew’s”  “  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,”  which  ate,  for  the 
most  part,  scattered  about  in  a  totally 
different  connection. 

Interposed,  however,  between  the 
nomination  of  the  Apostles  and  a  visit 
to  Capernaum  ;  occupying,  therefore, 
a  place  which  answers  to  that  of  the 
“  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  in  the  first 
gospel,  there  is,  in  the  third  gospel,  a 
discourse  which  is  as  closely  similar  to 
the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  in  some 
particulars,  as  it  is  widely  unlike  it  in 
others. 

This  discourse  is  said  to  have  been 


delivered  in  a  ”  plain”  or  “  level  place” 
(Luke  vi.  17),  and  by  way  of  distinction 
we  may  call  it  the  “  Sermon  on  the 
Plain.  ” 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  two 
Evangelists  are  dealing,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  with  the  same  traditional 
material  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
“  Sermons”  suggests  very  strongly  that 
“  Luke’s”  version  is  the  earlier.  The 
correspondences  between  the  tv.’o  forbid 
the  notion  that  they  are  independent. 
They  both  begin  with  a  series  of  bless¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  are  almost  verbally 
identical.  In  the  middle  of  each  (Luke 
vi.  27-38,  Matt.  V.  43-48)  there  is  a 
striking  exposition  of  the  ethical  spirit 
of  the  command  given  in  Leviticus  xix. 
18.  .And  each  ends  with  a  passage  con¬ 
taining  the  declaration  that  a  tree  is  to 
be  known  by  its  fruit,  and  the  parable 
of  the  house  built  on  the  sand.  But 
while  there  are  only  2q  verses  in  the 
“Sermon  on  the  Plain”  there  are  107 
in  the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount the 
excess  in  length  of  the  latter  being  chiefly 
due  to  the  long  interpolations,  one  of  30 
verses  before,  and  one  of  34  verses  after, 
the  middlemost  parallelism  with  Luke. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  admit  that  there  is  more 
probability  that  “  Matthew’s”  version 
of  the  Sermon  is  historically  accurate 
than  there  is  that  Luke’s  version  is  so  ; 
and  they  cannot  both  be  accurate. 

“  Luke”  either  knew  the  collection 
of  loosely  connected  and  aphoristic  utter¬ 
ances  which  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  in  “  Mat¬ 
thew  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not, 
he  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  document  as  our  canon¬ 
ical  “  Matthew,”  a  fact  which  does  not 
make  for  the  genuineness,  or  the  author¬ 
ity  of  that  book.  If  he  did,  he  has 
shown  that  he  does  not  care  for  its  au¬ 
thority  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  no  small 
importance  ;  and  that  does  not  permit 
us  to  conceive  that  he  believed  the  first 
gospel  to  be  the  work  of  an  authority  to 
wham  he  ought  to  defer,  let  alone  that 
of  an  apostolic  eye-witness. 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  about  the 
second  gospel,  which  I  believe  to  be 
quite  worthless,  but  which  is  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  there  is  for  “  Mark’s”  author¬ 
ship,  would  have  us  believe  that  “  Mark’ ' 
was  little  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of 
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the  apostle  Peter.  Consequently,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  Peter  either  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  care  very  much  for, 
that  account  of  the  “  essential  belief 
and  cardinal  teaching”  of  Jesus  which 
is  contained  in  the  Scimon  on  the 
Mount  ;  and,  certainly,  he  could  not 
have  shared  Dr.  Wace’s  view  of  its  im¬ 
portance.* 

I  thought  that  all  fairly  attentive  and 
intelligent  students  of  the  gospels,  to 
say  nothing  of  theologians  of  reputation, 
knew  these  things.  Hut  how  can  any 
one  who  does  know  them  have  the 
conscience  to  ask  whether  there  is  ”  any 
reasonable  doubt”  that  the  Seimon  on 
the  Mount  was  preached  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  If  conjecture  is  permissible, 
where  nothing  else  rs  possible,  the  most 
probable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that 
‘‘Matthew,”  having  a  cento  oi  sayings 
attributed — tightly  or  wrongly  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say — to  Jesus,  among  his 
materials,  thought  they  were,  or  might 
be,  records  of  a  continuous  drscourse, 
and  put  them  in  at  the  place  he  thought 
likeliest.  Ancient  historians  of  the 
highest  character  saw  no  harm  in  com¬ 
posing  long  speeches  which  never  were 
spoken,  and  putting  them  into  the 
mouths  of  statesmen  and  warriors  ;  and 
I  presume  that  whoever  is  represented 
by  ”  Matthew”  would  have  been  griev¬ 
ously  astonished  to  find  that  any  one  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  following  the  example  of 
the  best  models  accessible  to  him. 

So  with  the  ”  Lord’s  Pta\er.”  Ab¬ 
sent  in  our  representalive  of  the  oldest 
tradition,  it  appears  in  both  ”  Matthew” 
and  ”  Luke.”  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  pious  Jew,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  era,  prayed  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  a  formula 
which  is  embodied  in  the  present 
Schmone- Esre\  of  the  Jewish  prayer- 


*  lloltzmann  (Die  synoptischen  Evangelien, 
r863,  p.  75).  following  Evvald.  argues  that  the 
“  Source  A"  (=  the  threefold  tradition,  more 
or  less)  contained  something  that  answered  to 
the  “  Sermon  on  the  Plain”  immediately  after 
the  words  of  our  present  Mark,  “  And  he  com- 
eth  into  a  house”  (lii.  tg)  Rut  what  conceiv¬ 
able  motive  could  "  Mark”  have  for  omit  ing 
it?  Holtzmann  has  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  ”  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  is  a  compilation, 
or,  as  he  calls  it  in  his  recently  published  Lehr- 
bufh  (p.  372),  **  an  artificial  mosaic  work.” 

+  SceSrhtirer,  Geschiehte  deejtiJischen  Volkes, 
Zweiter  Theil,  p.  384. 


book.  Jesus,  who  was  assuredly,  in  all 
respects,  a  pious  Jew.  whatever  else  he 
may  have  been,  doubtless  did  the  same. 
Whether  he  modified  the  current  for¬ 
mula,  or  whether  the  so-called  ”  Lord’s 
Prayer’’  is  the  prayer  substituted  for 
the  Schmone- Esre  in  the  congregations 
of  the  Gentiles,  .who  knew  nothing  of 
the  Jewish  practice,  is  a  questijn  which 
can  hardly  be  answered. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  Dr.  Wace’s 
article  (p.  356)  he  adds  to  the  list  of 
the  verities  which  he  imagines  to  be  un¬ 
assailable,  ”  The  story  of  the  Passion.” 

1  am  nut  quite  sure  what  he  means  by 
this — I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  ancient  heretics) 
has  propounded  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  certainly  I  have 
no  inclination  to  argue  about  the  precise 
accuracy  of  every  detail  of  that  pathetic 
story  of  suffering  and  wrong.  Hut,  if 
Dr.  Wace  means,  as  I  suppose  he  does, 
that  that  which,  according  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  view,  happened  after  the  crucifixion, 
and  which  is,  in  a  dogmatic  sense,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  story,  is 
founded  on  solid  historical  proofs,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  express  a  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  conviction. 

What  do  we  find  when  the  accounts 
of  the  events  in  question,  contained  in 
the  three  Synoptic  g..spels,  are  com¬ 
pared  together  ?  In  the  oldest,  there  is 
a  simple,  straightforward  statement 
which,  for  anything  that  I  have  to  urge 
to  the  contrary,  may  be  exactly  true. 
In  the  other  two,  there  is.  round  this 
possible  and  probable  nucleus,  a  mass 
of  accretions  of  the  most  questionable 
character. 

The  cruelty  of  death  by  crucifixion 
depended  very  much  upon  its  lingering 
character.  If  there  were  a  support  for 
the  weight  of  the  body,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  was  the  case,  the  pain  during 
the  first  hours  of  the  infiiction  was  not, 
necessariL,  extreme  ;  nor  need  any  seri¬ 
ous  physical  symptoms  at  once  arise 
from  the  wounds  made  by  the  nails  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  supposing  they  were 
nailed,  which  was  not  invariably  the 
case.  When  exhaustion  set  in,  and 
hunger,  thiist,  and  nervous  irritation 
had  done  their  work,  the  ag'ny  of  the 
sufferer  must  have  been  terrible  ;  and 
the  more  terrible  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  effectual  disturbance  of  the  machin- 
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ery  of  physical  life,  it  might  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  many  houis,  or  even  days. 
Temperate,  strong  men.  such  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  Galilean  peasants  were,  might 
live  for  several  dajs  on  the  cross.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
when  we  read  the  account  contained  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  second  gos¬ 
pel. 

Jesus  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour 
(xv.  25),  and  the  nariative  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  he  died  immediately  after  the 
ninth  hour  (7;.  34).  In  this  case,  he 
would  have  been  crucified  only  six 
houis  ;  and  the  time  spent  on  the  cross 
cannot  have  been  much  longer,  because 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  must  have  gone 
to  Pilate,  made  his  preparations,  and 
deposited  the  body  in  the  rock-cut  tomb 
before  sunset,  which,  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  was  about  the  twelfth  hour.  That 
any  one  should  die  after  only  six  hours’ 
ciucifixion  could  not  have  been  at  all  in 
accordance  with  Pilate’s  large  experi 
cnce  of  the  effects  of  that  method  of 
punishment.  It,  therefore,  quite  agrees 
with  what  might  be  expected  if  Pilate 
"marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead ’’ 
and  required  to  be  satisfied  ou  this  point 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  officer 
who  was  in  command  of  the  execution 
party.  Those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  extraordinarily  difficult  question. 
What  are  the  indisputable  signs  of 
death  ? — will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  opinion  of  a  rough  soldier 
on  such  a  subject  ;  even  if  his  report  to 
the  Procurator  were  in  no  wise  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  fiiend  of  Jesus,  who 
anxiously  aw'aited  his  answer,  was  a 
man  of  influence  and  of  wealth. 

The  inanimate  body,  wrapped  in  linen, 
was  deposited  in  a  spacious,*  cool,  rock 
.chamber,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
closed,  not  by  a  well-fitting  door,  but 
by  a  stone  rolled  against  the  opening, 
which  would  of  course  allow  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  air.  A  little  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours  afterward  (Friday  6  p. m.,  to 
Sunday  6  a  m.,  or  a  little  after)  three 
women  visit  the  tomb  and  find  it  empty. 
And  they  aie  told  by  a  young  man  "  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  white  robe’’  that  Jesus  is 
gone  to  his  native  country  of  Galilee, 

*  Spacious,  because  a  younK  man  could  sit 
in  it  “on  ihe  right  side”  (xv.  5),  and  therefore 
with  plenty  of  room  to  spare. 


and  that  the  disciples  and  Peter  will 
find  him  there. 

Thus  it  stands,  plainly  recorded,  in 
the  oldest  traditiob  that,  for  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  the  sepulchre 
may  have  been  vacated  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Friday  or  Saturday  nights.  If 
it  is  said  that  no  Jew  would  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  Sabbath  by  taking  the  former 
course,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  might  well  be 
familiar  with  that  wise  and  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
which  permitted  works  of  mercy  to  men 
— nay  even  the  drawing  of  an  ox  or  an 
ass  out  of  a  pit— on  the  Sabbath.  At 
any  rate,  the  Saturday  night  was  free  to 
the  most  scrupulous  of  observers  of  the 
Law. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
stated  by  the  oldest  extant  narrative  of 
them.  I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should 
have  a  word  to  say  against  the  inherent 
probability  of  that  nairative  ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  it 
as  an  historical  fact,  that  so  much  and 
no  more  is  positively  known  of  the  end 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  On  what  grounds 
can  a  reasonable  man  be  asked  to  believe 
any  more  ?  So  far  as  the  narrative  in 
the  first  gospel,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  in  the  third  gospel  and  the  Acts, 
on  the  other,  go  beyond  what  is  stated 
in  the  second  gospel,  they  are  hopelessly 
discrepant  with  one  another.  And  this 
is  the  more  significant  because  the  preg¬ 
nant  phrase  ’’  some  doubted,"  in  the 
first  gospel,  is  ignored  in  the  third. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  have  the  witness 
Paul  speaking  to  us  directly  in  the  Flpis- 
tles.  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have, 
and  a  very  singular  witness  he  is.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  showing,  Paul,  in 
the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  with  every 
means  of  becoming  acquainted,  at  first 
hand,  with  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses, 
not  merely  refused  to  credit  them,  but 
“  persecuted  the  church  of  God  and 
made  havoc  of  it."  The  reasoning  of 
Stephen  fell  dead  upon  the  acute  intel¬ 
lect  of  this  zealot  for  the  traditions  of 
his  fathers  :  his  eyes  were  blind  to  the 
ecstatic  illumination  of  the  martyr’s 
countenance  "  as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel  and  when,  at  the  woids 
"  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened  and 
the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  tight 
hand  of  God,”  the  murderous  mob 
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lushed  upon  and  stoned  the  rapt  disci¬ 
ple  of  Jesus.  Paul  ostentatiously  made 
himself  their  ofhcial  accomplice. 

Yet  this  stian^^e  man,  because  he  has 
a  vision  one  day,  at  once,  and  with 
equally  headlong  zeal,  flies  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  pole  of  opinion.  And  he  is  most 
careful  to  tell  us  that  he  abstained  from 
any  le  examination  of  the  facts. 

Itnmediaicly  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood  ;  neither  went  I  up  t»  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  Apostles  before  me  ;  but  I  went 
away  into  Arabia.  (Galatians  i.  16,  17.) 

I  do  not  presume  to  quarrel  with 
Paul’s  procedure.  If  it  satisfied  him, 
that  was  his  affair  ;  and,  if  it  satisfies 
any  one  else,  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
dispute  the  right  of  that  person  to  be 
satisfied.  Rut  1  certainly  have  the  right 
to  say  that  it  would  not  satisfy  me,  in 
like  case  ;  that  I  should  be  very  much 
ashamed  to  pretend  that  it  could,  or 
ought  to,  satisfy  me  ;  and  that  I  can  en¬ 
tertain  but  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  evidence  of  people  who  are 
to  be  satisfied  in  this  fashion,  when 
questions  of  objective  fact,  in  which 
their  faith  is  interested,  are  concerned. 
So  that  when  I  am  called  upon  to  believe 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  oldest  gospel 
tells  me  about  the  final  events  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Jesus  on  the  authority  of  Paul 
(i  Corinthians  xv.  5-8)  I  must  pause. 
I)id  he  think  it,  at  any  subsequent  time, 
worth  while  “  to  confer  with  flesh  and 
blood,”  or,  in  modern  phrase,  to  re¬ 
examine  the  facts  for  himself  ?  or  was 
he  ready  to  accept  anything  that  fitted 
in  with  his  preconceived  ideas  ?  Does 
he  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  all  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Jesus  after  the  crucifixion 
as  if  they  were  of  the  same  kind,  that 
they  were  all  visions,  like  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  himself  ?  And,  finally,  how  is 
this  account  to  be  reconciled  with  those 
in  the  first  and  the  third  gospels — which, 
as  we  have  seen,  disagree  with  one  an¬ 
other  ? 

Until  these  questions  are  satisfactorily 
answered,  I  am  afraid  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  Paul’s  testimony  cannot 
be  seriously  regarded,  except  as  it  may 
afford  evidence  of  the  state  of  tradi¬ 
tional  opinion  at  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  say  between  55  and  60  a.d.  ; 
that  is,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
event  ;  a  period  much  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  development  of  any  amount 
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of  mythology  about  matters  of  which 
nothing  was  really  known.  A  few  years 
later,  among  the  contemporaries  and 
neighbors  of  the  Jews,  and,  if  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  can  be  trusted,  among  the  followers 
of  Jesus  also,  it  was  fully  believed,  in 
spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Emperor  Nero  was  not  really 
dead,  but  that  he  was  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  the  East,  and  would 
speedily  come  again  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  to  be  revenged  upon  his 
enemies. 

Thus,  I  conceive  that  I  have  shown 
cause  for  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Wace’s 
challenge  touching  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Pas¬ 
sion  was  mote  valorous  than  discreet. 
After  all  this  discussion,  I  am  still  at 
the  agnostic  point.  Tell  me,  first,  what 
Jesus  can  be  proved  to  have  been,  said, 
and  done,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  I 
believe  him,  or  in  him,*  or  not  !  As 
Dr.  Wace  admits  that  I  have  dissipated 
his  lingering  shade  of  unbelief  about  the 
bedevilment  of  the  Gadarene  pigs,  he 
might  have  done  something  to  help 
mine.  Instead  of  that,  he  manifests  a 
total  want  of  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  "  infidels.” 

The  truth  I  believe  to  be,  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a 
suie  conclusion  as  to  these  matters, 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  or  any  other  data  offered 
by  the  Synoptic  gospels  (and  d  fortiori 
from  the  fourth  gospel)  are  insuperable. 
Every  one  of  these  records  is  colored  by 
the  prepossessions  of  those  among  whom 
the  primitive  traditions  arose  and  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  collected  and 
edited  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  these  prepossessions  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  exact 
dates  at  which  the  documents  were  first 
put  together  ;  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  subsequently  worked 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  interpolated  “  in,” 
because  citation  ought  to  be  accurate  in  small 
things  as  in  great.  But  what  difference  it 
makes  whether  one  “  believes  Jesus”  or  ”  be¬ 
lieves  in  Jesus”  much  thought  has  not  enabled 
me  to  discover.  If  you  “believe  him”  you 
must  believe  him  to  be  what  he  professed  to 
be -that  is,  ‘‘believe  in  him;”  and  if  you 
"  believe  in  him”  you  must  necessarily  “  be¬ 
lieve  him.” 
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over  and  interpolated  ;  and  of  the  his¬ 
torical  sense,  or  want  of  sense,  and  the 
dogmatic  tendencies,  of  their  compilets 
and  editors.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  any 
other  road  which  will  take  us  into  some¬ 
thing  better  than  negation. 

Theie  is  a  widespread  notion  that  the 
“  primitive  Church,”  while  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostles  and  their  im- 
naediate  successors,  was  a  sort  of  dog¬ 
matic  dovecote,  pervaded  by  the  most 
loving  unity  and  doctrinal  harmony. 
Protestants,  especially,  are  fond  of  at¬ 
tributing  to  themselves  the  meiit  of  being 
nearer  ”  the  Church  of  the  Apostles” 
than  their  n:ighbois  ;  and  they  are  the 
less  to  be  excused  for  their  strange  delu¬ 
sion  because  they  are  great  readers  of 
the  documents  which  prove  the  exact 
contrary.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  its 
existence,  the  Church  rapidly  under¬ 
went  a  process  of  evolution  of  the  most 
remarkable  character,  the  final  stage  of 
which  is  far  mote  different  from  the  first 
than  Anglicanism  is  from  Quakerism. 
The  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  that  which  is 
now  called  ”  Christianity,”  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  lies  here. 
Nor  can  we  arrive  at  any  sound  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  what  it  is  probable  that  Jesus 
actually  said  and  did  without  being  clear 
on  this  head.  By  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  subsequently  influential  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  Christianity  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  century,  more 
or  less,  which  followed  upon  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  It  is  almost  the  darkest  period 
of  Church  history,  but,  most  fortunately, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period 
are  brightly  illuminated  by  the  contem¬ 
porary  evidence  of  two  writers  of  whose 
historical  existence  there  is  no  doubt,* 
and  against  the  genuineness  of  whose 
most  important  works  there  is  no  widely 
admitted  objection.  These  are  Justin, 
the  philosopher  and  martyr,  and  Paul, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  I  shall 
call  upon  these  witnesses  only  to  testify 
to  the  condition  of  opinion  among  those 
who  called  themselves  disciples  of  Jesus 
in  their  time. 


*  True  for  Justin  :  but  there  is  a  school  of 
theoloaical  critics,  who  more  or  less  question 
the  historical  reality  of  Paul  and  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  even  the  four  cardinal  epistles. 


Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Ttypho 
the  Jew,  which  was  written  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
enumerates  certain  categories  of  persons, 
who  in  his  opinion,  will,  or  will  not,  be 
saved  *  These  are  : — 

1.  Orthodox  Jews  who  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Not 
savfd. 

2.  Jews  who  observe  the  Law  ;  be¬ 
lieve  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  ;  but  who 
insist  on  the  observance  of  the  Law  by 
Gentile  converts.  Not  saved. 

3.  Jews  who  observe  the  Law  ;  be¬ 
lieve  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  hold 
that  Gentile  converts  need  not  observe 
the  Law.  Saved  (in  Justin’s  opinion  ; 
but  some  of  his  fellow-Christians  think 
the  contrary). 

4.  Gentile  converts  to  the  belief  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  who  observe  the 
Law.  Sai'ed  (possibly). 

5.  Gentile  believers  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  who  do  not  observe  the  Law 
themselves  (except  so  far  as  the  refusal 
of  idol  sacrifices),  but  do  not  consider 
those  who  do  observe  it  heretics.  Saz>ed 
(this  is  Justin's  own  view). 

6.  Gentile  believers  who  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  Law  except  in  refusing  idol 
sacrifices,  and  hold  those  who  do  ob¬ 
serve  it  to  be  heretics.  Saz’ed. 

7.  Gentiles  who  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  and  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  who  eat  meats  sacrificed  to 
idols.  Not  saz’ed 

8.  Gentiles  who  disbelieve  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.  Not  saved. 

Justin  does  not  consider  Christians 
who  believe  in  the  natural  birth  of  Jesus, 
of  whom  he  implies  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  minority,  to  be  heretics,  though 
he  himself  strongly  holds  the  preternat¬ 
ural  birth  of  Jesus  and  his  pre-existence 
as  the  ”  Logos”  or  ”  Word.”  He  con¬ 
ceives  the  Logos  to  be  a  second  God, 
inferior  to  the  first,  unknowable,  God, 
with  respect  to  whom  Justin,  like  Philo, 
is  a  complete  agnostic.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  regarded  by  Justin  as  a  separate 
personality,  and  is  often  mixed  up  with 
the  ”  Logos.”  The  doctrine  of  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is,  for 
Justin,  a  heresy  ;  and  he  is  as  firm  a  be- 

*  See  Dial,  cum  Tryfhone,  §47  and  §35.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  Justin  does  not  ar¬ 
range  these  categories  in  order  as  I  have  done. 
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liever  in  the  lesuriection  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  speedy  Second  Coming  and  the 
establishment  of  the  millennium. 

This  pillar  of  the  Chuich  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  second  century — a  much-trav¬ 
elled  native  of  Samatia — was  certainly 
well  acquainted  with  Rome,  probably 


with  Alexandria,  and  it  is  likely  that  he 
knew  the  state  of  opinion  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Chii^tian 
world  as  well  as  any  man  of  his 
time.  If  the  various  categories  above 
enumerated  are  arranged  in  a  series 
thus  ; — 


Orthodox 

Judaism 

I. 


Justin's  Christianity 

Judcso-  Christianity 

II.  '  IV.  V. 


VI. 


Idololhytic 

Christianity  Paganism 

VII.  VIII. 


it  is  obvious  that  they  form  a  gradational 
series  from  orthodox  Judaism,  on  the 
extreme  left,  to  Paganism,  whether  phil¬ 
osophic  or  popular,  on  the  extreme 
right  ;  and  it  will  further  be  observed 
that,  while  Justin’s  conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  very  broad,  he  rigorously  ex¬ 
cludes  two  classes  of  persons  who,  in  his 
time,  called  themselves  Christians ; 
namely,  those  who  insist  on  circumcision 
and  other  observances  of  the  Law  on 
the  part  of  Gentile  converts  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  strict  Judaeo-Chrislians  (II.) 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  assert 
the  lawfulness  of  eating  meat  offered  to 
idols — whether  they  are  Gnostics  or  not 
(VII  ).  These  last  I  have  called 
“  idolothytic”  Christians,  because  I 
cannot  devise  a  better  name,  not  be¬ 


cause  it  is  strictly  defensible  etymologi¬ 
cally. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  an  English  missionary  in 
any  heathen  land  who  would  trouble 
himself  whether  the  materials  of  his  din¬ 
ner  had  been  previously  offered  to  idols 
or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  Protestant  sect  within  the 
pale  of  orthodoxy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  which 
would  hesitate  to  declare  the  practice  of 
circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  dietary  rules,  shock¬ 
ingly  heretical. 

Modern  Christianity  has,  in  fact,  not 
only  shifted  far  to  the  right  of  Justin’s 
position,  but  it  is  of  much  narrower 
compass. 


Judaism 

I. 


Justin 


Judito- Christianity  Modem  Christianity  Paganism 


For,  though  it  includes  VIL,  and  even, 
in  saint  and  relic  worship,  cuts  a  “  mon¬ 
strous  canile”  out  of  paganism,  it  ex¬ 
cludes,  not  only  all  Judseo-Christians, 
but  all  who  doubt  that  such  are  heretics. 
Ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Inquisition  would  have  cheerfully 
burned,  and  in  Spain  did  abundantly 
burn,  all  persons  who  came  under  the 
categories  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  And  the 
wolf  would  play  the  same  havoc  now,  if 
it  could  only  get  its  blood-stained  jaws 
free  from  the  muzzle  imposed  by  the 
secular  atm. 

Further,  there  is  not  a  Protestant 
body  except  the  Unitarian,  which  would 
not  declare  Justin  himself  a  heretic,  on 
account  of  his  doctrine  of  the  inferior 
godship  of  the  Logos  ;  while  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that,  in  strict  logic.  Dr. 
Wace  would  be  under  the  necessity,  so 


painful  to  him,  of  calling  him  an  “  in¬ 
fidel,”  on  the  same  and  on  other 
grounds. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  other  author¬ 
ity.  If  there  is  any  result  of  critical  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  sources  of  Christian¬ 
ity  which  is  certain,*  it  is  that  Paul  of 
Tarsus  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
somewhere  between  the  years  55  and  60 
A.D.,  that  is  to  say,  roughly,  twenty,  or 
five-and-twenty,  years  after  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  If  this  is  so,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  of  extant  documentary  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  state  of  the  primitive 
Church.  And,  be  it  observed,  if  it  is 
Paul's  writing,  it  unquestionably  fur- 

*  I  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
affirm  that  even  the  four  cardinal  epistles  of 
Paul  may  not  have  been  seriously  tampered 
with.  See  first  note  on  p.  730. 
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nishes  us  with  the  evidence  of  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  the  transactions  narrated.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the 
other  Pauline  epistles,  there  is  not  one 
solitary  book  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  authorship  and  authority  of  which 
we  have  such  good  evidence. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  things  we 
find  disclosed  ?  A  bitter  quarrel,  in  his 
account  of  which  Paul  by  no  means 
minces  matters  or  hesitates  to  hurl  de¬ 
fiant  sarcasms  against  those  who  were 
“  reputed  to  be  pillars:"  James,  "the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  Peter,  the  rock 
on  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  have  built  his 
Church,  and  John,  "  the  beloved  dis¬ 
ciple."  And  no  deference  toward  “  the 
rock"  withholds  Paul  from  charging 
Peter  to  his  face  with  “  dissimulation." 

The  subject  of  the  hot  dispute  was 
simply  this.  Were  Gentile  converts 
bound  to  obey  the  Law  or  not  ?  Paul 
answer. d  in  the  negative;  and,  acting 
upon  his  opinion,  had  created  at  Antioch 
(and  elsewhere)  a  specifically  “  Chris¬ 
tian"  community,  the  sole  qualifications 
for  admission  into  which  were  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  baptism  upon  that  confes¬ 
sion.  In  the  epistle  in  question,  Paul 
puts  this— his  "  gospel,"  as  he  calls  it 
— in  its  most  extreme  form.  Not  only 
does  he  deny  the  necessity  of  conformity 
with  the  Law,  but  he  declares  such  con¬ 
formity  to  have  a  negative  value.  “  Be¬ 
hold,  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye 
receive  circumcision,  Christ  will  profit 
you  nothing"  (Galatians  v.  2).  He 
calls  the  legal  observances  "  beggarly 
rudiments,"  and  anathematizes  every 
one  who  preaches  to  the  Galatians  any 
other  gospel  than  his  own — That  is  to 
say,  by  direct  consequence,  he  anathe¬ 
matizes  the  Jerusalem  Nazarenes  whose 
zeal  for  the  Law  is  testified  by  James  in 
a  passage  of  the  Acts  cited  further  on. 
In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  eating  meat 
offered  to  idols,  it  is  clear  that  Paul 
himself  thinks  it  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  but  he  advises  that  it  should  not 
be  done,  for  the  sake  of  the  weaker 
brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Naz¬ 
arenes  of  Jerusalem  most  strenuously 
opposed  Paul’s  "  gospel,"  insisting  on 
every  convert  becoming  a  regular  Jewish 
proselyte,  and  consequently  on  his  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  whole  Law  ;  and  this 


party  was  led  by  James  and  Peter  and 
John  (Galatians  ii.  9).  Paul  does  not 
suggest  that  the  question  of  principle 
was  settled  by  the  discussion  referred  to 
in  Galatians.  All  he  says  is  that  it 
ended  in  the  practical  agreement  that  he 
and  Barnabas  should  do  as  they  had  been 
doing  in  respect  of  the  Gentiles  ;  while 
James  and  Peter  and  John  should  deal 
in  their  own  fashion  with  Jewish  con¬ 
verts.  Afterward  he  complains  bitterly 
of  Peter,  because,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Antioch,  he  at  first  inclined  to  Paul’s 
view,  and  ate  with  the  Gentile  converts  ; 
but  when  “certain  came  from  James," 

"  drew  back,  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  them  that  were  of  the  circum¬ 
cision.  And  the  rest  of  the  Jews  dis¬ 
sembled  likewise  with  him  ;  insomuch 
that  even  Barnabas  was  carried  away 
with  their  dissimulation"  (Galatians  ii. 
12-13). 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  Paul’s  account  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  dispute,  the  settlement  of  which 
determined  the  fortunes  of  the  nascent 
religion.  It  is  that  the  disciples  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  headed  by  "  James,  the  Lord’s 
brother,"  and  by  the  leading  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  were  strict  Jews,  who 
objected  to  admit  any  converts  to  their 
body,  unless  these,  either  by  birth  or 
by  becoming  proselytes,  were  also  strict 
Jews.  In  fact,  the  sole  difference  be¬ 
tween  James  and  Peter  and  John,  with 
the  body  of  disciples  whom  they  led, 
and  the  Jews  by  whom  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  with  whom  they  for  many 
years  shared  the  religious  observances 
of  the  Temple,  was  that  they  believed 
that  the  Messiah,  whom  the  leaders  of 
the  nation  yet  looked  for,  had  already 
come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazar¬ 
eth. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  hardly  a 
very  trustworthy  history  ;  it  is  ctrtainly 
of  later  date  than  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
supposing  them  to  be  genuine.  And 
the  writer’s  version  of  the  conference  of 
which  Paul  gives  so  graphic  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  if  that  is  correct,  is  unmistakably 
colored  with  all  the  art  of  a  reconciler, 
anxious  to  cover  up  a  scandal.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  instructive  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  The  judgment  of  the  "  council 
delivered  by  James  is  that  the  Gentile 
converts  shall  merely  "  abstain  from 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  from  blood 
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and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication.”  But  notwithstanding  the 
accommodation  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  would  have  us  believe,  the 
Jerusalem  Church  held  to  its  endeavor 
to  retain  the  observance  of  the  Law. 
Long  after  the  conference,  some  time 
after  the  writing  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  despatch  of  that  to  the 
Romans,  Paul  makes  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  presents  himself  to  James 
and  all  the  elders.  And  this  is  what  the 
Acts  tells  us  of  the  interview  :  — 

And  they  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest,  brother, 
how  many  thousands  (or  myriads)  there  are 
among  the  Jews  of  them  which  have  believed  ; 
and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law  :  and  they 
have  been  informed  concerning  thee,  that  thou 
teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  telling  them  not  to 
circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after 
the  customs.  (Acts  xxi.  20-21.) 

They  therefore  request  that  he  should 
perform  a  certain  public  religious  act  in 
the  Temple,  in  order  that 

all  shall  know  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
things  whereof  they  have  been  informed  con¬ 
cerning  thee  ;  but  that  thou  thyself  walkest 
orderly,  keeping  the  law  (ibid.  24). 

How  far  Paul  could  do  what  he  is 
here  requested  to  do,  and  which  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  goes  on  to  say  he  did, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  if  he  wrote  the 
epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Corinthians, 
I  may  leave  any  candid  reader  of  those 
epistles  to  decide.  The  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  attention  is  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Jerusalem  Church,  led  by 
the  brother  of  Jesus  and  by  his  personal 
disciples  and  friends,  twenty  years  and 
more  after  his  death,  consisted  of  strict 
and  zealous  Jews. 

Tertullus,  the  orator,  caring  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  speaks  of  Paul  as  a 
“  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes”  (.\cts  xxiv.  5),  which  must  have 
affected  James  much  in  the  same  way 
as  it  would  have  moved  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  George  Fox’s  day,  to 
hear  the  latter  called  a  “  ringleader  of 
the  sect  of  Anglicans.”  In  fact,  ”  Naz- 
arene”  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  appellation  applied  to  Jesus  ; 
his  immediate  followers  were  known  as 
Nazarenes,  while  the  congregation  of 
the  disciples,  and,  later,  of  converts  at 
Jerusalem — the  Jerusalem  Church — was 


emphatically  the  “  sect  of  the  Naza¬ 
renes,”  no  more  in  itself  to  be  regarded 
as  anything  outside  Judaism  than  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees  or  of  the  Essenes.* 
In  fact,  the  tenets  of  both  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  and  the  Essenes  diverged  much 
more  widely  from  the  Pharisaic  standard 
of  orthodoxy  than  Nazarenism  did. 

Let  us  consider  the  position  of  affairs 
now  (a.d.  50-60)  in  relation  to  that 
which  obtained  in  Justin’s  time,  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  It  is  plain  that  the  Naza¬ 
renes — presided  over  by  James  ‘‘the 
brother  of  the  Lord,”  and  comprising 
within  their  body  all  the  twelve  apostles 
— belonged  to  Justin’s  second  category 
of  ”  Jews  who  observe  the  Law,  believe 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  but  who  insist  on 
the  observance  of  the  Law  by  Gentile 
Converts,”  up  till  the  time  at  which  the 
controversy  reported  by  Paul  arose. 
They  then,  according  to  Paul,  simply 
allowed  him  to  form  his  congregation  of 
non-legal  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch 
and  elsewhere  :  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  to  these  converts,  who  would 
come  under  Justin’s  fifth  category,  that 
the  title  of  "  Christian”  was  first  ap¬ 
plied.  If  any  of  these  Christians  had 
acted  upon  the  more  than  half-permis¬ 
sion  given  by  Paul,  and  had  eaten  meats 
offered  to  idols,  they  would  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Justin’s  seventh  category. 

Hence,  it  appears  that,  if  Justin’s 
opinion,  which  was  doubtless  that  of  the 
Church  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  was  correct,  James  and 
Peter  and  John  and  their  followers  could 
not  be  saved  ;  neither  could  Paul,  if  he 
carried  into  practice  his  views  as  to  the 
indifference  of  eating  meats  offered  to 
idols.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  another 
way,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  orthodoxy, 
which  is  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
series  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  at 
the  extreme  left,  just  before  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  when’ the  ”  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes”  constituted  the  whole 
church  founded  by  Jesus  and  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  while,  in  the  time  of  Justin,  it  lay 
midway  between  the  two.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  profound  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  Judseo-Christians  (Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites)  of  later  times  were  heretical 

*  All  this  was  quite  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Ritschl  nearly  forty  years  ago.  See  Die  Ent- 
stehung  der  alt  katholischen  Kirche  (1850),  p. 
106. 
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outgrowths  from  a  primitive,  universal' 
ist  ‘‘Christianity.”  On  the  contrary, 
the  univeisalist  ”  Christianity”  is  an 
outgrowth  from  the  primitive,  purely 
Jewish,  Nazarenism  ;  which,  gradually 
eliminating  all  the  ceremonial  and  dietary 
parts  of  the  Jewish  law,  has  thrust  aside 
its  parent,  and  all  the  intermediate 
stages  of  its  development,  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  damnable  heresies. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  form  a  safe  judgment  of  the  lim¬ 
its  within  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  must  hare  been  confined.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  words  which  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  first  gospel,  ‘‘  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  are  part  of  the  last  com¬ 
mands  of  Jesus,  issued  at  the  moment 
of  his  parting  with  the  eleven.  If  so, 
Peter  and  John  must  have  heard  these 
words  ;  they  are  too  plain  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  ;  and  the  occasion  is  too 
solemn  for  them  to  be  ever  forgotten. 
Yet  the  ‘‘  Acts”  tells  us  that  Peter 
needed  a  vision  to  enable  him  so  much 
as  to  baptize  Cornelius  ;  and  Paul,  in 
the  Galatians,  knows  nothing  of  words 
which  would  have  completely  borne  him 
out  as  against  those  who,  though  they 
heard,  must  be  supposed  to  have  either 
forgotten  or  ignored  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Peter  and  John,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  heard  the  ‘‘  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,”  know  nothing  of  the 
saying  that  Jesus  had  not  come  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Law,  but  that  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  Law  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
surely  would  have  been  pretty  good  evi¬ 
dence  for  their  view  of  the  question. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  daily  companions  of 
Jesus  remained  zealous  Jews  and  op¬ 
posed  Paul’s*  innovations,  because  they 
were  hard  of  heart  and  dull  of  compre¬ 
hension.  This  hypothesis  is  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  concomitant  faith 
of  those  who  adopt  it,  in  the  miraculous 
insight  and  superhuman  sagacity  of  their 
Master  ;  not  do  1  see  any  way  of  getting 
it  to  harmonize  with  the  other  orthodox 
postulate  ;  namely,  that  Matthew  was 
the  author  of  the  first  gospel  and  John 
of  the  fourth.  If  that  is  so,  then,  most 
assuredly,  Matthew  was  no  dullard  ;  and 


as  for  the  fourth  gospel — a  theosophic 
romance  of  the  first  order— it  could  have 
been  written  by  none  but  a  man  of  re- 
maikable  literary  capacity,  who  had 
drunk  deep  of  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
Morover,  the  doctrine  of  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  gospel  is  more  remote  from 
that  of  the  ”  sect  of  the  Nazarenes” 
than  is  that  of  Paul  himself.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  orthodox  critics  have  been 
capable  of  maintaining  that  John,  the 
Nazarene,  who  was  probably  well  past 
fifty  years  of  age  when  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  most  thoroughly 
Judaizing  book  in  the  New  Testament 
— the  Apocalypse — in  the  roughest  of 
Greek,  underwent  an  astounding  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  both  doctrine  and  style  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety  or  so,  and  provided  the  world 
with  a  history  in  which  the  acutest  critic 
cannot  make  out  where  the  speeches  of 
Jesus  end  and  the  text  of  the  narrative 
begins  ;  while  that  narrative  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact 
with  that  of  his  fellow-apostle,  Matthew. 

The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  : 
— The  ”  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,”  the 
brother  and  the  immediate  followers  of 
Jesus,  commissioned  by  him  as  apostles, 
and  those  who  were  taught  by  them  up 
to  the  year  50  a.d. ,  were  not  ‘‘Chris¬ 
tians’’  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
has  been  understood  ever  since  its  as¬ 
serted  origin  at  Antioch,  but  Jews — 
strict  orthodox  Jews — whose  belief  in 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  never  led  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  Temple  ser¬ 
vices,  nor  would  have  shut  them  out 
from  the  wide  embrace  of  Judaism.* 
The  open  proclamation  of  their  special 
view  about  the  Messiah  was  doubtless 
offensive  to  the  Pharisees,  just  as  ram¬ 
pant  Low  Churchism  is  offensive  to 
bigoted  High  Churchism  in  our  own 
country  ;  or  as  any  kind  of  dissent  is 
offensive  to  fervid  religionists  of  all 
creeds.  To  the  Sadducees,  no  doubt, 
the  political  danger  of  any  Messianic 
movement  was  serious,  and  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  put  down  Nazaren¬ 
ism,  lest  it  should  end  in  useless  rebel- 


*  ”  If  every  one  was  baptized  as  soon  as  he 
acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
first  Christians  can  have  been  aware  of  no 
other  essential  differences  from  the  jews.” — 
Zeller,  e  (1 865),  p.  216. 
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lion  against  their  Roman  masters,  like 
that  other  Galilean  movement  headed 
by  Judas,  a  generation  earlier.  Galilee 
was  alwajs  a  hotbed  of  seditious  enthu¬ 
siasm  against  the  rule  of  Rome  ;  and 
high  priest  and  procurator  alike  had 
need  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  natives 
of  that  district.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Nazarenes  were  but  little  troub¬ 
led  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  their 
existence;  and  the  und)ing  hatred  of 
the  Jews  against  those  later  converts 
whom  they  regarded  as  apostates  and 
fautcrs  of  a  sham  Judaism  was  awakened 
by  Paul.  From  their  point  of  view,  he 
was  a  mere  renegade  Jew,  opposed  alike 
to  orthodox  Judaism  and  to  orthodox 
Nazarenism,  and  whose  teachings  threat¬ 
ened  Judaism  with  destruction.  And, 
from  their  point  of  view,  they  were  quite 
right.  In  the  course  of  a  century,  Paul¬ 
ine  influences  had  a  large  share  in  driv¬ 
ing  primitive  Nazarenism  from  being  the 
very  heart  of  the  new  faith  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  scouted  error  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
Paul's  doctrine  continued  its  work  of 
driving  Christianity  farther  and  farther 
away  from  Judaism,  until  “meatsof- 
fered  to  id  Is”  might  be  eaten  without 
scruple,  while  the  Nazarene  methods  of 
observing  even  the  Sabbath  or  the  Pass- 
over  were  branded  with  the  mark  of 
Judaizing  heresy. 

But  if  the  primitive  Nazarenes  of 
whom  the  Acts  speaks  were  orthodox 
Jews,  what  sort  of  probability  can  there 
be  that  Jesus  was  anything  else  ?  How 
can  he  have  founded  the  universal  relig¬ 
ion  which  was  not  heard  of  till  twenty 
years  after  his  death?*  That  Jesus 
possessed  in  a  rate  degree  the  gift  of  at¬ 
taching  men  to  his  person  and  to  his 
fortunes  ;  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  a  striking  saying,  and  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  equity,  of  love,  and  of  human¬ 
ity  ;  that  he  may  have  disregarded  the 
subtleties  of  the  bigots  for  legal  observ¬ 
ance,  and  appealed  rather  to  those 
noble  conceptions  of  religion  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  leach¬ 
ing  of  the  great  prophets  of  his  nation 

*  Dr.  Harnack,  in  the  lately  published  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  his  Dogmengeschichte,  saysfp.  39X 
'*  Jesus  Christ  brought  forward  no  new  doc¬ 
trine  and  again  (p.  65),  "  It  is  not  difficult 
to  set  against  every  portion  of  the  utterances  of 
Jesus  an  observation  which  deprives  him  of 
originality.”  See  also  Zusatz  4,  on  the  same 
page. 


seven  hundred  years  earlier  ;  and  that, 
in  the  last  scenes  of  his  career,  he  may 
have  embodied  the  ideal  sufferer  of 
Isaiah,  may  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  ex¬ 
tremely  probable.  But  all  this  involves 
not  a  step  beyond  the  borders  of  ortho¬ 
dox  Judaism.  Again,  who  is  to  say 
whether  Jesus  proclaimed  himself  the 
veritable  Messiah,  expected  by  his  na¬ 
tion  since  the  appearance  of  the  pseudo- 
prophetic  work  of  Daniel,  a  century  and 
a  half  before  his  time  ;  or  whether  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers  gradually 
forced  him  to  assume  that  position  ? 

But  one  thing  is  quite  certain  ;  if  that 
belief  in  the  speedy  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah  which  was  shared  by  all 
parties  in  the  primitive  Church,  whether 
Nazarene  or  Pauline  ;  which  Jesus  is 
made  to  prophesy,  over  and  over  again, 
in  the  Synoptic  gospels  ;  and  which 
dominated  the  life  of  Christians  during 
the  first  century  after  the  crucifixion  ; — 
if  he  believed  and  taught  that,  then  as¬ 
suredly  he  was  under  an  illusion,  and 
he  is  responsible  for  that  which  the  mere 
etfluxion  of  time  has  demonstrated  to  be 
a  prodigious  error. 

When  I  ventured  to  doubt  **  whether 
any  Protestant  theologian  who  has  a 
reputation  to  lose  will  say  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  Gadarene  story,”  it  appears 
that  I  reckoned  without  Dr.  Wace,  who, 
referring  to  this  passage  in  my  paper, 
says  : — 

He  will  judge  whether  I  fall  under  his  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  believe  it,  and 
that  he  has  removed  the  only  objection  to  my 
believing  it  (p.  363). 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  myself  up  as 
a  judge  of  any  such  delicate  question  as 
that  put  before  me  ;  but  1  think  I  may 
venture  to  express  the  conviction  that, 
in  the  matter  of  courage.  Dr.  Wace  has 
raised  for  himself  a  monument  are  per- 
ennius.  For  really,  in  my  pooi  judg¬ 
ment,  a  certain  splendid  intrepidity, 
such  as  one  admires  in  the  leader  of  a 
fotlorn  hope,  is  manifested  by  Dr.  Wace 
when  he  solemnly  affirms  that  he  believes 
the  Gadarene  story  on  the  evidence  of¬ 
fered.  I  feel  less  complimented  perhaps 
than  I  ought  to  do,  when  I  am  told  that 
I  have  been  an  accomplice  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  in  Dr.  Wace’s  mind  the  last  glimmer 
of  doubt  which  common  sense  may  have 
suggested.  In  fact,  I  must  disclaim  all 
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responsibility  for  the  use  to  which  the 
information  I  supplied  has  been  put.  I 
formally  decline  to  admit  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  ignorance  whether  devils, 
in  the  existence  of  which  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve.  if  they  did  exist,  might  or  might 
not  be  made  to  go  out  of  men  into  pigs, 
can,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  have  been  of 
any  use  whatever  to  a  person  who  al¬ 
ready  believed  in  devils  and  in  the  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  of  the  gospels. 

Of  the  Gadarene  story.  Dr.  Wace, 
with  all  solemnity  and  twice  over,  affirms 
that  he  “  believes  it.”  I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  him  further,  but  what  does  he 
mean  by  “  it”  ?  Because  there  are  two 
stories,  one  in  ”  Mark”  and  ”  Luke,” 
and  the  other  in  ”  Matthew.”  In  the 
former,  which  I  quoted  in  my  previous 
paper,  there  is  one  possessed  man  ;  in 
the  latter  there  are  two.  The  story  is 
told  fully,  with  the  vigorous  homely  dic¬ 
tion  and  the  picturesque  details  of  a 
piece  of  folklore,  in  the  second  gospel. 
The  immediately  antecedent  event  is  the 
storm  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  The 
immediately  consequent  events  are  the 
message  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  an 
issue  of  blood.  In  the  third  gospel,  the 
order  of  events  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
there  is  an  extremely  close  general  and 
verbal  correspondence  between  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  miracle.  Both  agree  in 
stating  that  there  was  only  one  possessed 
man,  and  that  he  was  the  residence  of 
many  devils,  whose  name  was  "  Le¬ 
gion.” 

In  the  first  gospel,  the  event  which 
immediately  precedes  the  Gadarene  af¬ 
fair  is,  as  before,  the  storm  ;  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  ruler  and  the  healing  of 
the  issue  are  separated  from  it  by  the 
accounts  of  the  healing  of  a  paralytic, 
of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  and  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  some  Pharisees.  Again, 
while  the  second  gospel  speaks  of  the 
country  of  the  ‘‘  Gerasenes”  as  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  event,  the  third  gospel  has 
“Gerasenes,”  “  Gergesenes,”  and 
“  Gadarenes”  in  different  ancient  MSS.; 
while  the  first  has”  Gadarenes.” 

The  really  important  points  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  however,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
first  gospel,  are  these — that  there  are 
two  possessed  men  instead  of  one  ;  and 
that  while  the  story  is  abbreviated  by 
omissions,  what  there  is  of  it  is  often 


verbally  identical  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  passages  in  the  other  two  gospels. 
The  most  unabashed  of  reconcilers  can¬ 
not  well  say  that  one  man  is  the  same 
as  two,  or  two  as  one  ;  and,  though  the 
suggestion  really  has  been  made,  that 
two  different  miracles,  agreeing  in  all 
essential  particulars,  except  the  number 
of  the  possessed,  were  effected  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  storm  on  the  lake,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  accuse  any  one  of 
seriously  adopting  it.  Nor  will  it  be 
pretended  that  the  allegory  refuge  is  ac¬ 
cessible  in  this  particular  case. 

So,  when  Dr.  Wace  says  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  synoptic  evangelists’  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miraculous  bedevilment  of 
swine,  I  may  fairly  ask  which  of  them 
does  he  believe  ?  Does  he  hold  by  the 
one  evangelist’s  story,  or  by  that  of  the 
two  evangelists  ?  And  having  made  his 
election,  what  reasons  has  he  to  give  for 
his  choice  ?  If  it  is  suggested  that  the 
witness  of  two  is  to  be  taken  against 
that  of  one,  not  only  is  the  testimony 
dealt  with  in  that  common-sense  fashion 
against  which  theologians  of  his  school 
protest  so  warmly  ;  not  only  is  all  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspiration  at  an  end,  but  the 
further  inquiry  arises.  After  all,  is  it  the 
testimony  of  two  against  one  ?  Are  the 
authors  of  the  versions  in  the  second 
and  the  third  gospels  really  independent 
witnesses  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  it  is  only  needful  to  place  the 
English  versions  of  the  two  side  by  side, 
and  compare  them  carefully.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  them,  not  merely  in  substance, 
but  in  arrangement,  and  in  the  use  of 
identical  words  in  the  same  order,  are 
such,  that  only  two  alternatives  are  con¬ 
ceivable  :  cither  one  evangelist  freely 
copied  from  the  other,  or  both  based 
themselves  upon  a  common  source, 
which  may  either  have  been  a  written 
document,  or  a  definite  oral  tradition 
learned  by  heart.  .Assuredly,  these  two 
testimonies  are  not  those  of  independent 
witnesses.  Further,  when  the  narrative 
in  the  first  gospel  is  compared  with  that 
in  the  other  two,  the  same  fact  comes 
out. 

Supposing,  then,  that  Dr.  Wace  is 
right  in  his  assumption  that  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  wrote  the  works  which 
we  find  attributed  to  them  by  tradition, 
what  is  the  value  of  their  agreement. 
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even  that  something  more  or  less  like 
this  particular  miracle  occurred,  since  it 
is  demonstrable,  either  that  all  depend 
on  some  antecedent  statement,  of  the 
authorship  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
or  that  two  are  dependent  upon  the 
third  ? 

Dr.  Wace  sa>s  he  believes  the  Gada- 
rene  story  ;  whichever  version'of  it  he 
accepts,  therefore,  he  believes  that  Jesus 
said  what  he  is  stated  in  all  the  versions 
to  have  said,  and  thereby  virtually  de¬ 
clared  that  the  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  spiritual  world  involved  in  the  story 
is  true.  Now  I  hold  that  this  theory  is 
false,  that  it  is  a  monstrous  and  mis¬ 
chievous  fiction  ;  and  I  unhesitatingly 
express  my  disbelief  in  any  assertion 
that  it  is  true,  by  whomsoever  made. 
So  that,  if  Dr.  Wace  is  right  in  his  be¬ 
lief,  he  is  also  quite  right  in  classing  me 
among  the  people  he  calls  “  inhdels 


and  although  I  cannot  fulfil  the  eccen¬ 
tric  expectation  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  that  I  shall  glory  in  a  title 
which,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  simply  silly  toad^pt,  I  certainly  shall 
rejoice  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Bishop’s  “  us  Christians”  so  long  as  the 
profession  of  belief  in  such  stories  as  the 
Gadarene  pig  affair,  on  the  strength  of 
a  tradition  of  unknown  origin,  of  which 
two  discrepant  reports,  also  of  unknown 
oiigin,  alone  remain,  forms  any  part  of 
the  Christian  faith.  And,  although  I 
have,  more  than  once,  repudiated  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  yet  I  think  I  may  ven*' 
ture  to  express  the  anticipation,  that  if 
“  Christians”  generally  are  going  to  fol¬ 
low  the  line  taken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  and  Dr.  Wace,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  all  men  of  common-sense 
qualify  for  a  place  among  the  ”  infidels." 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


"COWARDLY  AGNOSTICISM.” 
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A  Word  with  Professor  Huxley. 

BY  W.  H.  .MALLOCK. 

”  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  departed  so  far  from  his  customary  courtesy  and  self-respect 
as  to  speak  of  ”  Cowardly  Agnosticism.” — Professor  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  February, 
1889,  p.  17a 


I  WELCOME  the  discussion  which,  in 
this  Review  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
lately  revived  in  earnest  as  to  the  issue 
between  positive  science  and  theology. 
I  especially  welcome  Professor  Huxley’s 
recent  contribution  to  it,  to  which  pres¬ 
ently  I  propose  to  refer  in  detail.  In 
that  contribution — an  article  with  the 
title  “  Agnosticism,’’  *  which  appeared 
a  month  or  two  since  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century — I  shall  point  out.  things  which 
will  probably  startle  the  public,  the  au¬ 
thor  himself  included,  in  case  he  cares 
to  attend  to  them. 

Before  going  further,  however,  let  me 
ask  and  answer  this  question.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  should  tell  us  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  God,  why  should  we 
think  the  statement,  as  coming  from 
him,  worthy  of  an  attention  which  we 

•  See  April  Eclectic. 

New  Series. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  6 


certainly  should  not  give  it  if  made  by 
a  person  less  distinguished  than  him¬ 
self  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  as 
follows.  We  should  think  Professor 
Huxley’s  statement  worth  considering 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  he  speaks  as 
a  man  pre-eminently  well  acquainted 
with  certain  classes  of  facts.  Secondly, 
he  speaks  as  a  man  eminent,  if  not  pre¬ 
eminent,  for  the  vigor  and  honesty  with 
which  he  has  faced  these  facts,  and' 
drawn  certain  conclusions  from  them. 
Accordingly,  when  he  sums  up  for  us 
the  main  conclusions  of  science,  he 
speaks  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  physical  universe,  as  mod¬ 
ern  science  has  thus  far  apprehended  it  ; 
and  similarly,  when  from  these  conclu¬ 
sions  he  reasons  about  religion,  the  bulk 
of  the  arguments  which  he  advances 
against  theology  are  in  no  way  peculiar 
to  himself,  or  gain  any  of  their  strength 
47 
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from  his  reputation  ;  they  are  viitually 
the  arguments  of  the  whole  non-Chris¬ 
tian  world.  He  may  possibly  have,  on 
some  points,  views  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  may  also  have  certain  peculiar  ways 
of  stating  them.  But  it  requires  no 
great  critical  acuteness,  it  requires  only 
ordinary  fairness,  to  separate  those  of 
his  utterances  which  represent  facts 
generally  accepted,  and  arguments  gen¬ 
erally  influential,  from  those  which  rep¬ 
resent  only  some  peculiarity  of  his  own. 
Now  all  this  is  true  not  of  Professor 
Huxley  only.  With  various  qualifica¬ 
tions  it  is  equally  true  of  writers  with 
whom  Professor  Huxley  is  apparently 
in  constant  antagonism,  and  who  also 
exhibit  constant  antagonism  among 
themselves.  I  am  at  this  moment  think¬ 
ing  of  two  especially — Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  capacity  of  relig¬ 
ious  teacher,  is  constantly  attacking 
both  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Huxley. 
Professor  Huxley  repays  Mr.  Harrison’s 
blows  with  interest  ;  and  there  ate  cer¬ 
tain  questions  of  a  religious  and  practi¬ 
cal  character  as  to  which  he  and  Mr. 
Spencer  would  be  hardly  on  better 
terms.  But  underneath  the  several 
questions  they  quarrel  about,  there  is  a 
solid  substructure  of  conclusions,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  arguments,  as  to  which  they 
all  agree — agree  in  the  most  absolute 
way.  What  this  agreement  consists  in, 
and  what  practical  bearing,  if  taken  by 
itself,  it  must  have  on  our  views  of  life, 
I  shall  now  try  to  explain  in  a  brief  and 
unquestionable  summary  ;  and  in  that 
summary,  what  the  reader  will  have  be¬ 
fore  him  is  not  the  private  opinion  of 
these  eminent  men,  but  ascertained  facts 
with  regard  to  man  and  the  universe  ; 
and  the  conclusions  which,  if  we  have 
nothing  else  to  assist  us,  are  necessarily 
drawn  from  those  facts  by  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  mention 
of  names,  however,  has  this  signal  con¬ 
venience.  It  will  keep  the  reader  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  am  not  speaking  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  will  supply  him  with  standards 
by  which  he  can  easily  test  the  accuracy 
and  the  sufficiency  of  my  assertions. 

The  case,  then,  of  science  or  modern 
thought  against  theological  religion  or 
theism,  and  the  Christian  religion  in 
particular,  substantially  is  as  follows. 

In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  now  an  estab¬ 


lished  fact  that  the  physical  universe, 
whether  it  ever  had  a  beginning  or  no, 
is  at  all  events  of  an  antiquity  beyond 
also,  that  imagination  can  realize  ;  and 
what  the  whether  or  no  it  is  limfted,  its 
extent  is  so  vast  as  to  be  equally  unim¬ 
aginable.  Science  may  not  pronounce 
it  absolutely  to  be  either  eternal  or  in¬ 
finite,  but  science  does  say  this,  that  so 
far  as  our  faculties  can  carry  us,  they 
reveal  to  us  no  hint  of  either  limit,  end, 
or  beginning. 

It  is  further  established  that  the  stuff 
out  of  which  the  universe  is  made  is  the 
same  everywhere  and  follows  the  same 
laws — whether  at  Clapham  Common  or 
in  the  farthest  system  of  stars — and  that 
this  has  always  been  so  to  the  remotest 
of  the  penetrable  abysses  of  time.  It  is 
established  yet  further  that  the  universe 
in  its  present  condition  has  evolved  it¬ 
self  out  of  simpler  conditions,  solely  in 
virtue  of  the  qualities  which  still  inhere 
in  its  elements,  and  make  to-day  what  it 
is,  just  as  they  have  made  all  yesterdays. 

Lastly,  in  this  physical  universe  science 
has  included  man — not  alone  his  body, 
but  his  life  and  his  mind  also.  Every 
operation  of  thought,  every  fact  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  has  shown  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  in  a  constant  and  definite  way  with 
the  presence  and  with  certain  conditions 
of  certain  particles  of  matter,  which  are 
shown,  in  their  turn,  to  be  in  their  last 
analysis  absolutely  similar  to  the  matter 
of  gases,  plants,  or  minerals.  The 
demonstration  has  every  appearance  of 
being  morally  complete.  The  interval 
between  mud  and  mind,  seemingly  so 
impassable,  has  been  traversed  by  a 
series  of  closely  consecutive  steps. 
Mind,  which  was  once  thought  to  have 
descended  into  matter,  is  shown  form¬ 
ing  itself,  and  slowly  emerging  out  of  it. 
From  forms  of  life  so  low  that  natural¬ 
ists  can  hardly  decide  whether  it  is  tight 
to  class  them  as  plants  or  animals,  up 
to  the  life  that  is  manifested  in  saints, 
heroes,  or  philosophers,  there  is  no 
break  to  be  detected  in  the  long  process 
of  development.  There  is  no  step  in 
the  process  where  science  finds  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  postulating  or  even  suspecting 
the  presence  of  any  new  factor. 

.And  the  same  holds  good  of  the  low¬ 
est  forms  of  life,  and  what  Professor 
Huxley  calls  “  the  common  matter  of 
the  universe.”  It  is  true  that  experi- 
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mentalists  have  been  thus  far  unable  to 
observe  the  generation  of  the  former  out 
of  the  latter,  but  this  failure  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  many  ways,  and  does 
nothing  to  weaken  the  overwhelming 
evidet  ce  of  analogy  that  such  generation 
really  does  take  place  or  has  taken  place 
at  some  earlier  period.  “  Carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fluxley,  “  certainly  possess  no 
properties  but  those  of  ordinary  matter. 

.  .  .  But  when  they  are  brought  together 
under  certain  conditions  they  give  rise 
to  protoplasm  ;  and  this  protoplasm  ex¬ 
hibits  the  phenomenon  of  life.  I  see  no 
breach  in  this  series  of  steps  in  molecu¬ 
lar  complication,'  and  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  the  language  which  is 
applicable  to  any  one  form  of  the  series 
may  not  be  used  to  any  of  the  others.”  * 

So  much,  then,  for  what  modern  sci¬ 
ence  teaches  us  as  to  the  Universe  and 
the  evolution  of  man.  We  will  pres¬ 
ently  consider  the  ways,  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  as  they  are,  in  which  this  seems  to 
conflict  with  the  ideas  of  all  Theism  and 
theology.  But  first  for  a  moment  let  us 
turn  to  what  it  teaches  us  also  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  history  and  the  special  claims 
of  Christianity.  Approaching  Christi¬ 
anity  on  the  side  of  its  alleged  history, 
it  establishes  the  three  following  points. 
It  shows  us  first  that  this  alleged  his¬ 
tory,  with  the  substantial  truth  of  which 
Christianity  stands  or  falls,  contains  a 
number  of  statements  which  are  demon¬ 
strably  at  variance  with  fact ;  secondly, 
that  it  contains  others  which,  though 
very  probably  true,  are  entirely  misin¬ 
terpreted  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
writers  who  recorded  them  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  though  the  rest  may  not  be  demon¬ 
strably  false,  yet  those  among  them  most 
essential  to  the  Christian  doctrine  are  so 
monstrously  improbable  and  so  utterly 
unsupported  by  evidence  that  we  have 
no  more  ground  for  believing  in  them 
than  we  have  in  the  wolf  of  Romulus. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  main  con¬ 
clusions  of  science  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
on  theology  and  the  theologic  concep¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  Let  us  now  consider 
exactly  what  their  bearing  is.  Professor 
Huxley  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  we  have  reached  as  to  the  nature 
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of  things  in  general  does  not  enable  us 
to  deduce  from  it  any  absolute  denial 
either  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
or  of  an  immortal  soul  in  man,  or  even 
of  the  possibility  and  the  actual  occur¬ 
rence  of  miracles.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  believe  to-morrow  in  the  miracu¬ 
lous  history  of  Christianity  if  only  there 
Were  any  evidence  sufficiently  cogent- in 
its  favor  ;  and  on  the  authority  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  would  believe  in  God  and  in 
man’s  immortality.  Christianity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  only  religion  in  the  world 
whose  claims  to  a  miraculous  authority 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and 
science,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  these 
claims  to  be  unfounded.  What  follows 
is  this — whether  there  be  a  God  or  no, 
and  whether  He  has  given  us  immortal 
souls  or  no.  Science  declares  bluntly 
that  He  has  never  informed  us  of  either 
fact  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  to  warrant 
any  belief  in  either  it  can  be  found  only 
in  a  study  of  the  natural  Universe.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  to  the  natural  Universe  sci¬ 
ence  goes,  and  we  have  just  seen  what  it 
finds  there.  Part  of  what  it  finds  bears 
specially  on  the  theologic  conception 
of  God,  and  part  bears  specially  on  the 
theologic  conception  of  man.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  God,  to  an  intelligent  creator 
and  ruler,  it  finds  him  on  every  ground 
to  be  a  baseless  and  a  superfluous  hypoth¬ 
esis.  In  former  conditiom  df  knowl¬ 
edge  it  admits  that  this  was  otherwise — 
that  the  hypothesis  then  was  not  only 
natural  but  necessary  ;  for  there  were 
many  seeming  mysteries  which  could 
not  be  explained  without  it.  But  now 
the  case  has  been  altogether  reversed. 
One  after  another  these  mysteries  have 
been  analyzed,  not  entirely,  but  to  this 
extent  at  all  events,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  an  intelligent  creator  is  not  only  no¬ 
where  necessary,  but  it  generally  intro¬ 
duces  far  more  difficulties  than  it  solves. 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  demonstrate 
that  a  creator  does  not  exist,  we  have 
no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that 
he  does.  With  regard  to  man,  what  sci¬ 
ence  finds  is  analogous.  According  to 
theology  he  is  a  being  specially  related 
to  God,  and  his  conduct  and  his  des¬ 
tinies  have  an  importance  which  dwarfs 
the  sum  of  material  things  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  But  science  exhibits  him  in  a 
very  different  light ;  it  shows  that  in 
none  of  the  qualities  once  thought  pecul- 
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iar  to  him  does  he  differ  essentially 
from  other  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
It  shows  that  just  as  there  are  no  grounds 
for  supposing  the  existence  of  a  creator, 
so  there  are  none  for  supposing  the  ex* 
istence  of  an  immortal  human  soul  ; 
while  as  for  man’s  importance  relative 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  it  shows 
that,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  also 
as  a  race,  he  is  less  than  a  bubble  of 
foam  is  when  compared  with  the  whole 
sea.  The  few  thousand  years  over 
which  history  takes  us  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  ages  for  which 
the  human  race  has  existed.  The  whole 
existence  of  the  human  race  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  when  compared  with  the  existence 
of  the  eatth  ;  and  the  earth's  history  is 
but  a  second  and  the  earth  but  a  grain 
of  dust  in  the  vast  duration  and  vast 
magnitude  of  the  All.  Nor  is  this  true 
of  the  past  only,  it  is  true  of  the  future 
also.  As  the  individual  dies  so  also  will 
the  race  die  ;  nor  would  a  million  of  ad* 
ditional  years  add  anything  to  its  com¬ 
parative  importance.  Just  as  it  emerged 
out  of  lifeless  matter  yesterday,  so  will 
it  sink  again  into  lifeless  matter  to-mor¬ 
row.  Or  to  put  the  case  more  briefly 
still,  it  is  merely  one  fugitive  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  matter  and  force,  which, 
always  obedient  to  the  same  unchanging 
laws,  manifest  themselves  equally  in  a 
dung- heap,  ifi  a  pig,  and  in  a  planet — 
matter  and  force  which,  so  far  as  our 
faculties  can  carry  us,  have  existed  and 
will  exist  everywhere  and  forever,  and 
which  nowhere,  so  far  as  our  faculties 
avail  to  read  them,  show  any  sign,  as  a 
whole,  of  meaning,  of  design,  or  of  in¬ 
telligence. 

It  is  possible  that  Professor  Huxley, 
or  some  other  scientific  authority,  may 
be  able  to  find  fault  with  some  of  my 
sentences  or  my  expressions,  and  to 
show  that  they  are  not  professionally  or 
professor  ially  accurate.  If  they  care  for 
such  trifling  criticism  they  are  welcome 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  I  defy  any 
one  to  show,  putting  expression  aside 
and  paying  attention  only  to  the  general 
meaning  of  what  I  have  stated,  that  the 
foregoing  account  of  what  science  claims 
to  have  established  is  not  substantially 
true,  and  is  not  admitted  to  be  so  by 
any  contemporary  thinker  who  opposes 
science  to  theism,  from  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  to  Professor  Huxley  himself. 


And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  something 
which  in  itself  is  merely  a  matter  of 
words,  but  which  will  bring  what  I  have 
said  thus  far  into  the  circle  of  contem¬ 
porary  discussion.  The  men  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  having  forced  the 
above  views  on  the  world,  who  have  un¬ 
folded  to  us  the  verities  of  nature  and 
human  history,  and  have  felt  constrained 
by  these  to  abandon  their  old  religious 
convictions — these  men  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  have  by  common  consent  agreed, 
in  this  country,  to  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Agnostics.  Now  there  has 
been  much  quarrelling  of  late  among 
these  Agnostics  as  to  what  Agnosticism 
— the  thing  which  unites  them — is.  It 
must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every  im¬ 
partial  observer,  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  are  little  more  than  verbal, 
and  arise  from  bad  writing  rather  than 
from  different  reasoning.  Substantially 
the  meaning  of  one  and  all  of  them  is 
the  same.  Let  us  take  for  instance  the 
two  who  are  most  ostentatiously  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  have  lately  been  ex¬ 
hibiting  themselves,  in  this  and  other 
Reviews,  like  two  terriers  each  at  the 
other’s  throat.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
I  mean  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison. 

Some  writers.  Professor  Huxley  sa>s, 
Mr.  Harrison  among  them,  have  been 
speaking  of  Agnosticism  as  if  it  was  a 
creed  or  a  faith  or  a  philosophy.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  proclaims  himself  to  he 
"dazed”  and  "bewildered”  by  the 
statements.  Agnosticism,  he  says,  is 
not  any  one  of  these  things.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply — I  will  give  his  definition  in  his  own 
words — 

"  a  method,  the  essence  of  which  lies  in  the 
vigorous  application  of  a  single  principle. 
....  Positively,  the  principle  may  be  expressed  ; 
In  matters  of  the  intellect,  follow  your  reason 
as  far  as  it  will  take  you,  without  regard  to 
any  other  consideration.  And  negatively  :  In 
matters  of  the  intellect,  do  not  pretend  that 
conclusions  are  certain  which  are  not  demon¬ 
strated  or  demonstrable.  That  I  take  to  be 
the  Agnostic  faith,  which  if  a  man  keep  whole 
and  undefiled,  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  look 
the  universe  in  the  face,  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  him." 

Now  anything  worse  expressed  than 
this  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  he 
is  engaged  in,  or  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  his  own  general  meaning, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  Agnos- 
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ticism,  as  generally  undetstood,  may, 
from  one  point  of  vien',  be  no  doubt 
rightly  described  as  “  a  method.”  But 
is  it  a  method  with  no  results,  or  with 
results  that  are  of  no  inteiest  ?  If  so, 
there  would  be  hardly  a  human  being 
idiot  enough  to  waste  a  thought  upon  it. 
The  interest  resides  in  its  results,  and 
its  results  solely,  and  specially  in  those 
results  that  affect  our  ideas  about  lelig* 
ion.  Accordingly,  when  the  word  Ag¬ 
nosticism  is  now  used  in  discussii.n,  the 
meaning  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  use  it  is  not  a  method,  but 
the  results  of  a  method,  in  their  relig¬ 
ious  bearings  ;  and  the  method  is  of  in¬ 
terest  only  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  these. 
Agnosticism  means,  therefore,  precisely 
what  Professor  Huxley  sa>s  it  does  not 
mean.  It  means  a  creed,  it  means  a 
faith,  it  means  a  religious  or  irreligious 
philosophy.  And  this  is  the  meaning 
attributed  to  it  not  only  by  the  world  at 
large,  but  in  reality  by  Professor  Huxley 
also  quite  as  much  as  by  anybody.  I 
will  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact, 
that  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  having 
first  fiercely  declared  Agnosticism  to  be 
nothing  but  a  method,  in  the  very  next 
sentence  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
‘‘faith.’'  1  will  pass  on  to  a  passage 
that  is  far  more  unambiguous.  It  is 
taken  from  the  same  essay.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

“  ‘  Agnosticism  [says  Mr.  Harrison]  is  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion,  an  entirely 
negative  stage,  the  point  reached  by  physi¬ 
cists,  a  purely  mental  conclusion,  with  no  re¬ 
lation  to  things  social  at  all.’  I  am  [says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley]  quite  dazed  by  this  declaration. 
Are  there  then  any  ‘  conclusions  ’  that  are  not 
’  purely  mental  ’  ?  Is  there  no  relation  to 
things  social  in  ‘  mental  conclusions  ’  which 
affect  men's  whole  conception  of  life  ?  .  .  .  . 
'  Agnosticism  is  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  re¬ 
ligion.’  If  ...  .  Mr.  Harrison,  like  most 
people,  means  by  *  religion  ’  theology,  then, 
in  my  judgment,  Agnosticism  ran  be  said  to 
be  a  stage  in  its  evolution  only  as  death  may 
be  said  to  be  the  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
life.’’ 

Let  us  consider  what  this  means.  It 
means  precisely  what  every  one  else  has 
all  along  been  saying,  that  Agnosticism 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  doctrine, 
a  creed,  a  faith,  or  a  philosophy,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  which  is  the  negation  of  theo- 
logic  religion.  Now  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  theologic  religion  are 
these.  There  is  a  personal  God,  who 


watches  over  the  lives  of  men  ;  and 
there  is  an  immortal  soul  in  man,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  flux  of  matter.  Agnos¬ 
ticism,  then,  expressed  in  the  briefest 
terms,  amounts  to  two  articles — not  of 
belief,  but  of  disbelief.  /  do  not  believe 
in  any  God,  personal,  intelligent,  or  with 
a  purpose  ;  or,  at  least,  with  any  purpose 
that  has  any  concern  with  man.  1  do  not 
believe  in  any  immortal  soul,  or  in  any 
personality  or  consciousness  surviving  the 
dissolution  of  the  body. 

Here  I  anticipate  from  many  quarters 
a  rebuke  which  men  of  science  are  very 
fond  of  administering.  I  shall  be  told 
that  .Agnostics  never  say  “  there  is  no 
God,”  and  never  say  ‘‘  there  is  no  im¬ 
mortal  soul.”  Professor  Huxley  is 
often  particularly  vehement  on  this 
point.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
a  dogmatic  atheist  is,  in  his  view,  as 
foolish  as  a  dogmatic  theist  ;  and  that 
an  Agnostic,  true  to  the  etymology  of 
his  name,  is  not  a  man  who  denies  God, 
but  who  has  no  opinion  about  him.  But 
this — even  if  true  in  some  dim  and  re¬ 
mote  sense — is  for  practical  purposes  a 
mere  piece  of  solemn  quibbling,  and  is 
utterly  belied  by  the  very  mtn  who  use 
it  whenever  they  raise  their  voices  to 
speak  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Ag¬ 
nostics,  if  they  shrink  from  saying  that 
there  is  no  God,  at  least  tell  us  that 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  there  is 
one, -and  much  to  suggest  that  there  is 
not.  Surely,  if  they  never  spoke  more 
strongly  than  this,  for  practical  purposes 
this  is  an  absolute  denial.  Professor 
Huxley,  for  instance,  is  utterly  unable 
to  demonstrate  that  an  evening  edition 
of  the  Times  is  not  printed  in  Sirius  ; 
but  if  any  action  depended  on  our  be¬ 
lieving  this  to  be  true,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was 
a  foolish  and  fantastic  falsehood.  Who 
would  think  the  better  of  him — who 
would  not  think  the  worse — if  in  this 
matter  he  gravely  declared  himself  to  be 
an  Agnostic  ?  And  precisely  the  same 
may  be  said  of  him  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  God.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  he  is  not  in  doubt  about  it.  He 
denies  it.  I  need  not,  however,  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  my  own  reasoning.  I 
find  Professor  Huxley  himself  endorsing 
every  word  that  I  have  just  uttered. 
He  declares  that  such  questions  as  are 
treated  of  in  volumes  of  divinity.  ‘‘  are 
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essentially  questions  of  lunar  politics 
.  .  .  not  worth  the  attention  of  men 
who  have  work  to  do  in  the  world 
and  he  cites  Hume’s  advice  with  regard 
to  such  volumes  as  being  “  most  wise" 
— “  Commit  them  to  the  flames,  for  they 
can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and 
illusion”*  Quotations  of  a  similar  im¬ 
port  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  ; 
but  it  will  be  enough  to  add  to  this  the 
statements  quoted  already,  that  Agnos¬ 
ticism  is  to  theologic  religion  what  death 
is  to  life  ;  and  that  physiology  does  but 
deepen  and  complete  the  gloom  of  the 
gloomiest  motto  of  Paganism — “  Debe- 
mur  morti."  If  then  Agnosticism  is 
not  an  absolute  and  dogmatic  denial  of 
the  fundamental  propositions  of  theol 
ogy,  it  differs  from  an  absolute  and 
dogmatic  denial  in  a  degree  that  is  so 
trivial  as  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  himself,  "  not  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  men  who  have  work  to  do  in 
the  world.”  For  all  practical  purposes 
and  according  to  the  real  opinion  of 
Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Harrison 
equally.  Agnosticism  is  not  doubt,  is 
not  suspension  of  judgment  ;  but  it  is  a 
denial  of  what  ”  most  people  mean  by 
religion” — that  is  to  say,  the  fundament¬ 
al  propositions  of  theology,  so  absolute 
that  Professor  Huxley  compares  it  to 
their  death. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the.  next 
point  in  our  argument,  which  I  will  in¬ 
troduce  by  quoting  Professor  Huxley 
again.  This  denial  of  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  theology  "affects,”  he 
says,  "  men’s  whole  conception  of  life.” 
Let  us  consider  how.  By  the  Christian 
world,  life  was  thought  to  be  important 
owing  to  its  connection  with  some  un¬ 
seen  universe,  full  of  interests  and  issues 
which  were  too  great  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  at  present,  but  in  which,  for  good 
or  evil,  we  should  each  of  us  one  day 
share,  taking  our  place  among  the  awful 
things  of  eternity.  But  at  the  touch  of 
the  Agnostic  doctrine  this  unseen  uni¬ 
verse  bursts  like  a  bubble,  melts  like  an 
empty  dream  ;  and  all  the  meaning 
which  it  once  imparted  to  life  vanishes 
from  its  surface  like  mists  from  a  field 
at  morning.  In  every  sense  but  one, 
which  is  exclusively  physical,  man  is  re¬ 
morselessly  cut  adrift  from  the  eternal  ; 
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and  whatever  importance  or  interest 
anything  has  for  any  of  us,  must  be  de¬ 
rived  altogether  from  the  shifting  pains 
or  pleasures  which  go  to  make  up  our 
momentary  span  of  life,  or  the  life  of 
our  race,  which  in  the  illimitable  history 
of  the  All  is  an  incident  just  as  momen¬ 
tary. 

Now  supposing  the  importance  and 
interest  which  life  has  thus  lost  cannot 
be  replaced  in  any  other  way,  will  life 
really  have  suffered  any  practical  change 
and  degradation  ?  To  this  question  our 
Agnostics  with  one  consent  say  Yes. 
Professor  Huxley  says  that  if  theologic 
denial  leads  us  to  nothing  but  material¬ 
ism,  "  the  beauty  of  a  life  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed,’'  and  "  its  energies  para¬ 
lyzed  *  and  that  no  one  not  histori¬ 
cally  blind,  "  is  likely  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
factor  in  human  history,”  or  to  doubt 
that  some  substitute  genuine  enough  and 
worthy  enough  to  replace  it  will  arise.”! 
Mr.  Spencer  says  the  same  thing  with 
even  greater  clearness  :  while  as  for  Mr. 
Harrison,  it  is  needless  to  quote  from 
him  ;  for  half  of  what  he  has  written  is 
an  amplification  of  these  statements. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  that  life,  in  some 
very  practical  sense,  will  be  ruined  if 
science,  having  destroyed  theologic  re¬ 
ligion,  cannot  put,  or  allow  to  be  put, 
some  other  religion  in  place  of  it.  But 
we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  this 
general  language.  Life  will  be  ruined, 
we  say.  Let  us  consider  to  what  extent 
and  how.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  life 
which  obviously  will  not  be  touched  at 
all,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  which  is 
called  the  moral  code.  Theft,  murder, 
some  forms  of  lying  and  dishonesty,  and 
some  forms  of  sexual  license,  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  welfare  of  any  society  ; 
and  society,  in  self  defence,  would  still 
condemn  and  prohibit  them,  even  sup¬ 
posing  it  had  no  more  religion  than  a 
tribe  of  gibbering  monkeys.  But  the 
moral  code  thus  retained  would  consist 
of  prohibitions  only,  and  of  such  pro¬ 
hibitions  only  as  could  be  enforced  by 
external  sanctions.  Since,  then,  this 
much  would  survive  the  loss  of  religion, 
let  us  consider  what  would  be  lost  along 
with  it.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  general  terms, 

*  Ijiy  Sermons,  Essays,  artti  Reviews,  p.  127. 
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has  told  us  plainly  enough.  What  would 
be  lost,  he  says,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
“  our  ideas  of  goodness,  rectitude,  or 
duty,”  or,  to  use  a  single  word,  “  mo¬ 
rality.”  This  is  no  contradiction  of 
what  has  just  been  said,  for  morality  is 
not  obedience,  enforced  or  even  instinc¬ 
tive,  to  laws  which  have  an  external 
sanction,  but  an  active  co-operation 
wrth  the  spirit  of  such  laws,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  sanction  that  resides  in  our 
own  wills.  But  not  only  would  morality 
be  lost,  or  this  desire  to  work  actively 
for  the  social  good  ;  there  would  be  lost 
also  every  higher  conception  of  what  the 
social  good  or  of  what  our  own  good  is  ; 
and  men  would,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says, 
”  become  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  the  relative.”  Professor 
Huxley  admits  in  effect  precisely  the 
same  thing  when  he  says  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  systematic  materialism  is  to 
”  paralyze  the  energies  of  life,”  and  ”  to 
destroy  its  beauty.’ 

Let  us  try  to  put  the  matter  a  little 
more  concisely.  It  is  admitted  by  our 
Agnostics  that  the  most  valuable  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  life  is  our  sense  of  duty, 
coupled  with  obedience  to  its  dictates  ; 
and  this  sense  of  duty  derives  both  its 
existence  and  its  power  over  us  from  re¬ 
ligion,  and  from  religion  alone.  How 
it  derived  them  from  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  is  obvious.  The  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  prescribed  it  to  us  as  the  voice  of 
God  to  the  soul,  apprealing  as  rt  were  to 
all  our  most  powerful  passions — to  our 
fear,  to  our  hope,  and  to  our  love. 
Hope  gave  it  a  meaning  to  us,  and  love 
and  fear  gave  it  a  sanction.  The  Ag¬ 
nostics  have  got  rid  of  God  and  the  soul 
together,  with  the  loves,  and  fears,  and 
hopes  by  which  the  two  were  connected. 
The  problem  before  them  is  to  discover 
some  other  considerations — that  is  some 
other  religion — which  shall  invest  duty 
with  the  solemn  meaning  and  authority 
derivable  no  longer  from  these.  Our 
Agnostics,  as  we  know,  declare  them¬ 
selves  fully  able  to  solve  it.  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Mr.  Harrison,  though  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  each  is  different,  declare  not 


*  “  Since  the  beginning  Religion  has  had 
the  all  essential  office  of  preventing  men  from 
being  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  relative  or  the 
immediate,  and  of  awaking  them  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  something  beyond  it.’’ — First 
PrincipUs,  p.  100. 


only  that  some  new  religion  is  ready  for 
us,  but  that  it  is  a  religion  higher  and 
mote  efficacious  than  the  old  ;  while 
Professor  Huxley,  though  less  prophetic 
and  sanguine,  rebukes  those  ”  who  are 
alarmed  lest  man’s  moral  nature  be  de¬ 
based,”  and  declares  that  a  wise  man 
like  Hume  would  merely  “  smile  at  their 
perplexities.”  * 

Let  us  now  consider  what  this  new  re¬ 
ligion  is — or  rather  these  new  religions, 
for  we  are  oflered  more  than  one.  Sj 
far  as  form  goes,  indeed,  we  ate  offered 
several.  They  can,  however,  all  of 
them  be  resolved  into  two,  resting  on 
two  entirely  different  bases,  though 
sometimes,  if  not  usually,  offered  to  our 
acceptance  in  combination.  One  of 
these,  which  is  called  by  some  of  its  lit¬ 
erary  adherents  Positivism  or  the  Relig¬ 
ion  of  Humanity,  is  based  on  two  prop¬ 
ositions  with  regard  to  the  human  race. 
The  first  proposition  is  that  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  though  slowly  improving,  and 
will  one  day  reach  a  condition  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  itself.  The  second  prop¬ 
osition  is  that  this  remote  consummation 
can  be  made  so  interesting  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  to  all  intervening  generations 
that  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
it  about  and  hasten  it.  Thus,  though 
Humanity  is  admitted  to  be  absolutely 
a  fleeting  phenomenon  in  the  universe, 
it  is  presented  relatively  as  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  individual  ;  and  duty  is 
supplied  with  a  constant  meaning  by 
hope,  and  with  a  constant  motive  by 
sympathy.  The  basis  of  the  other  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  only  different  from  this,  but 
opposed  to  it.  Just  as  this  demands 
that  we  turn  away  from  the  universe, 
and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  hu¬ 
manity,  so  the  other  demands  that  we 
turn  away  from  humanity  and  concen¬ 
trate  our  attention  on  the  universe.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  this  the  Religion 
of  the  Unknowable  ;  and  though  many 
Agnostics  consider  the  name  fantastic, 
they  one  and  all  of  them,  if  they  resign 
the  religion  of  humanity,  consider  and 
appeal  to  this  as  the  only  possible  alter¬ 
native. 

Now  I  have  already  in  this  Review, 
not  many  months  since,  endeavored  to 
show  how  completely  absurd  and  child¬ 
ish  the  first  of  these  two  religions,  the 


*  Lay  Sermons,  pp.  123.  124. 
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Religion  of  Humanity,  is.  I  do  not 
'propose,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  further 
here,  but  will  beg  the  reader  to  consider 
that  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argu* 
nient  it  is  brushed  aside  like  rubbish, 
unworthy  of  a  second  examination.  Pei* 
haps  this  request  will  sound  somewhat 
aibitrary  and  arrogant,  but  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  add  which  will  show  that  it  is 
neither.  The  particular  views  which  I 
now  aim  at  discussing  are  the  views  rep* 
resented  by  Professor  Huxley  ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  rejects  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  as  completely  as  I  do,  and 
with  a  great  deal  less  ceremony,  as  the 
following  passage  will  demonstrate. 

“Out  of  the  darkness  of  prehistoric  ages 
man  emerges  with  the  marks  of  his  lowly 
origin  strung  upon  him.  He  is  a  brute,  only 
more  intelligent  than  the  other  brutes  ;  a  blind 
prey  to  impulses  which,  as  often  as  not,  lead 
him  to  destruction  ;  a  victim  to  endless  illu¬ 
sions  which,  as  often  as  not,  makes  his  mental 
existence  a  terror  and  a  burden,  and  fill  his 
physical  life  with  barren  toil  and  battle.  He 
attains  a  certain  degree  of  physical  comfort, 
and  develops  a  more  or  less  workable  theory 
of  life,  in  such  favorable  situations  as  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  and  then,  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  struggles 
with  varying  fortunes,  attended  by  infinite 
wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  misery,  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  at  this  point  against  the  greed  and 
the  ambition  of  his  fellow-men.  He  makes  a 
point  of  killing  or  otherwise  persecuting  all 
those  who  try  to  get  him  to  move  on  ;  and 
when  he  has  moved  on  a  step  foolishly  confers 
post-mortem  deification  on  his  victims.  He 
exactly  repeats  the  process  with  all  who  want 
to  move  a  step  yet  further.  And  the  best  men 
of  the  best  men  of  the  best  epoch  are  simply 
those  who  make  the  fewest  blunders  and  com¬ 
mit  the  fewest  sins . I  know  of  no  study 

so  unutterably  saddening  as  that  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  humanity  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals 
of  history  ;  .  .  .  .  [and]  when  the  Positivists 
order  men  to  worship  Humanity — that  is  to 
say,  to  adore  the  generalized  conception  of 
men,  as  they  ever  have  been,  and  probably 
ever  will  be — I  must  reply  that  I  could  just  as 
soon  bow  down  and  worship  the  generalized 
conception  of  a  *  wilderness  of  apes.’  ’’  * 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  and 
look  about  us,  so  as  to  see  whete  we 
stand.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  Ag¬ 
nostics  have  all  gone  together  with  ab¬ 
solute  unanimity,  and  1  conceive  myself 
to  have  gone  with  them.  They  have  all 
been  unanimous  in  their  rejection  of 
theology,  and  in  regarding  man  and  the 
race  of  men  as  a  fugitive  manifestation 


*  “  Agnosticism,”  Nineteenth  Century,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1889,  pp.  I91,  192. 


of  the  all-enduring  something,  which  al* 
ways,  everywhere,  and  in  an  equal  de* 
gree,  is  behind  all  other  phenomena  of 
the  Universe.  They  are  unanimous 
also  in  affirming  that,  in  spite  of  its  fugi* 
tive  character,  life  can  afford  us  certain 
considerations  and  interests,  which  will 
still  make  duty  binding  on  us,  will  still 
give  it  a  meaning.  At  this  point,  how* 
ever,  they  divide  into  two  bands.  Some 
of  them  assert  that  the  motive  and  the 
meaning  of  duty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  regarded  as  a  single 
drama,  with  a  prolonged  and  glorious 
conclusion,  complete  in  itself,  satisfying 
in  itself,  and  imparting,  by  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  sympathy,  its  own  meaning  and 
grandeur  to  the  individual  life,  which 
would  else  be  petty  and  contemptible. 
This  is  what  some  assert,  and  this  is 
what  others  deny.  With  those  who  as* 
sert  it  we  have  now  parted  company, 
and  are  standing  alone  with  those  others 
who  deny  it — Professor  Huxley  among 
them,  as  one  of  their  chief  spokesmen. 

And  now  addressing  myself  to  Profes* 
sor  Huxley  in  this  character,  let  me  ex* 
plain  what  I  shall  tiy  to  prove  to  him. 
If  he  could  believe  in  God  and  in  the 
divine  authority  of  Christ,  he  admits  he 
could  account  for  duty  and  vindicate  a 
meaning  for  life  ;  but  he  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve,  even  though  for  some  reasons  he 
might  wish  to  do  so,  because  he  holds 
that  the  beliefs  in  question  have  no  evi* 
dence  to  support  them.  He  complains 
that  an  English  bishop  has  called  this 
refusal  “cowardly” — “has  so  far  de* 
parted  from  his  customary  courtesy  and 
self-respect  as  to  speak  of  *  cowardly 
Agnosticism.’  ”  1  agree  with  Professor 

Huxley  that,  on  the  grounds  advanced 
by  the  bishop,  this  epithet  “  cowardly” 
is  entirely  undeserved  ;  but  1  propose 
to  show  him  that,  if  not  deserved  on 
them,  it  is  deserved  on  others,  entirely 
unsuspected  by  himself.  I  propose  to 
show  that  his  Agnosticism  is  really  cow* 
aidl),  but  cowardly  not  because  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  believe  enough,  but  because, 
tried  by  its  own  standards,  it  refuses  to 
deny  enough.  I  propose  to  show  that 
the  same  method  and  piinciple,  which 
is  fatal  to  our  faith  in  the  God  and  the 
future  life  of  theology,  is  equally  fatal 
to  anything  which  can  give  existence  a 
meaning,  or  which  can — to  have  re¬ 
course  to  Professor  Huxley’s  own 
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phrases — “  prevent  our  ‘  eneigies  ’  from 
being  ‘  paralyzed,'  and  *  life’s  beauty  ’ 
from  being  destroyed.”  I  propose,  in 
other  words,  to  show  that  his  agnosti¬ 
cism  is  cowardly,  not  because  it  does 
not  dare  to  affirm  the  authority  of  Christ, 
but  because  it  does  not  dare  to  deny  the 
meaning  and  the  reality  of  duty.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  show  that  the  miserable  rags  of 
argument  with  which  he  attempts  to 
cover  the  life  which  he  professes  to  have 
stripped  naked  of  superstition  are  part 
and  parcel  of  that  very  superstition  itself 
—that,  though  they  are  not  the  chasuble 
and  the  embroidered  robe  of  theology, 
they  aie  its  hair  shirt,  and  its  hair  shirt 
in  tatters — utterly  useless  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  is  despairingly  applied, 
and  serving  only  to  make  the  foilorn 
wearer  ridiculous.  I  propose  to  show 
that  in  retaining  this  dishonored  gar¬ 
ment,  Agnosticism  is  playing  the  part  of 
an  intellectual  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ; 
and  that  in  professing  to  give  up  all  that 
it  cannot  demonstrate,  it  is  keeping  back 
part,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  price — 
not  however  from  dishonesty,  but  from 
a  dogged  and  obstinate  cowardice,  from 
a  terror  at  facing  the  ruin  which  its  own 
principles  have  made. 

Some  no  doubt  will  think  that  this  is 
a  rash  undertaking,  or  else  that  1  am 
merely  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  little 
rhetoric.  I  hope  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  undertaking  is  not  rash,  and 
that  1  mean  my  expressions  to  be  taken 
in  a  frigid  and  literal  sense.  Let  me 
begin  then  by  repeating  one  thing,  which 
I  have  said  before.  When  I  say  that 
Agnosticism  is  fatal  to  our  conception 
of  duty,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  fatal  to 
those  broad  rules  and  obligations  which 
are  obviously  necessary  to  any  civilized 
society,  which  are  distinctly  defensible 
on  obvious  utilitarian  grounds,  and 
which,  speaking  geneially,  can  be  en¬ 
forced  by  external  sanctions.  These 
rules  and  obligations  have  existed  from 
the  eailiest  ages  of  social  life,  and  are 
sure  to  exist  as  long  as  social  life  exists. 
But  so  far  are  they  from  giving  life  a 
meaning,  that  on  Professor  Huxley’s 
own  showing  they  have  barely  made  life 
tolerable.  A  general  obedience  to  them 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
has  left  ”  the  evolution  of  man,  as  set 
forth  in  the  annals  of  history,”  the 
“most  unutterably  saddening  study” 


that  Professor  Huxley  knows.  From 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present — Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  admits  this — the  nature  of 
man  has  been  such  that,  despite  their 
laws  and  their  knowledge,  most  men 
have  made  themselves  miserable  by 
yielding  to  “greed”  and  to  “ambi¬ 
tion,”  and  by  practising  “  infinite 
wickedness.”  They  have  proscribed 
their  wisest  when  alive,  and  accorded 
them  a  “foolish”  hero-worship ’ when 
dead.  Infinite  wickedness,  blindness, 
and  idiotic  emotion  have  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Huxley’s  deliberate  es¬ 
timate,  marked  and  marred  men  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  ;  and  he 
deliberately  says  also,  that  “  as  men 
ever  have  been,  they  probably  ever  will 
be.” 

To  do  our  duty,  then,  evidently  im¬ 
plies  a  struggle.  The  impulses  usually 
uppermost  in  us  have  to  be  checked,  or 
chastened,  by  others  ;  and  these  other 
impulses  have  to  be  generated,  by  fixing 
our  attention  on  considerations  which 
lie  somehow  beneath  the  surface.  If 
this  were  not  so,  men  would  always  have 
done  their  duty ;  and  their  history 
would  not  have  been  “  unutterably  sad¬ 
dening,”  as  Professor  Huxley  says  it 
has  been.  What  sort  of  considerations, 
then,  must  those  we  require  be  ?  Be¬ 
fore  answering  this  question,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  with  Professor 
Huxley's  help,  let  us  make  ourselves 
quite  clear  what  duty  is.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  showed  that  it  differs  from  a  pas¬ 
sive  obedience  to  external  laws,  in  being 
a  voluntary  and  active  obedience  to  a 
law  that  is  internal  ;  but  its  logical  aim 
is  analogous — that  is  to  say  the  good  of 
the  community,  ourselves  included.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  describes  it  thus — “  to 
devote  oneself  to  the  service  of  human¬ 
ity,  including  intellectual  and  moral 
self-culture  under  that  name “  to 
pity  and  help  all  men  to  the  best  of 
one’s  ability  “  to  be  strong  and  pa¬ 
tient,”  “  to  be  ethically  pure  and  no¬ 
ble  and  to  push  our  devotion  to 
others  “  to  the  extremity  of  sclf-sacri- 
fice.”  All  these  phrases  are  Professor 
Huxley’s  own.  They  are  plain  enough 
in  themselves  ;  but  to  make  what  he 
means  yet  plainer,  he  tells  us  that  the 
best  examples  of  the  duty  he  has  been 
describing,  are  to  be  found  among  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs,  and  saints  such  as  Cath* 
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etineof  Sienna,  and  above  all  in  the  ideal 
Christ — “  the  noblest  ideal  of  human¬ 
ity,”  he  calls  it,  “  which  mankind  has 
yet  worshipped.”  Finally  he  says  that 
religion,  properly  understood,  is  simply 
the  reverence  and  love  for  [this]  ethical 
ideal,  and  the  desire  to  realize  that  ideal 
in  life,  which  every  man  ought  to  feef.  ” 
That  man  ‘‘  ought”  to  feel  this  desire, 
and  “  ought”  to  act  on  it,  ”  is,”  he 
says,  surely  indisputable,”  and  ”  Ag¬ 
nosticism  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
it  has  with  music  or  painting.” 

Here  then  we  come  to  something  at 
last  which  Professor  Huxley,  despite  all 
his  doubts,  declares  to  be  certain — to  a 
conclusion  which  Agnosticism  itself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view,  admits  to  be  ”  in¬ 
disputable.”  Agnosticism,  however, 
as  he  has  told  us  already,  lays  it  down 
as  a  ”  fundamental  axiom”  that  no  con¬ 
clusions  are  indisputable  but  such  as  are 
‘‘  demonstrated  or  demonstrable.”  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to 
do  our  duty,  and  that  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
perience  what  Professor  Huxley  calls 
”  religion,”  is  evidently  a  conclusion 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  demonstrated 
or  demonstrable  with  the  utmost  clear¬ 
ness  and  cogency.  Before,  however, 
enquiring  how  far  this  is  the  case,  we 
must  state  the  conclusion  in  somewhat 
different  terms,  but  still  in  terms  which 
we  have  Professor  Huxley’s  explicit  war¬ 
rant  for  using.  Duty  is  a  thing  which 
men  in  general,  “  as  they  always  have 
been,  and  probably  ever  will  be,”  have 
lamentably  failed  to  do,  and  to  do  which 
is  very  difficult,  going  as  it  does  against 
some  of  the  strongest  and  most  victori¬ 
ous  instincts  of  our  nature.  Professor 
Huxley’s  conclusion  then  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  thus  :  “  We  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  most  of  us  do  not  do,  and 
which  we  cannot  do  without  a  severe 
and  painful  struggle,  often  involving  the 
extremity  of  self-sacrifice.” 

And  now,  such  being  the  case,  let  us 
proceed  to  this  crucial  question — What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  all-important  word 
"  ought  f'  It  does  not  mean  merely 
that  on  utilitarian  grounds  the  conduct 
in  question  can  be  defended  as  tending 
to  certain  beneficent  results.  This  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  indeed  barren  and  use¬ 
less.  It  would  merely  amount  to  saying 
that  some  people  would  be  happier  if 
other  people  would  for  their  sake  con¬ 


sent  to  be  miserable  ;  or  that  men  would 
be  happier  as  a  race  if  their  instincts 
and  impulses  were  different  from  ”  what 
they  always  have  been  and  probably 
ever  will  be.”  When  we  say  that  cer¬ 
tain  conduct  ought  to  be  followed,  we 
do  not  mean  that  its  ultimate  results 
can  be  shown  to  be  beneficial  to  other 
people,  but  that  they  can  be  exhibited 
as  desirable  to  the  people  to  whom  the 
conduct  is  recommended — and  not  only 
as  desirable,  but  as  desirable  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree — desirable  beyond  all 
other  results  that  ate  immediately  bene¬ 
ficial  to  themselves.  Now  the  Positiv¬ 
ists,  or  any  other  believers  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Humanity,  absurd  as  their  be¬ 
liefs  may  be,  still  have  in  their  beliefs  a 
means  by  which,  theoretically,  duty 
could  be  thus  recommended.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them  our  sympathy  with  others  is 
so  keen,  and  the  future  in  store  for  our 
descendants  is  so  satisfying,  that  we 
have  only  to  think  of  this  future  and  we 
shall  burn  with  a  desire  to  work  for  it 
But  Professor  Huxley,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  utterly  reject  both  of 
these  suppositions.  They  say,  and  very 
rightly,  that  our  sympathies  are  limited  ; 
and  that  the  blissful  future,  which  it  is 
supposed  will  appeal  to  them,  is  moon- 
.shine.  The  utmost,  then,  in  the  way  of 
objective  results,  that  any  of  us  can  ac¬ 
complish  by  following  the  path  of  duty, 
is  not  only  little  in  itself,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  anything  great.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  will  only  contribute  to  some- 
.  thing  which,  as  a  whole,  is  ”  unutter¬ 
ably  saddening.” 

Let  us  suppose  then  an  individual 
with  two  ways  of  life  open  to  him — the 
way  of  ordinary  self-indulgence,  and  the 
way  of  pain,  effort,  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  first  seems  to  him  obviously  the 
most  advantageous  ;  but  he  has  heard 
so  much  fine  talk  in  favor  of  the  second, 
that  he  thinks  it  at  least  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  He  goes,  we  will  suppose,  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  and  asks  to  have  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  this  way  of  pain  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Now  what  answer  to  that  could 
Professor  Huxley  make — he,  or  any 
other  Agnostic  who  agrees  with  him  ? 
He  has  made  several  answers.  1  am 
going  to  take  them  one  by  one  ;  and 
while  doing  to  each  of  them,  as  I  hope, 
complete  justice,  to  show  that  they  ate 
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not  only  absolutely  and  lidiculously  im¬ 
potent  to  prove  what  is  demanded  of 

them,  but  they  do  not  even  succeed  in 
touching  the  question  at  issue. 

One  of  the  answers  hardly  needs  con¬ 
sidering,  except  to  show  to  what  straits 
the  thinker  must  be  put  who  uses  it.  A 
man,  says  Professor  Huxley,  ought  to 
choose  the  way  of  pain  and  duty,  be¬ 
cause  it  conduces  in  some  small  degree 
to  the  good  of  others  ;  and  to  do  good 
to  others  ought  to  be  his  predominant 
desire,  or,  in  other  words,  his  religion. 
But  the  very  fact  in  human  nature  that 
makes  the  question  at  issue  worth  argu¬ 
ing,  is  the  fact  that  men  naturally  do 
not  desire  the  good  of  others,  or,  at 
least,  desire  it  in  a  very  lukewarm  way  ; 
and  every  consideration  which  the  Posi¬ 
tivist  school  advances  to  make  the  good 
of  others  attractive  and  interesting  to 
ourselves  Professor  Huxley  dismisses 
with  what  we  may  call  an  uproarious 
contempt.  If,  then,  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  nerved  to  our  duty  by  a  belief  that 
duty  done  tends  to  produce  and  hasten 
a  change  that  shall  really  make  the 
whole  human  lot  beautiful,  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  nerved  to  it  by  the  belief 
that  its  utmost  possible  result  will  be 
some  partial  and  momentary  benefit  to 
a  portion  of  “  a  wilderness  of  apes.” 
The  Positivist  says  to  the  men  of  the 
present  day,  ”  Work  hard  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  things  social  ;  for  on  these 
foundations  one  day  will  arise  a  glorious 
edifice.”  Professor  Huxley  tells  them 
to  work  equally  hard,  only  he  adds  that 
the  foundation  will  never  support  any¬ 
thing  better  than  pig-sties.  His  attempt, 

then,  on  social  grounds,  to  make  duty 
binding,  and  give  force  to  the  moral  im¬ 
perative,  is  merely  a  fragment  of  Mr. 
Harrison’s  system,  divorced  from  any¬ 
thing  that  gave  it  a  theoretical  meaning. 
Professor  Huxley  has  shattered  that  sys¬ 
tem  against  the  hard  rock  of  reality,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  he  has 
picked  up  out  of  the  mire. 

The  social  argument,  then,  we  may 
therefore  put  aside,  as  good  perhaps  for 
showing  what  duty  is,  but  utterly  use¬ 
less  for  creating  any  desire  to  do  it.  In¬ 
deed,  to  render  Professor  Huxley  jus¬ 
tice,  it  is  not  the  argument  on  which  he 
mainly  relies.  The  argument,  or  rather 
the  arguments,  on  which  he  mainly  re¬ 
lies  have  no  direct  connection  with 


things  social  at  all.  They  seek  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  religion,  or  to  give  a  meaning  to 
duty,  by  dwelling  on  man’s  connection, 
not  with  his  fellow-men,  but  with  the 
universe,  and  thus  developing  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  a  certain  ethical  self-reverence, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  preserving  his  exist¬ 
ing  self-reverence  from  destruction. 
How  any  human  being  who  pretends  to 
accurate  thinking  can  conceive  that 
these  arguments  would  have  the  effect 
desired — that  they  would  either  tend  in 
any  way  to  develop  stlf-ieverence  of 
any  kind,  or  that  this  self-reverence,  if 
developed,  could  connect  itself  with 
practical  duty,  passes  my  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Influential  and  eminent  men, 
however,  declare  that  such  is  their  opin¬ 
ion  ;  and  for  that  reason  the  arguments 
are  worth  analyzing.  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  is  here  in  almost  exact  accord  whh 
Professor  Huxley  ;  we  will  therefore 
begin  by  referring  to  his  way  of  stating 
the  matter. 

‘‘  We  are  obliged,”  he  says,  ”  to  re¬ 
gard  every  phenomenon  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  some  Power  by  which  we  are 
acted  on  ;  though  Omnipresence  is  un¬ 
thinkable,  yet,  as  experience  discloses 
no  bounds  to  the  diffusion  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  we  are  unable  to  think  of  limits  to 
the  presence  of  this  power  ;  while  the 
criticisms  of  science  teach  us  that  this 
Power  is  Incomprehensible.  And  this 
consciousness  of  an  Incomprehensible 
Power,  called  Omnipiesent  from  inabil¬ 
ity  to  assign  its  limits,  is  just  that  con¬ 
sciousness  on  which  religion  dwells.”  * 
Now  Professor  Huxley,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  gives  an  account  of  religion 
quite  different.  He  says  it  is  a  desire 
to  realize  a  certain  ideal  in  life.  His 
terminology  therefore  differs  from  that 
of  Mr.  Spencer;  but  of  the  present  mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show, 
his  view  is  substantially  the  same. 

”  Let  us  suppose,”  he  says,  ‘‘  that 
knowledge  is  absolute,  and  not  relative, 
and  therefore  that  our  conception  of 
matter  represents  that  which  really  is. 
Let  us  suppose  further  that  we  do  know 
more  of  cause  and  effect  than  a  certain 
succession  ;  and  I  for  my  part  do  not 
see  what  escape  there  is  from  utter  ma¬ 
terialism  and  necessarianism.  ”  And 
this  materialism,  were  it  really  what  sci- 
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ence  foices  on  us,  he  admits  would  am* 
ply  justify  the  daikest  fears  that  are  en¬ 
tertained  of  it.  It  would  “  drown  man’s 
soul,”  “  impede  his  freedom,”  “  para- 
l}ze  his  energies,”  ”  debase  his  moral 
nature,”  and  ‘‘destroy  the  beauty  of 
his  life.”  *  But,  Professor  Huxley  as¬ 
sures  us,  these  dark  fears  are  ground- 
hss.  There  is  indeed  only  one  avenue 
of  escape  from  them  ;  but  that  avenue 
Truth  opens  to  us. 

“For,"  he  says,  "after  all,  what  do  we 
know  of  this  terrible  *  matter,’  except  as  a 
name  for  the  unknown  and  hypothetic^  cause 
of  states  of  our  own  consciousness  ?  And 
what  do  we  know  of  that  ‘  spirit  ’  over  whose 
extinction  by  matter  a  great  lamentation  is 
arising  ....  except  that  it  also  is  a  name 
for  an  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  or  con¬ 
dition  of  states  of  consciousness  ?  .  .  .  .  And 
what  is  the  dire  necessity  and  iron  law  under 
which  men  groan?  Truly,  most  gratuitously 
invented  bugbears.  I  suppose  if  there  be  an 
‘  iron  ’  law  it  is  that  of  gravitation  ;  and  if  there 
be  a  physical  necessity  it  is  that  a  stone  unsup¬ 
ported  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  is 
all  we  really  know  and  can  know  about  the 
latter  phenomena  ?  Simply  that  in  all  human 
experience,  stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
under  these  conditions  ;  that  we  have  not  the 
smallest  reason  for  believing  that  any  stone  so 
circumstanced  will  nut  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and 
that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to 

believe  that  it  will  so  fall . But  when,  as 

commonly  happens,  we  change  wi7/  into  must, 
we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessity  which  .... 
has  no  warranty  that  I  can  discover  anywhere. 
....  Force  I  know,  and  Law  I  know  ;  but 
who  is  this  Necessity,  save  an  empty  shadow 
of  my  own  mind’s  throwing?" 

Let  US  now  compare  the  statements  of 
these  two  writers.  Each  states  that  the 
reality  of  the  universe  is  unknowable  ; 
that  just  as  suiely  as  matter  is  always 
one  aspect  of  mind,  so  mind  is  equally 
one  aspect  of  matter  ;  and  that  if  it  is 
tiue  to  say  that  the  thoughts  of  man  are 
material,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that 
the  earth  from  which  man  was  taken  is 
spiritual.  Further,  from  these  state¬ 
ments  each  writer  deduces  a  similar 
moral.  The  only  difference  between 
them  is,  that  Mr.  Spencer  puts  it  posi¬ 
tively,  and  Professor  Huxley  negatively. 
Mr.  Spencer  says  that  a  consciousness 
of  the  unknowable  nature  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  fills  the  mind  with  religious  emo¬ 
tion.  Professor  Huxley  says  that  the 
same  consciousness  will  preserve  from 
destruction  the  emotion  that  already  ex¬ 
ists  in  it.  We  will  examine  the  positive 


and  negative  propositions  in  order,  and 
see  what  bearing,  if  any,  they  have  on 
practical  life. 

Mr.  Spencer  connects  his  religion  with 
practical  life  thus.  The  mystery  and 
the  immensity  of  the  All,  and  our  own 
inseparable  connection  with  it,  deepen 
and  solemnize  our  own  conception  of 
ourselves.  They  make  us  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  ‘‘  elements  in  that  great  evolu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  beginning  and  the  end 
are  beyond  our  knowledge  or  concep¬ 
tion  ;”  and  in  especial  they  make  us  so 
regard  our  ”  own  innermost  convic¬ 
tions.” 

"  It  is  not  for  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
“  that  a  man  has  in  him  these  sympathies  with 
some  principles,  and  repugnance  to  others. 

.  .  .  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  past  ;  he  is  a 
parent  of  the  future  ;  and  his  thoughts  are  as 
children  born  to  him,  which  he  may  not  care¬ 
lessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other  man,  may 
properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad 
agencies  through  whom  woiks  the  Unknown 
Cause:  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  pro¬ 
duces  in  him  a  certain  belief,  he  is  thereby 
authorized  to  profess  and  act  with  this  belief.’’  * 

In  all  the  annals  of  intellectual  self- 
deception,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any¬ 
thing  to  outdo,  or  even  to  approach  this. 
What  a  man  does  or  thinks,  what  he  pro¬ 
fesses  or  acts  out,  can  have  no  effect 
whatever,  conceivable  to  ourselves,  be¬ 
yond  such  effects  as  it  produces  within 
the  limits  of  this  planet  ;  and  hardly 
any  effect,  worth  our  consideration,  be¬ 
yond  such  as  it  produces  on  himself  and 
a  few  of  his  fellow-men.  Now,  how  can 
any  of  these  effects  be  connected  with 
the  evolution  of  the  universe  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  a  consciousness  of  the 
universe  to  inform  us  that  one  set  of  ef¬ 
fects  should  be  aimed  at  by  us  rather 
than  another  ?  The  Positivists  say  that 
our  aim  should  be  the  progress  of  man  ; 
and  that,  as  I  have  said,  forms  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  duty,  though  it  may  not  supply  a 
motive.  But  what  has  the  universe  to 
do  with  the  progress  of  man  ?  Does  it 
know  anything  about  it  ?  or  care  any¬ 
thing  about  it?  Judging  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor 
Huxley,  one  would  certainly  suppose 
that  it  did.  Surely,  in  that  case,  here 
is  anthropomorphism  with  a  vengeance. 
"  It  is  not  for  nothing,”  says  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  ‘‘  that  the  Unknowable  has  im¬ 
planted  in  a  man  certain  impulses.” 

*  First  PrineipUs,  p.  123. 
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What  is  this  but  the  old  theologic  doc* 
trine  of  design  ?  Can  anything  be  more 
inconsistent  with  the  entire  theory  of 
the  Evolutionist  ?  Mr.  Spencer’s  argu¬ 
ment  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that 
the  Unknowable  has  implanted  in  us  one 
set  of  sympathies  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
has  not  implanted  others  :  else  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  deny  one’s  belief,  and  not  to 
act  on  it,  which  many  people  experi¬ 
ence,  would  be  authorized  by  the  Un¬ 
knowable  as  much  as  the  impulse  to  pro¬ 
fess  it,  and  to  act  on  it.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  entire  theory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Huxley’s  entire 
theory,  according  to  the  entire  theory 
of  modern  science,  it  is  precisely  this 
that  is  the  case.  If  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  Unknowable  works  through  any  of 
our  actions,  it  works  through  all  alike, 
bad,  good,  and  indifferent,  through  our 
lies  as  well  as  through  our  truth-telling, 
through  our  injuries  to  our  race  as  well 
as  through  our  benefits  to  it.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  the  well-being  of  hu¬ 
manity  with  any  general  tendency  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  universe,  is  in  fact,  on 
Agnostic  principles,  as  hopeless  as  an 
attempt  to  get,  in  a  balloon,  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  utterly  unfit  for  serious  men  to 
talk  about  ;  and  its  proper  place,  if  any¬ 
where,  would  be  in  one  of  Jules  Verne’s 
story-books.  The  destinies  of  mankind, 
so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  course 
of  the  Unknowable  as  a  whole,  as  the 
destinies  of  an  ant-hill  in  South  Australia 
have  to  do  with  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

Or  even  supposing  the  Unknowable 
to  have  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  how 
do  we  know'  that  its  feeling  would  be  in 
our  favor,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
gratified  by  the  calamities  of  humanity, 
rather  than  by  its  improvement  ?  Or 
here  is  a  question  which  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  still.  Supposing  the  Unknowable 
did  desire  our  improvement,  but  we,  as 
Professor  Huxley  says  of  us,  were  ob¬ 
stinately  bent  against  being  improved  ; 
what  could  the  Unknowable  do  to  us, 
for  thus  thwarting  its  wishes  ? 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  aspect 
of  the  matter.  If  consciousness  of  the 
Unknowable  does  not  directly  influence 
action,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  universe  as  the  won¬ 
derful  garment  of  this  unspeakable  mys¬ 


tery,  is  calculated  to  put  the  mind  into 
a  serious  and  devout  condition,  which 
would  make  it  susceptible  to  the  solemn 
voice  of  duty.  How  any  devotion  so 
produced  could  have  any  connection 
with  duty  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  on  that  point,  for 
what  I  wish  to  show  is  this,  that  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Unknowable,  from  the 
Agnostic’s  point  of  view,  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  any  sense  of  devoutness 
at  all.  Devoutness  is  made  up  of  three 
things,  fear,  love,  and  wonder  ;  but  were 
the  Agnostic’s  thoughts  really  controlled 
by  his  own  principles  (which  they  are 
not)  not  one  of  these  emotions  could 
the  Unknowable  possibly  excite  in  him. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  has  no 
excuse  for  loving  it,  for  his  own  first 
principles  forbid  him  to  say  that  it  is 
lovable,  or  that  it  possesses  any  charac¬ 
ter,  least  of  all  any  anthropomorphic 
character.  But  perhaps  it  is  calculated 
to  excite  fear  or  awe  in  him.  This  idea 
is  more  plausible  than  the  other.  The 
universe  as  compared  with  man  is  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  forces  that  are  infinite,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  surely  these  have  some¬ 
thing  awful  and  impressive  in  them. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
question.  This  universe  represents  not 
only  infinite  forces,  but  it  represents 
also  infinite  impotence.  So  long  as  we 
conform  ourselves  to  certain  ordinary 
rules  we  may  behave  as  we  like  for  any¬ 
thing  it  can  do  to  us.  We  may  look  at 
it  with  eyes  of  adoration,  or  make  faces 
at  it,  and  blaspheme  it,  but  for  all  its 
power  it  cannot  move  a  finger  to  touch 
us.  Why,  then,  should  a  man  be  in  awe 
of  this  lubberly  All,  whose  b’indness  and 
impotence  are  at  least  as  remaikable  as 
its  power,  and  from  which  man  is  as  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  as  a  mouse  in  a  hole  is 
from  a  lion  ?  But  there  still  remains 
the  emotion  of  wonder  to  be  considered. 
Is  not  the  universe  calculated  to  excite 
our  wonder  ?  From  the  Agnostic  point 
of  view  we  must  certainly  say  No.  The 
further  science  reveals  to  us  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  things  the  feeling  borne  in  on 
us  more  and  more  strongly  is  this,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  things  happen 
as  they  do,  but  that  it  would  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  they  happened  otherwise  ;  while 
as  for  the  Unknown  Cause  that  is  be¬ 
hind  what  science  reveals  to  us,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  at  that,  for  we  know  noth- 
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ing  at  all  about  it,  and  if  there  is  any 
wonder  involved  in  the  matter  at  all,  it 
is  nothing  but  wonder  at  our  own  igno¬ 
rance. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  mere  emotions 
toward  the  Unknowable.  There  still 
remains,  however,  one  way  more  in 
which  it  is  alleged  that  our  conscious¬ 
ness  of  it  can  be  definitely  connected 
with  duty  ;  and  this  is  the  way  which 
our  Agnostic  philosophers  most  com¬ 
monly  have  in  view,  and  to  which  they 
allude  most  frequently.  1  allude  to  the 
search  after  scientific  truth  and  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  it,  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences.  Whenever  the  Agnostics  are 
pressed  as  to  the  consequences  of  their 
principles  it  is  on  this  conception  of 
duty  that  they  invariably  fall  back.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  on  his  own  behalf,  ex¬ 
presses  the  position  thus — 

“  The  highest  truth  he  sees  will  the  wise 
man  fearlessly  utter,  knowing  that,  let  what 
may  come  of  it,  he  is  thus  playing  his  right 
part  in  the  world,  knowing  that  if  he  can  effect 
the  change  [in  belief]  he  aims  at,  well ;  if  not, 
well  also  ;  though  not  to  well.'*  * 

After  what  has  been  said  already  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on 
this  astonishing  proposition.  A  short 
examination  will  suffice  to  show  its  emp¬ 
tiness.  That  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  social  intercourse  is  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  society,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  scientific  truths  are  useful  in 
enabling  us  to  add  to  our  material  com¬ 
forts  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  would  say, 
**  surely  indisputable.”  And  truth  thus 
understood  it  is  ”  surely  indisputable” 
that  we  should  cultivate.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Such  truth  has  certain  so¬ 
cial  consequences,  certain  things  that 
we  all  desire  come  of  it  ;  but  the  high¬ 
est  truth  which  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of 
stands,  according  to  him,  on  a  wholly 
different  basis,  and  we  are  to  cultivate 
it,  not  because  of  its  consequences,  but 
in  defiance  of  them.  .And  what  are  its 
consequences,  so  far  as  we  can  see  ? 
Professor  Huxley’s  answer  is  this.  ”  I 
have  had,  and  have,  the  firmest  convic¬ 
tion  that  .  .  .  the  verace  via,  the  straight 
road,  has  led  nowhere  else  but  into  the 
dark  depths  of  a  wild  and  tangled  for¬ 
est.”  Now  if  this  be  the  case  what  pos¬ 
sible  justification  can  there  be  for  follow¬ 
ing  this  verace  via  f  In  what  sense  is 
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the  man  who  follows  it  playing  ”  his 
right  part  in  the  world  ?”  And  when 
Mr.  Sprencer  says,  with  regard  to  his 
conduct,  “  it  is  well,”  with  whom  is  it 
well,  or  in  what  sense  is  it  well  ?  We 
can  use  such  language  with  any  warrant 
or  with  any  meaning  only  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  universe,  or  the  Unknow¬ 
able  as  manifested  through  the  universe, 
is  concerned  with  human  happiness  in 
some  special  way,  in  which  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  human  misery,  and  that  thus 
our  knowledge  of  it  must  somehow  make 
men  happier,  even  though  it  leads  them 
into  a  wild  and  tangled  forest.  It  is 
certain  that  our  devotion  to  truth  will 
not  benefit  the  universe  ;  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  benefit  us  ?  But 
the  supposition  just  mentioned  is  merely 
theism  in  disguise.  It  imputes  to  the 
Unknowable  design,  purpose,  and  affec¬ 
tion.  In  every  way  it  is  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  Agnosticism.  Could 
we  admit  it,  then  devotion  to  truth  might 
have  all  the  meaning  that  Mr.  Spencer 
claims  for  it  ;  but  if  this  supposition  is 
denied,  as  all  Agnostics  deny  it,  this  de¬ 
votion  to  truth,  seemingly  so  noble  and 
so  unassailable,  sinks  to  a  superstition 
more  abject,  more  meaningless,  and 
more  ridiculous  than  that  of  any  African 
savage,  grovelling  and  mumbling  before 
his  fetish. 

We  have  now  passed  under  review  the 
main  positive  arguments  by  which  our 
Agnostics,  while  dismissing  the  existence 
of  God  as  a  question  of  lunar  politics, 
endeavor  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  of  duty,  as  a  thing  that  is 
“surely  indisputable.”  VVe  will  now 
pass  on  to  their  negative  arguments. 
While  by  positive  arguments  they  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  that  duty  and  religion 
are  realities,  by  their  negative  arguments 
they  endeavor  to  prove  that  duty  and 
religion  are  not  impossibilities.  We 
have  seen  how  absolutely  worthless  to 
their  cause  are  the  former  ;  but  if  the 
former  are  worthless,  the  latter  are  posi¬ 
tively  fatal. 

What  they  are  the  reader  has  already 
seen.  I  have  taken  the  statement  of 
them  from  Professor  Huxley,  but  Mr. 
Spencer  uses  language  almost  precisely 
similar.  These  arguments  start  with 
two  admissions.  Were  all  our  actions 
linked  one  to  another  by  mechanical  nc- 
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cessity,  it  is  admitted  that  responsibility 
and  duty  would  be  no  longer  conceiv* 
able.  Our  “  energies,”  as  Professor 
Huxley  admits,  would  be  ”  paralyzed" 
by  “  utter  necessarianism."  Further, 
did  our  conception  of  matter  represent 
a  reality,  were  matter  low  and  gross,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it,  then 
man,  as  the  product  of  matter,  would 
be  low  and  gross  also,  and  heroism  and 
duty  would  be  really  successfully  de* 
graded,  by  being  reduced  to  questions 
of  carbon  and  ammonia.  But  from  all 
of  these  difficulties  Professor  Huxley 
professes  to  extricate  us.  Let  us  look 
back  at  the  arguments  by  which  he  con¬ 
siders  that  he  has  done  so. 

We  will  begin  with  his  method  of  lib¬ 
erating  us  from  the  "  iron"  law  of  neces¬ 
sity.  and  thus  giving  us  back  our  free¬ 
dom  and  moral  character.  He  performs 
this  feat,  or  rather,  he  thinks  he  has  per¬ 
formed  it,  by  drawing  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  will  happen  and  what  must 
happen.  On  this  distinction  his  entire 
position  is  based.  Now  in  every  argu¬ 
ment  used  by  any  sensible  man  there  is 
probably  some  meaning.  Let  us  try 
fairly  to  see  what  is  the  meaning  in  this. 
1  take  it  that  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of 
Professor  Huxley’s  mind  is  as  follows. 
Though  all  our  scientific  reasoning  pre¬ 
supposes  the  uniformity  of  the  universe, 
we  are  unable  to  assert  of  the  reality  be¬ 
hind  the  universe,  that  it  might  not 
manifest  itself  in  ways  bv  which  all  pres¬ 
ent  science  would  be  baffled.  But  what 
has  an  idea  like’this  to  do  with  any  prac¬ 
tical  question  ?  So  far  as  man,  and 
man’s  will,  is  concerned,  we  have  to  do 
only  with  the  universe  as  we  know  it’; 
and  the  only  knowledge  we  have  of  it, 
worth  calling  knowledge,  involves,  as 
Professor  Huxley  is  constantly  telling 
us,  "the  great  act  of  faith,’’  which 
leads  us  to  take  what  has  been  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  index  of  what  will  be.  Now,  with 
regard  to  this  universe.  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  tells  us  that  the  progress  of  science 
has  always  meant,  and  "  means  now 
more  than  evtr,"  "  the  extension  of  the 
province  of  .  .  .  causation,  and 

.  .  .  the  banishment  of  spontaneity.”* 
And  this  applies,  as]  he  expressly  says, 
to  human  thought  and  action  as  much 
as  to  the  flowering  of  a  'plant.  Just  as 
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there  can  be  no  voluntary  action  with¬ 
out  volition,  so  there  can  be  no  volition 
without  some  preceding  cause.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  a  man’s  condition  at  any  given 
moment  were  completely  known,  his  ac¬ 
tions  could  be  predicted  with  as  much 
or  with  as  little  certainty  as  the  fall  of  a 
stone  could  be  predicted  if  released 
from  the  hand  that  held  it.  Now  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  tells  us  that,  with  regard 
to  certainty,  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  the  stone  will  fall  ;  and  we  should, 
therefore,  be  justified  in  say  ing  similarly 
of  the  man,  that  he  will  act  in  such  and 
such  a  manner.  Whether  theoretically 
we  are  absolutely  certain  is  no  matter. 
W’e  are  absolutely  certain  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  and  the  question  of  human 
freedom  is  nothing  if  not  practical. 
What  then  is  gained — is  anything  gained 
— is  the  case  in  any  way  altered — by  tell¬ 
ing  ourselves  that  though  there  is  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  ? 
Suppose  I  held  a  loaded  pistol  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  ear,  and  offered  to  pull 
the  trigger,  should  1  reconcile  him  to 
the  operation  by  telling  him  that  though 
it  certainly  would  kill  him,  there  was 
not  the  least  necessity  that  it  should  do 
so?  And  with  regard  to  volition  and 
action,  as  the  result  of  preceding  causes, 
is  not  the  case  precisely  similar  ?  Let 
Professor  Huxley  turn  to  all  the  past  ac¬ 
tions  of  humanity.  Can  he  point  to  any 
smallest  movement  of  any  single  human 
being,  which  has  not  been  the  product 
of  causes,  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
the  product  of  other  causes  ?  Or  can 
he  point  to  any  causes  which,  under 
given  conditions,  could  have  produced 
any  effects  other  than  those. they  have 
produced,  unless  he  uses  the  word  could 
in  the  foolish  and  fantastic  sense  which 
would  enable  him  to  say  that  unsup¬ 
ported  stones  could  possibly  fly  upward  ? 
For  all  practical  purposes  thfe  distinction 
between  must  and  will  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  feeble  and  childish  soph¬ 
ism.  Theoretically  no  doubt  it  will  bear 
this  meaning — that  the  Unknowable 
might  have  so  made  man,  that  at  any 
given  moment  he  could  be  a  different 
being  :  but  it  does  nothing  to  break  the 
force  of  what  all  science  teaches  us — 
that  man,  formed  as  he  is,  cannot  act 
otherwise  than  as  he  does.  The  uni¬ 
verse  may  have  no  necessity  at  the  back 
of  it  j  but  its  present  and  its  past  alike 
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are  a  necessity  at  the  back  of  us ;  and 
it  is  not  necessity,  but  it  is  doubt  of  ne* 
cessity,  that  is  really  “  the  shadow  of 
our  own  mind’s  throwing.” 

And  now  let  us  face  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley’s  other  argument,  which  is  to  save 
life  from  degradation  by  taking  away  the 
reproach  from  matter.  If  it  is  true,  he 
tells  us,  to  say  that  everything,  mind  in¬ 
cluded,  is  matter,  it  is  equally  true  to 
say  that  everything,  matter  included,  is 
mind  ;  and  thus,  he  argues,  the  dignity 
we  all  attribute  to  mind,  at  once  is  seen 
to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  entire 
universe.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  puts 
the  same  view  thus. 

"  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  [contempt  for 
matter  and  dread  of  materialism]  is  significant 
not  so  much  of  a  reverence  for  the  Unknown 
Cause,  as  of  an  irreverence  for  those  familiar 
forms  in  which  the  Unknown  Cause  is  mani¬ 
fested  to  us.*  .  .  .  But  whoever  remembers 
that  the  forms  of  existence  of  which  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  speak  with  so  much  scorn  .  .  .  are 
found  to  be  the  more  marvellous  the  more  they 
are  investigated,  and  are  also  found  to  be  in 
their  natures  absolutely  incomprehensible 
.  .  .  will  see  that  the  course  proposed  [a  re¬ 
duction  of  all  things  to  terms  of  matter]  does 
not  imply  a  degradation  of  the  so-called  higher, 
but  an  elevation  of  the  so-called  lower." 

The  answer  to  this  argument,  so  far 
as  it  touches  any  ethical  or  religious 
question,  is  at  once  obvious  and  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  one  duty  of  ethics  and  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
two  states  of  emotion  and  two  courses 
of  action — to  elevate  the  one  and  to  de¬ 
grade  the  other.  But  the  argument  we 
are  now  considering,  though  undoubted¬ 
ly  tiue  in  itself,  has  no  bearing  on  this 
distinction  whatever.  It  is  invoked  to 
show  that  religion  and  duty  lemain  spir¬ 
itual  in  spite  of  ail  materialism  ;  but  it 
ends,  with  unfortunate  impartiality,  in 
showing  the  same  thing  of  vice  and  of 
cynical  woildliness.  If  the  life  of  Christ 
is  elevated  by  being  seen  in  this  light, 
so  also  is  the  life  of  Casanova  ;  and  >t  is 
as  impossible  in  this  way  to  make  the 
one  higher  than  the  -other  as  it  is  to 
make  one  man  higher  than  another  by 
taking  them  both  up  in  a  balloon. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole 
case  for  duty  and  for  religion,  as  stated 
by  the  Agnostic  school,  and  have  shown 
that  as  thus  stated,  there  is  no  case  at 
all.  I  have  shown  their  arguments  to 
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be  so  shallow,  so  irrelevant,  and  so  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  they  never  could  have 
imposed  themselves  on  the  men  who 
condescend  to  use  them,  if  these  men, 
upon  utterly  alien  grounds,  had  not 
pledged  themselves  to  the  conclusion 
which  they  invoke  the  arguments  to  sup¬ 
port.  Something  else,  however,  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Having  seen  how 
Agnosticism  fails  to  give  a  basis  to  either 
religion  or  duty,  I  will  point  out  to  the 
reader  how  it  actively  and  mercilessly 
destroys  them.  Religion  and  duty,  as 
has  been  constantly  made  evident  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Agnostics,  insepa¬ 
rably  connected.  Duty  is  a  course  of 
conduct  which  is  more  than  conformity 
to  human  law  ;  religion  consists  of  the 
emotional  reasons  for  pursuing  that  con¬ 
duct.  Now  these  reasons,  on  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  Agnostics  themselves,  are  rea¬ 
sons  that  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
mind.  They  have  to  be  sought  out  in 
moods  of  devoutness  and  abstraction, 
and  the  more  we  dwell  on  them,  the 
stronger  they  are  supposed  to  become. 
They  lie  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
things  of  life  ;  but  after  communing 
with  them,  it  is  supposed  that  we  shall 
descend  to  these  things  with  our  pur¬ 
poses  sharpened  and  intensified.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  if  we  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  all  prejudice,  and  really  con¬ 
ceive  ourselves  to  be  convinced  of  noth¬ 
ing  which  is  not  demonstrable  by  the 
methods  of  Agnostic  science,  that  the 
more  we  dwell  on  the  Agnostic  doctrine 
of  the  universe,  the  less  and  not  the 
more  shall  duty  seem  to  be  binding  on 
us. 

I  have  said  that  Agnosticism  can  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  no  religion.  Perhaps  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  so,  for  if  we  will  but  in¬ 
vert  the  supposed  tendency  of  religion, 
it  can  and  it  will  supply  us  with  a  relig¬ 
ion  indeed.  It  will  supply  us  with  a  re¬ 
ligion  which,  if  we  describe  it  in  theo¬ 
logical  language,  we  may  with  literal  ac¬ 
curacy  describe  as  the  religion  of  the 
devil — of  the  devil,  the  spirit  which  de¬ 
nies.  Instead  of  telling  us  of  duty,  that 
it  has  a  meaning  which  does  not  lie  on 
the  surface,  such  meaning  as  may  lie  on 
the  surface  it  will  utterly  take  away.  It 
will  indeed  tell  us  that  the  soul  which 
sins  shall  die  ;  but  it  will  tell  us  in  the 
same  breath  that  the  soul  which  does 
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not  sin,  shall  die  the  same  death.  'In¬ 
stead  of  telling  us  that  we  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  our  actions,  it  will  tell  us  that  if 
anything  is  responsible  for  them  it  is  the 
blind  and  unfathomable  universe  ;  and 
if  we  are  asked  to  repent  of  any  shame¬ 
ful  sins  we  have  committed,  it  will  tell 
us  we  might  as  well  be  repentant  about 
the  structure  of  the  solar  system.  These 
meditations,  these  communings  with  sci¬ 
entific  truth,  will  be  the  exact  invetse  of 
the  religious  meditations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Every  man.  no  doubt,  has  two 
voices— the  voice  of  self-indulgence  or 
indifference,  and  the  voice  of  effort  and 
duty  ;  but  whereas  the  religion  of  the 
Christian  enabled  him  to  silence  the  one, 
the  religion  of  the  Agnostic  will  forever 
silence  the  other.  I  say  forever,  but  I 
probably  ought  to  correct  m>self.  Could 
the  voice  be  silenced  forever,  then  there 
might  be  peace  in  the  sense  in  which 
Roman  conquerors  gave  the  name  of 
peace  to  solitude.  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  voice  w’ill  still  continue,  together 
with  the  longing  expressed  by  it,  only  to 
feel  the  pains  of  being  again  and  again 
silenced,  or  sent  back  to  the  soul  say¬ 
ing  bitterly,  I  am  a  lie. 

Such  then  is  really  the  result  of  Ag¬ 
nosticism  on  life,  and  the  result  is  so 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to 
reason,  that  it  could  be  hidden  from  no¬ 
body,  except  by  one  thing,  and  that  is 
the  cowardice  characteristic  of  all  our 
contemporary  Agnostics.  They  date 
not  face  what  they  have  done.  They 
dare  not  look  fixedly  at  the  body  of  the 
life  which  they  have  pierced. 

And  now  comes  the  final  question  to 
which  all  that  I  have  thus  far  urged  has 
been  leading.  What  does  theologic  re¬ 
ligion  answer  to  the  principle  and  to  the 
doctrines  of  Agnosticism  ?  In  contem¬ 
porary  discussion  the  answer  is  con¬ 
stantly  obscured,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  should  be  given  clear¬ 
ly.  It  says  this  :  If  we  start  from  and 
are  faithful  to  the  Agnostic’s  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles,  that  nothing  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  certain  which  is  not  either 
demonstrated  or  demonstrable,  then  the 
denial  of  God  is  the  only  possible  creed 
for  us.  To  the  methods  of  science  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  universe  gives  any  hint  of 
either  a  God  or  a  purpose.  Duty,  and 
holiness,  aspiration,  and  love  of  truth, 
are  ”  merely  shadows  of  our  own  mind’s 
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throwing,”  but  shadows  which,  instead 
of  making  the  reality  brighter,  only  serve 
to  make  it  more  ghastly  and  hideous. 
Humanity  is  a  bubble  ;  the  human  being 
is  a  puppet,  cursed  with  the  intermittent 
illusion  that  he  is  something  more,  and 
roused  from  this  illusion  with  a  pang 
every  time  it  flatters  him.  Now  horn 
this  condition  of  things  is  there  no  es¬ 
cape  ?  Theologic  religion  answers. 
There  is  one,  and  one  only,  and  this  is 
the  repudiation  of  the  principle  on  which 
all  Agnosticism  rests. 

Let  us  see  what  this  repudiation 
amounts  to,  and  we  shall  then  realize 
what,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  intellec¬ 
tual  basis  which  theologic  religion 
claims.  Theologic  religion  does  not  say 
that  within  limits  the  Agnostic  principle 
is  not  perfectly  valid  and  has  not  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  vast  body  of  truth. 
But  what  it  does  say  is  this  ;  that  the 
truths  which  are  thus  discovered  are  not 
the  only  truths  which  are  certainly  and 
surely  discoverable.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  Agnosticism  is  that  nothing 
IS  certainly  true  but  such  truths  as  are 
demonstrated  or  demonstrable.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  theologic  relig¬ 
ion  is,  that  there  are  other  truths  of 
which  we  can  be  equally  or  even  more 
certain,  and  that  these  are  the  only  truths 
that  give  life  a  meaning  and  redeem  us 
from  the  body  of  death.  Agnosticism 
says,  nothing  is  certain  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  science.  Theologic  religion 
says,  nothing  which  is  important  can  be. 
Agnosticism  draws  a  line  round  its  own 
province  of  knowledge,  and  beyond  that 
it  de.clares  is  the  unknown  void  which 
thought  cannot  enter,  and  in  which  be¬ 
lief  cannot  support  itself.  Where  Ag¬ 
nosticism  pauses,  there  Religion  begins. 
On  what  seems  to  science  to  be  unsus¬ 
taining  air,  it  lays  its  foundations — it 
builds  up  its  fabric  of  certainties.  Sci¬ 
ence  regards  them  as  dreams,  as  an  ”  un¬ 
substantial  pageant  and  yet  even  to 
science  Religion  can  give  some  account 
of  them.  Professor  Huxley  says„  as  we 
have  seen,  that  “  from  the  nature  of 
ratiocination,”  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
start  ”  from  axioms  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  ratiocination  ;”  and 
that  in  science  it  must  start  with  ”  o^e 
great  act  of  faith” — faith  in  tlie  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature.  Religion  replies  to 
science  :  "  And  I  too  start  with  a  faith  ~ 
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in  one  thinf;.  I  start  with  a  faith  which 
you  too  profess  to  hold — faith  in  the 
meaning  of  duty  and  the  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  of  life  ;  and  out  of  that  faith  my 
whole  fabric  of  certainties,  one  after  the 
other,  is  reared  by  the  hands  of  reason. 
Do  you  ask  for  proof  ?  Do  you  ask  for 
verification  ?  I  can  give  you  one  only, 
which  you  may  take  or  leave  as  you 
choose.  Deny  the  certainties  which  I 
declare  to  be  certain — deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  deny  man’s  freedom  and 
immortality,  and  by  no  other  conceiv¬ 
able  hypothesis  can  you  vindicate  for 
man’s  life  any  possible  meaning,  or  save 
it  from  the  degradation  at  which  you 
profess  to  feel  so  aghast.”  “Is  there 
no  other  way,”  I  can  conceive  Science 
asking,  “  no  other  way  by  which  the 
dignity  of  life  may  be  vindicated,  except 
this — the  abandonment  of  my  one  funda¬ 
mental  principle  ?  Must  I  put  my  lips, 
in  shame  and  humiliation,  to  the  cup  of 
faith  I  have  so  contemptuously  cast 
away  from  me  ?  May  not  this  cup  pass 
from  me  ?  Is  there  salvation  in  no 
other  ?’’  And  to  this  question,  without 
passion  or  preference,  the  voice  of  rea¬ 
son  and  logic  pitilessly  answers  “  No.” 

Here  is  the  dilemma  which  men, 
sooner  or  later,  will  see  before  them,  in 
all  its  crudeness  and  nakedness,  cleared 


from  the  rags  with  which  the  cowardice 
of  contemporary  Agnosticism  has  ob¬ 
scured  it  ;  and  they  will  then  have  to 
choose  one  allei native  or  the  other. 
What  their  choice  will  be  I  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  prophesy  ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
call  them  happy  if  their  choice  prove  to 
be  this  :  To  admit  frankly  that  their 
present  canon  of  certainty,  true  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  only  the  pettiest  part  of 
truth,  and  that  the  deepest  certainties 
are  those  which,  if  tried  by  this  canon, 
are  illusions.  To  make  this  choice  a 
struggle  would  be  required  with  pride, 
and  with  what  has  long  passed  for  en¬ 
lightenment  ;  and  yet  when  it  is  realized 
what  depends  on  the  struggle,  there  are 
some  at  least  who  will  think  that  it  must 
end  successfully.  The  only  way  by 
which,  in  the  face  of  science,  we  can 
ever  logically  arrive  at  a  faith  in  life,  is 
by  the  commission  of  what  many  at  pres¬ 
ent  will  describe  as  an  intellectual  sui¬ 
cide.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
such  an  expression  is  justifiable,  but  if 
I  may  use  it  provisionally,  and  because 
it  points  to  the  temper  at  present  preva¬ 
lent,  I  shall  be  simply  pronouncing  the 
judgment  of  frigid  reason  in  saying  that 
it  is  only  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  that  the  spirit  of  man  can  pass  to 
its  resurrection. — Fortnightly  Rnnew. 


III. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  “GEOCENTRIC”  SYSTEM. 
BV  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 


The  questions  which  arise  out  of  the 
alleged  contradictions  between  revealed 
religion  and  modern  science  almost  of 
necessity  take  two  shapes  both  of  which 
stand  apart  alike  from  the  literary  and 
critical  side  of  the  controversy  and  from 
its  purely  moral  side.  Yet  these  two 
shapes  severally  answer  to  the  purely 
moral  and  to  the  literary  and  critical 
side,  and  they  severally  employ  much 
the  same  methods  as  are  followed  by 
those  two  sides.  Of  the  two  shapes  here 
spoken  of,  one  deals  directly  with  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  other  only  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  documents  in  which 
those  doctrines  are  believed  to  have  been 
'  handed  down.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 


that  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  contradicts  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science.  It  is  another  thing  to 
say  that  the  Christian  system  of  theology 
is  itself  set  aside  by  those  discoveries. 
Both  these  propositions  stand  quite 
apart  from  critical  objections  to  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
such  objections,  for  instance,  as  that 
they  are  not  of  the  date  which  has  been 
commonly  assigned  to  them  and  which 
in  some  cases  they  seem  to  claim  for 
themselves.  Both  objections  again  stand 
no  less  apart  from  objections  to  the 
Christian  system  on  such  grounds,  for 
instance,  as  that  that  system  attributes 
to  the  Divine  Being  a  course  of  action 
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which  goes  against  our  natural  notions 
of  human  justice.  But  the  two  forms 
of  scientific  objection  exactly  answer, 
the  one  to  the  critical,  the  other  to  the 
moral  objection.  To  say  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  attributed  to  Saint  John  cannot  be 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  say  that  the  opening  narrative  of 
Genesis  contradicts  the  results  of  geo¬ 
logical  research,  are  objections  which, 
among  many  points  of  difference,  have 
one  point  in  common.  VVhat  they  di¬ 
rectly  attack  is  the  record  only.  So  the 
moral  and  the  scientific  objection  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  deal  directly 
with  the  doctrine  itself  and  not  merely 
with  the  record.  Now  objections  to  the 
record  may  in  the  end  tell  against  the 
doctrine  ;  but,  as  long  as  they  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  record  only,  their  form 
is  that  of  ordinary  criticism,  literary,  his¬ 
torical,  or  scientific.  The  immediate 
question  is  something  like  this.  Did 
such  a  writer  write  such  a  book  at  such 
a  time  ?  Do  such  and  such  words  of 
such  a  book  contradict  such  and  such 
an  ascertained  truth  of  geology  or  some 
other  branch  of  natural  science  ?  These 
are  important  questions  in  themselves, 
and  they  may  be  more  important  in  their 
results  ;  but  they  are  in  themselves  very 
humble  questions  compared  with  the 
deep  searchings  of  heart  which  are 
stirred  by  the  two  other  lines  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Is  the  Christian  scheme  itself, 
apart  from  its  records,  consistent,  in  the 
one  case  with  moral,  in  the  other  with 
scientific  truth  ? 

Now  it  may  be  merely  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  is  influenced  by  its  own 
pursuits  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  crit¬ 
ical  and  the  moral  objections  are  much 
greater,  and  far  better  deserve  the  most 
thorough  answer  that  Christian  apolo¬ 
gists  can  give,  than  the  difficulties  which 
arc  suggested  by  the  purely  scientific  ob¬ 
jections.  It  may  be  that  I  am  every 
day  employed  on  critical  questions  and 
have  some  experience  of  moral  ques¬ 
tions,  while  1  may  fail  to  give  its  full 
force  to  an  argument  founded  on  the 
facts  of  natural  science.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  may  be  ;  with  another  objector 
or  another  apologist  the  temptations 
may  be  the  other  way.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  out  of  critical  objections  are  very 


serious  indeed.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Gospel  which  we  call  that  of  Saint 
John  was  not  written  by  a  contemporary 
and  familiar  acquaintance  of  Christ,  it 
can  hardly  be  an  honest  record.  The 
book  itself  distinctly  implies  that  it  is 
the  work  of  an  eyewitness.  And,  if 
that  Gospel  is  not  an  honest  record — al¬ 
lowing  for  the  notions  of  that  day  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  speeches — 
^really  serious  difficulties  do  arise.  A 
good  deal  of  received  Christian  theology 
certainly  comes  from  that  Gospel.  But 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  is  surely  a  much  less 
serious  matter.  Such  questions  need 
not  trouble  any  except  those  who  believe 
in  the  absolute  infallibility  of  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  those  books  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us.  Even  these  last  have 
ceased  to  be  disturbed  at  the  mere  use 
of  popular  language.  The  astronomer 
himself,  when  he  is  not  directly  talking 
astronomy,  perhaps  even  sometimes 
when  he  is,  does  not  scruple  to  talk 
about  the  sun  rising  and  setting.  But, 
if  we  are  only  set  free  from  the  abject 
worship  of  books,  even  contradictions 
in  the  shape  of  direct  statement  need 
not  trouble  us.  It  is  surely  possible  to 
believe  that  God  chose  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews  to  be  in  a  special  way  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  divine  purposes,  that  therefore 
their  literature  and  history  has  a  special 
value  above  that  of  other  nations,  with¬ 
out  believing  that  every  scrap  of  that  lit¬ 
erature  is  an  oracle  of  divine  truth,  any 
more  than  we  need  believe  that  every 
action  recorded  in  that  history  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  our  moral  approval.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  surely  not  so  closely 
bound  to  the  cosmogony  or  the  geneal¬ 
ogies  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  it  is  to 
certain  statements  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John.  But  the  business  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  discuss  either  the  critical  or  the 
scientific  objections  to  the  records,  nor 
yet  the  moral  objections  brought  against 
Christianity  or  against  Theism  generally. 
I  merely  wished  to  distinguish  all  these 
from  the  class  of  difficulties  of  which  I 
do  propose  to  say  something,  namely 
those  which  arise  from  the  alleged  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  Christian  theology 
itself  with  the  modern  discoveiies  of 
natural  science. 

These  difficulties  have  lately  been  put 
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rery  strongly  and  cleaily.  I  will  not  at*  has  seriously  thought  about  such  mat- 
tempt  to  make  references  or  quotations  ;  ters  ;  it  is  apt  to  come  into  the  mind  of 
for  where  I  am  now  writing,  1  have  not  any  one  who  looks  up  at  the  starry 
the  materials  for  doing  so  ;  but  I  believe  heavens  with  a  thought  of  what  the  stats 
that  I  shall  not  misrepresent  the  general  really  ate.  At  such  moments  the 
beating  of  the  class  of  objection  of  which  thought  does  press  itself  on  the  mind 
1  speak.  As  I  understand  the  argu-  how  physically  small  a  thing  the  earth 
ment,  the  objection  is  indirect  ;  U  is  in  is,  and  how  small  an  object  in  the  uni* 
the  nature  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  verse  the  human  race  must  be.  And  it 
The  Christian  scheme,  the  scheme  of  sal-  is  not  very  amazing  if  from  that  point 
vation,  as  divines  call  it,  could  have  oc-  we  go  on  to  think  how  wonderful,  from 
curred  only  to  minds  which  had  a  wholly*  the  point  of  view  of  the  earth’s  little- 
false  view  of  the  structure  of  the  uni-  ness,  the  Christian  scheme  seems.  In 
verse  and  of  the  proportions  and  prece-  many  cases  undoubtedly  this  thought 
dence  of  the  bodies  which  the  universe  does  not  in  the  least  present  itself  as  an 
contains.  Christianity,  in  short,  is  objection  to  that  scheme,  or  asa  difh- 
“  geocentric.”  It  assumes  that  this  cuity  in  the  way  of  accepting  it.  Still 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  the  thought  easily  may,  and  sometimes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  the  most  does,  take  the  shape  of  a  difficulty.  But 
important  beings  in  the  universe,  the  the  difficulty  is  surely  not  an  overwhelm- 
chief  or  only  objects  of  the  care  of  the  ing  or  a  pressing  one  ;  it  commonly  does 
Creator.  For  it  implies  that  the  Crea-  not  go  beyond  a  mere  passing  thought  ; 
tor  devised  a  scheme  of  salvation  for  the  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  one  who 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  had  no  other  objection  to  Christianity 
which  is  altogether  inconceivable  unless  would  reject  it  on  this  ground.  It  does 
this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  were  the  not  seem  to  stand  at  all  on  the  same 
foremost  objects  in  the  universe.  On  level,  or  to  call  for  the  same  serious  an* 
the  other  hand,  modern  science  leaches  swer,  as  either  the  critical  or  the  moral 
that  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  objections.  As  a  piece  of  controversy, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  teaches  that  it  is  rather  a  cleverly  put  rhetorical 
this  earth  is  a  very  small  object  in  the  point  than  a  serious  and  practical  piece 
universe,  that  it  is  only  a  satellite,  and  of  argument. 

one  of  the  smaller  satellites,  of  the  cen*  When  a  man  refuses  to  accept  the 
tral  body  of  its  own  system,  and  that  Christian  religion  on  the  ground  that 
that  system  is  only  one  of  many  systems,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  facts  which 
and  itself  one  of  the  smaller  among  that  religion  implies,  he  brings  a  serious 
them.  It  is  unreasonable  therefore,  it  and  weighty  objection,  which  deserves  a 

is  argued,  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  serious  answer.  And  when  a  man  re* 

as  that  of  Christianity,  implying  such  fuses  to  accept  that  religion  on  the 

awful  mysteries  and  so  tremendous  a  ground  that  its  main  doctrine  is  con- 

sacrifice,  can  have  been  devised  for  the  trary  to  the  moral  justice  which  we  as* 
sole  benefit  of  such  an  insignificant  part  sume  in  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
of  the  universe  as  this  earth  and  its  in*  world,  his  objection  is  also  serious  and 
habitants.  The  words  that  I  have  used  weighty.  Like  the  other,  it  deserves  a 
are  my  own,  and  not  those  of  any  ob*  serious  answer,  though  it  must  be  an 
jector  ;  but  I  believe  that  they  fairly  set  answer  in  a  different  form  from  that 
forth  the  general  bearing  of  the  objec-  which  has  to  meet  the  critical  objection, 
tion.  Both  are  a  good  deal  mote  than  mere 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  we  have  here  rhetorical  points  ;  they  are  direct  and 
something  that  may  be  fairly  called  a  real  objections.  But  the  objection  to 
difficulty.  That  is,  we  have  something  Christianity  that  it  implies  a  ”  geocen- 
which  seems  strange  and  wonderful,  trie”  theory  of  the  universe,  has  this 
something  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  weakness,  that  it  implies  a  quasi  belief, 
be  altogether  contrary  to  human  experi*  at  any  rate  a  possible  belief,  in  the  doc- 
ence.  And  the  difficulty,  or  at  least  the  trine  which  it  attacks.  If  it  is  meant, 
thought,  is  a  very  obvious  one.  It  not  merely  as  a  rhetorical  point  but  as  a 
must,  I  think,  have  some  time  or  other  serious  objection,  it  really  comes  to 
come  into  the  mind  of  every  one  who  this  ;  We  cannot  believe  that  so  much 
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has  been  done  for  this  earth  as  Christi¬ 
anity  teaches,  because  this  earth  is  so 
little  ;  if  this  earth  were  onirr  bigger, 
then  we  might  believe  it.  Now  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  this  can  be  a  serious 
frame  of  mind  with  any  one.  It  implies 
that  there  is  no  objection  either  on  the 
critical  or  the  moral  side  ;  the  Christian 
scheme  would  be  credible  if  it  applied 
to  a  race  of  beings  inhabiting  the  central 
sun  ;  it  is  incredible  only  because  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  scheme  should  be 
devised  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  smaller  satellites  of  a  smaller 
sun.  Surely  nobody  ever  really  believed 
or  disbelieved  on  this  kind  of  ground. 
An  objection  of  this  kind  is  a  rhetorical 
point,  and  nothing  more. 

Yet  when  looked  at  as  a  rhetorical 
point,  the  saying  is  certainly  a  telling 
one.  It  stands  on  a  level  with  many 
sayings  in  political  oratory  which  have 
great  effect.  Like  many  things  in  such 
oratory,  it  stands  as  it  were  in  front  of 
serious  argument,  and  it  may  affect 
many  minds  which  can  hardly  grapple 
with  the  serious  arguments  on  either 
side.  The  slingers  and  darters  have 
done  more  in  some  battles  than  the 
charge  of  the  heavy-armed  or  of  the  ele¬ 
phants.  The  objection  then  cannot  be 
wholly  despised  ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be 
wholly  passed  by.  It  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  effective,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  effective  is  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  one,  and  one  that  opens  a  great 
number  of  curious  analogies. 

Soon  after  I  saw  the  objection  stated, 
I  saw  it  answered  w'ith  good  effect  from 
more  than  one  side.  The  objection  im¬ 
plies  that  those  who  hold  the  “  geocen¬ 
tric”  theory  of  the  universe  are  likely  to 
think  too  much  of  man,  to  claim  for 
him  too  much  importance,  to  think  him 
indeed  of  so  much  imp'irtance  as  them¬ 
selves  to  imagine  the  Christian  scheme 
on  his  behalf.  It  was  answered  on  one 
hand  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ”  geo¬ 
centric”  theory  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  this  effect.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  it  certainly  had  not  this  effect  on 
the  author  of  the  eighth  psalm.  That 
psalm  gives  us  the  reflections  of  one 
who,  in  prescientihe  days,  looked  up  at 
the  starry  heavens.  He  had,  we  may  be 
sure,  never  doubted  that  the  sun,  as 
well  as  the  moon,  went  round  the  earth. 
He  no  doubt  held,  according  to  the  cos¬ 


mogony  of  Genesis,  that  the  sun,  no  less 
than  the  moon,  was  called  into  being  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth.  But  he  did 
not,  as,  according  to  the  objection,  he 
ought  to  have  done,  feel  at  all  puffed 
up  with  pride  at  being  an  inhabitant  of 
a  world  which  was  the  centre  of  so  grand 
a  system  and  which  had  such  splendid 
orbs  rolling  round  it.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  mind  is  the  exact  opposite  ; 
the  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  as  looked 
at  with  "  geocentric”  eyes,  at  once  sug¬ 
gests,  not  the  greatness  of  man,  but  his 
littleness. 

‘‘  I  will  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
works  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  Thou  hast  appointed.  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  Thou  visitest  him,  and 
the  son  of  man  that  Thou  so  regardest 
him  ?’  ’ 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there 
was  in  the  writer  of  these  words  any 
conscious  reference  to  the  special  Chiis- 
tian  theology.  It  is  God’s  general  prov¬ 
idence  and  care  for  man  which  arouses 
his  wonder  ;  the  littleness  of  man,  as 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  the 
hea/ens,  does  not  come  to  his  mind  as 
an  objection  or  a  difficulty  ;  it  is  matter 
for  wonder,  but  for  purely  devout  won¬ 
der.  And  this  is  surely  the  natural  state 
of  mind.  Without  thinking  of  any  as 
tronomical  theories  at  all,  without  caring 
whether  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun  or 
the  sun  goes  round  the  earth,  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  starry  heavens  does 
make  one  feel  our  own  littleness.  We 
do  indeed  so  deeply  feel  our  littleness 
that  the  first  impulse  of  the  natural  man 
is  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  splendid 
orbs  that  he  sees  above  him.  I  write  in 
an  old  Phoenician  home,  with  Ashtoretb 
the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians  lighting  up 
earth  and  sky  and  sea  and  mountains. 
And  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  wor¬ 
shipped  her.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
men  of  Rhodes  would  have  thought  any 
more — most  likely  they  would  have 
thought  somewhat  the  less — of  their 
great  god  Helios,  if  any  philosopher  had 
taught  them  that,  instead  of  driving  his 
car  daily  through  the  heavens,  he  sat 
idly  in  the  middle  of  things  while  the 
earth  made  a  yearly  journey  round  him. 

The  truth  is  that  the  objection  attrib¬ 
utes  to  scientific  theories  a  great  deal 
more  practical  influence  than  actually 
belongs  to  them.  Whether  the  earth 
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goes  round  the  sun  or  the  sun  goes  round 
the  earth,  does  not  make  the  least  prac¬ 
tical  difference  to  the  affairs  of  life.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  our  general  feel¬ 
ings,  to  our  general  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  It  does  not  appear  that  astion- 
omers  have  a  greater  contempt  for  man 
and  the  earth  and  the  things  of  earth 
than  the  men  of  past  times  who  believed 
the  “geocentric”  theory,  or  than  the 
men  of  present  times  who  think  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  matter.  Nowadays  we  ate 
all  “  heliocentric"  when  we  stop  to  think 
about  it  ;  if  we  were  put  on  by  an  ex¬ 
aminer,  we  should  all  make  the  right  an¬ 
swer  ;  but  I  suspect  that  most  of  us  are 
"  geocentric’’  in  practice.  That  is,  we 
not  only  talk  as  if  the  sun  really  rose 
and  set,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  really  think  so.  When  I  watch  the 
sun  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  wide  Med¬ 
iterranean  or  seeming  to  sink  at  eve 
behind  the  western  mountains,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  I 
never  think  of  the  scientific  doctrine 
which  I  at  once  acknowledge  to  be  true 
if  I  do  chance  to  think  of  it.  The  poets 
influence  men’s  minds  quite  as  much  as 
the  astronomers,  and  the  poets  ate  sadly 
“geocentric."  Yet  they  often  follow 
their  old  Hebrew  forerunner  in  dwelling 
on  the  littleness  of  man  and  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things.  With  one  who  was 
consciously  and  controversially  “  geo¬ 
centric,’’  with  one  who  had  convinced 
himself  that  Ptolemy  was  right  and 
Copernicus  wrong,  it  would  doubtless 
be  otherwise.  Such  an  one  might  be 
tempted  to  swagger  a  little  about  the 
greatness  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  to  the  millions  on  millions 
who  were  and  are  “  geocentric”  only 
because  they  never  heard  of  any  other 
doctrine  and  never  thought  at  all  about 
the  matter,  to  those  other  millions  who 
are  correctly  “  heliocentric"  whenever 
they  are  examined,  but  who  at  other 
times  fall  back  into  a  practically  “  geo¬ 
centric”  state — to  both  these  classes  the 
whole  thing  really  does  not  matter.  No¬ 
body  really  accepts  or  rejects  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  or  any  other  religion,  merely 
through  thinking  whether  the  sun  is  so 
many  thousands  or  millions  of  times 
bigger  than  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is 
only  of  the  size  of  a  cart-wheel,  or,  at 
the  outside,  about  the  bigness  of  Pelo- 
ponn^sos. 


About  the  same  time  that  I  saw  the 
answer  to  the  objection  which  I  have 
thus  worked  up  a  little  for  myself,  I  also 
saw  another  answer.  It  took  this  shape. 
The  Christian  scheme  in  no  way  implies 
any  special  importance  in  the  earth  or 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  perfectly  consist¬ 
ent  with  more  than  one  directly  opposite 
theory.  Now  any  theory  whatever  about 
the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  must  be 
mere  theory,  because  we  cannot  have 
any  real  knowledge  on  the  subject.  As¬ 
tronomers  do  not  attempt  to  tell  us  for 
certain  whether  even  the  other  members 
of  our  own  system  ate  inhabited  or  not. 

I  have  no  astronomer  at  hand  to  con¬ 
sult,  but  I  believe  I  am  tight  in  saying 
that  they  tell  us  that  Mats  is  the  only 
planet  of  our  system  where  men  like  our¬ 
selves  could  live,  that,  if  the  other  plan¬ 
ets  are  inhabited,  it  must  be  by  beings 
of  a  very  different  physical  nature  from 
ours.  Of  the  moral  or  spiritual  state  of 
such  beings,  if  such  beings  there  be, 
they  can  of  course  tell  us  nothing.  It 
is  open  to  any  man  to  think  that  the 
other  members  of  our  system  and  the 
members  of  other  systems  are  inhabited 
or  that  they  are  not.  It  is  open  to  him 
to  think  that  they  are  inhabited  only  by 
beings  so  inferior  to  ourselves  that  a 
scheme  like  that  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  cannot  apply  to  them.  It  is  equally 
open  to  him  to  think  that  they  are  in¬ 
habited  by  beings  so  greatly  our  moral 
superiors  that  for  them  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  has  never  been  needed.  It 
is,  I  suppose,  open  to  him  to  think  that, 
in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scheme  may  apply  to  other  worlds 
besides  ours.  And  it  may  be  at  least  a 
harmless  dream,  if  any  one  likes  to  think 
that  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  much  greater 
and  more  splendid  than  our  earth,  may 
really  be  places  of  promotion  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  earth  All  these  are  of 
course  mere  speculations  ;  they  are  po¬ 
sitions  which,  as  they  cannot  be  proved, 
cannot  be  disproved.  They  may  be 
wise  guesses  or  foolish  ;  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  them  only  because,  as  they 
in  no  way  contradict  any  discovery  of 
modern  science,  so  they  are  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  theology. 
It  is  doubtless  a  wise  caution  to  say  that 
it  is  better  not  to  enter  at  all  on  such 
speculations,  in  which  we  never  can 
reach  certainty,  and  which  have  no  prac- 
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tical  bearing  on  our  aetual  life.  Our 
duties  lie  in  this  world  which  we  know 
about,  and  we  need  not  trouble  our¬ 
selves  as  to  what  may  be  going  on  in 
other  worlds  which  we  do  not  know 
about.  It  might  even  be  added  that,  if 
we  were  meant  to  know  about  them, 
some  means  of  knowing  would  have 
been  given  us  in  the  way  either  of  sci¬ 
ence  or  of  revelation.  All  this  is  most 
true.  I  suggested  the  various  hypotheti¬ 
cal  views  just  stated  simply  by  way  of 
argument.  We  are  told  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  is  essentially  “  geocen¬ 
tric,”  that — not  to  go  beyond  our  own 
system — the  ”  heliocentric”  doctrine  at 
once  upsets  that  theology  as  implying 
an  importance  in  man  and  his  dwelling- 
place  which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

I  answer  that  here  are  several  possible 
opinions,  none  of  which  contradicts  any 
scientific  discovery,  none  of  which  con¬ 
tradicts  the  Christian  theology,  but  in 
some  of  which  the  view  taken  of  man 
and  his  dwelling-place  is  by  no  means  a 
lofty  one. 

I  have  taken  these  two  lines  of  de¬ 
fence,  suggested  by  others,  and  have 
given  them  some  turns  of  my  own.  But 
1  wish  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  another  side.  There  is  another 
line  of  argument  which  I  have  no  doubt 
has  been  taken  already  by  some  one  or 
other,  but  which  has  certainly  suggested 
itself  independently  to  my  own  mind, 
and  which  I  may  truly  say  that  1  have 
not  seen  used  lately.  What  if  we  were 
to  say  that  the  physical  littleness  of  this 
earth,  as  compared  with  many  other  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  universe,  is  in  no  way  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  belief  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  small  planet  really  are  the  most 
important  beings  in  the  universe  ?  What 
if  we  were  to  say  that  such  experience 
as  we  have  of  the  working  of  things  in 
our  own  world  does  actually  suggest  a 
certain  presumption  that  it  may  really 
be  so  ?  There  is  a  saying  in  Saint  Paul’s 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i.  27) 
which  puts  forth  in  a  Christian  shape  a 
doctrine  which  no  theist  of  any  kind  can 
well  deny,  and  which  those  who  do  not 
admit  even  theism  must  allow  to  be  in 
full  agreement  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  and  history.  Let  us  read  it 
in  the  full  strength  of  the  original. 

Ti  fiu)pa  Tov  KoOfidV  i^eXe^oLTo  6  Qeug, 


Ivx  Tiivg  a<i<l>dV£  icaTaiaxvvy  Kal  ra 
daOEvrj  mv  Koofiov  i^eXe^aro  6  Qedg,  Iva 
tcaraiaxvvy  to.  ia\vpk'  Ka)  to.  dyevrj  tuv 
Konfiov  Kal  TO.  i^iivOevTffieva  i^eXe^arit  6 
Gedf,  Ka't  To.  fif\  6vTa,  Iva  Ta  5vTa  Karap- 
yTfay  uTT(M)siiTj  Kavxj'lOTjranraaa  adp^  ivu)- 
niiiv  avTov. 

Here  the  foolish  things,  the  weak,  the 
ignoble,  the  despised  things,  the  very 
things  that  are  not,  are  said  to  be  chosen 
by  God  to  confound  and  bring  to  shame 
the  things  that  ace,  or  at  least  seem  to 
be,  wise,  strong,  noble,  or  in  other  ways 
superior  to  them.  The  reason  given  by 
the  apostle  is  a  moral  one,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  would  not  be  accepted  by  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  a  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe.  But  we  need  not  at 
this  stage  dispute  about  the  reason  ; 
what  we  have  now  to  deal  with  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact.  Does  not  the  apostle  here 
describe  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  way 
an  order  of  things  which,  if  described  in 
a  more  scientific  fashion,  we  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  was  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  world  both  in  physical  and  in  moral 
matters  ?  Christians,  theists  in  general, 
will  call  it  a  law  of  God’s  providence  ; 
those  who  would  disclaim  either  of  these 
names  may  speak  of  it  in  some  other 
way  ;  but  is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  every-day  experience  that  something 
very  like  what  the  apostle  speaks  of  does 
take  place  as  the  common  course  of 
things?  The  small  things,  the  weak 
things,  the  despised  things,  do  in  a 
wonderful  way  get  the  better  of  the  great 
and  strong  things  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  despising  them,  which  in  some 
cases  certainly  do  despise  them.  The 
physically  small  things  constantly  have, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a  moral  superior¬ 
ity  over  the  physically  great  things  which 
more  than  makes  up  for  their  physical 
smallness.  We  see  this  alike  in  man's 
dealings  with  the  natural  world  and  also 
in  his  political  history.  Every  victory 
of  freedom  and  every  practical  discovery 
of  science  is  alike  an  instance  of  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  apostle.  The  position 
held  by  man  himself  in  his  own  planet 
is  the  most  wonderful  instance  of  all. 
Everywhere  the  weak  confounds  the 
strong  and  has  dominion  over  the  strong. 
The  wise  of  the  world,  the  seemingly 
wise,  are  constantly  taken  in  their  own 
craftiness  ;  the  strong  are  overthrown 
by  their  own  seeming  strength.  If  a 
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wotld  that  is  phjsically  very  small 
among  worlds  should  really,  in  seme 
sense  other  than  physical,  hold  the  first 
place  among  worlds  much  bigger  than 
itself,  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  what  experience  tells  us 
is  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  that 
one  world  of  which  we  know  something. 

*  Let  us  then  take  the  extreme  proposi¬ 
tion  of  all,  namely  that  this  world  of 
ours,  a  mere  speck,  we  are  told,  in  the 
universe,  has  this  precedence  over  all 
the  other  bodies  in  the  universe  that  it 
alone  is  inhabited,  or  at  least  that  no 
other  is  inhabited  by  beings  of  a  nature 
equal  or  superior  to  our  own.  I  am  not 
asserting  this  proposition  or  any  propo¬ 
sition  on  the  subject,  because  no  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  kind  can  be  either  proved 
or  disproved.  1  only  say  that,  if  any¬ 
body  does  maintain  such  a  proposition, 
he  is  not  maintaining  anything  that  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  The  Christian 
religion  assuredly  does  not  imply  any 
such  doctrine  ;  but  if  it  did  imply  it,  it 
would  be  no  argument  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  For  the  proposition  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  only  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  can  have,  that  of  our 
own  earth.  It  may  seem  a  very  strange 
thing  if  the  greater  part  of  the  universe 
really  is  condemned  to  what  to  us  seems 
uselessness  and  emptiness.  F'rom  one 
side  it  is  answer  enough  that  we  know 
nothing  of  what  is  useful  or  useless  in 
any  world  but  our  own,  and  that  we  per¬ 
haps  know  less  about  it  than  we  think 
we  do  even  in  our  own  world.  At  any 
rate  we  know  from  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  our  own  world  that  such 
seeming  uselessness  and  emptiness  was 
the  state  of  the  whole  of  our  world  in 
some  of  its  past  stages,  and  that  it  still 
remains  the  state  of  large  parts  of  it. 
And  here  both  the  certain  facts  of  geol¬ 
ogy  and  the  less  certain  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution,  instead  of  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  argument,  give  it  no  small  help. 
The  longer  we  conceive  the  earth  to 
have  been  in  being  without  human  in¬ 
habitants,  without  sentient  inhabitants, 
without  so  much  as  vegetable  life  upon 
it,  the  longer  we  conceive  it  to  have 
been  a  mere  empty  house,  not  dwelled 
in,  not  even  garnished  for  those  who 
were  to  dwell  in  it,  the  closer  is  the 
parallel  that  we  get  to  the  supposed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  universe  in  general.  We 


know  that  our  own  wotld  remained  in 
this  seemingly  useless  and  empty  state 
for  untold  ages  ;  there  is  therefore  at 
least  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
other  worlds,  some  or  all  of  them,  may 
be  in  the  same  state  still.  And  even 
now  the  physical  state  of  the  earth  is  by 
no  means  what  King  Alfonso,  legislating 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  hu¬ 
man  number,  might  have  wished  to 
make  it.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  school,  being  greatly  struck  with 
a  sentence  in  niy  geography-book. 
Speaking  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia, 
Obi,  Lena,  Yencsei,  it  said  :  “  These 
vast  rivers  flow  mostly  through  unpeo¬ 
pled  solitudes.  ”  There  was  something 
in  this  simple  description  that  set  one 
a-thinking.  One  could  not  help  con¬ 
trasting  these  great  rivers  which,  flowing 
through  unpeopled  solitude,  seemed, 
from  the  human  point  of  view,  to  be  of 
no  use,  which  play  no  part  in  the  human 
history  of  the  world,  with  rivers  so  much 
smaller  as  Thames,  Seine,  Tiber,  which 
have  played  so  great  a  part  in  that  his¬ 
tory.  And  remember,  perhaps  out  of 
Enfield’s  Speaker  or  Ward’s  Reciter, 
some  lines  of  a  last  century  poet  who 
wondered  or  complained  : 

“  A  part  how  small  of  this  terraqueous  globe 
Is  occupied  by  man.” 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  word  “  occupied,” 
and  I  perhaps  might  not  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  line  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  grand  word  “terraqueous”; 
but  I  know  that  my  line  and  a  half  was 
followed  by  an  eloquent  setting  forth  of 
the  dreariness  and  emptiness  and  seem¬ 
ing  uselessness  of  a  latge  part  of  this 
earth.  And  we  used  to  be  taught  that 
Europe  was  the  smallest  quarter  of  the 
globe  but  the  most  important,  and  we 
enlarged  with  some  satisfaction  on  its 
superiority  to  quarters  so  much  bigger 
as  Asia  and  Africa.  In  short,  we  might 
go  on  forever  proving  the  obvious  truth 
which  nobody  doubts  that  a  large  part 
of  the  world  is,  for  human  purposes, 
useless,  that,  if  the  earth  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  universe,  the  occupied 
and  civilized  part  of  it  is  smaller  still. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  insist  upon 
the  matter  at  all,  except  that  the  past 
emptiness  and  uselessness  of  the  whole 
planet,  the  abiding  emptiness  and  seem¬ 
ing  uselessness  of  large  parts  of  it,  cer- 
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tainly  go  a  long  way  to  get  rid  of  all  d 
priori  objection  to  the  possible  empti¬ 
ness  and  seeming  uselessness  of  some  or 
all  of  the  other  bodies  that  make  up  the 
universe. 

•  And  now  we  come  to  another  point, 
namely  the  means  by  which  large  parts 
of  the  earth  have  been  rescued  from  this 
empty  and  useless  state,  by  which  in 
truth  all  parts  have  been  rescued  that 
have  been  rescued  at  all.  Some  parts 
of  the  earth  are  still,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  ph>sically  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  others  are  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  by  the  hand  of  man.  And,  if  we 
take  as  our  standard  the  needs  of  human 
life,  not  necessarily  of  civilized  life,  but, 
say,  of  what  Mr.  Tylor calls  “  high  sav¬ 
age”  life,  the  earth,  even  in  its  best  case, 
needs  some  improvement.  The  savage 
himself  has  to  do  something  to  the  earth 
or  to  something  that  grows  or  moves 
upon  it,  before  he  ran  teach  even  his 
own  standard  of  well-being.  Mankind 
has.  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  commission,  not  only  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  earth,  but  to  subdue  it.  But  the 
choice  of  man  for  such  work  is  surely 
the  strongest  case  of  all  of  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  being  chosen  to  con¬ 
found  the  strong.  Of  all  the  animated 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  man  is 
surely,  among  those  of  any  considerable 
size,  one  of  the  least  fitted  for  such  a 
task  as  that  of  subduing  the  earth.  For 
man  to  subdue  the  earth  means  that  he 
must  stiive,  and  strive  successfully, 
against  powers  infinitely  stronger  than 
himself.  It  means  that  he  must  bear 
up  against  and  get  the  better  of,  some¬ 
times  even  that  he  must  turn  to  his  own 
use,  physical  forces,  physical  obstacles, 
in  the  face  of  which  his  own  physical 
strength  is  simply  nothing.  It  means 
that  he  must  drive  away  or  destroy  crea¬ 
tures  fat  stronger  than  himself,  whicli 
cannot  be  made  useful  for  his  purposes, 
and  to  press  into  his  service  other  crea¬ 
tures  far  stronger  than  himself,  which 
can  be  in  such  sort  made  useful.  He 
has  to  defend  himself  against  the  powers 
of  nature,  to  find  shelter  against  heat 
and  cold  and  wind  and  rain.  He  has 
in  the  most  literal  sense  to  subdue  the 
earth  when  he  turns  its  soil  to  raise  his 
food,  when  he  clears  the  primeval  wood, 
when  he  drains  the  lake  and  turns  the 
river,  when  he  hews  his  way  through 
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the  mountain,  and  makes  the  Ocean  it¬ 
self  his  highway.  Nay  mote,  as  he  goes 
on,  he  makes  the  powers  of  nature  his 
servants  ;  the  winds,  the  fire,  the  light¬ 
ning  itself,  are  all  pressed  to  do  his  bid¬ 
ding.  .And  to  do  all  this,  he  has  less  of 
physical  resource  in  his  own  person  than 
almost  any  other  animal.  He  comes 
into  the  world  more  helpless  than  the 
young  of  any  other  creature  ;  for,  as 
the  helpless  state  remains  so  much  long¬ 
er,  the  human  babe  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  more  helpless  even  than  the 
kittens  and  puppies  which  come  into  the 
world  blind.  And  he  remains  through 
life  more  helpless,  as  far  as  immediate 
physical  capacity  goes,  than  any  other 
creature.  Some  creatures,  specially 
some  of  those  which  lock  like  survivals 
from  a  past  state  of  things,  do  in  some 
sort  seem  more  helpless  than  man  ;  still 
even  they  ate  better  provided  for  their 
immediate  purposes.  Man  is  not  only 
actually  smaller  and  weaker  than  a  great 
many  creatures,  but  he  is  proportionally 
weaker  than  a  great  many  of  the  very 
smallest  creatures.  That  he  should  be 
weaker  than  the  horse,  the  bull,  or  the 
elephant,  is  only  in  proportion  to  his 
smaller  size  ;  but  a  man  who  should 
have  a  ilea’s  power  of  leaping  or  the 
power  of  lifting  weights  which  belongs 
to  the  goat-caterpillar  would  be  a  very 
remarkable  being  indeed.  To  be  sure 
an  elephant  which  should  have  the  flea’s 
power  of  leaping  would  be  more  remark¬ 
able  still  ;  but  the  small  creatures  gener¬ 
ally  do  seem,  as  if  to  make  up  for  their 
smallness,  to  have  some  powers  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  large  ones.  And 
might  we  not  even  say  that  here  again 
we  have  another  instance  of  the  law  of 
the  weak,  if  not  confounding,  at  least 
surpassing  the  strong  ?  Man  has  no 
natural  weapons  either  to  defend  him¬ 
self  against  attack  or  to  attack  any  other 
creature  himself.  His  teeth  and  nails 
are  contemptible  beside  those  of  almost 
any  other  creature  ;  he  has  no  horns 
like  the  peaceful  ruminants  ;  he  has  not 
those  means  of  escape  by  fleetness,  agil¬ 
ity,  what  we  may  call  physical  cunning, 
which  ate  given  to  many  creatures  whose 
powers  of  attack  or  direct  defence  are 
small.  Like  other  animals,  he  is  naked  ; 
but  he  alone  is,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  driven  to  feel  his  nakedness  by 
painful  physical  necessity.  Other  ani- 
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mats  feel  cold,  but  most  of  them  have 
some  natutal  means  of  defence  against 
it.  Man,  like  other  animals,  feels  hun¬ 
ger  ;  but  in  his  own  person,  he  has  less 
means  of  satisfying  his  hunger  than  any 
other  creature.  And  we  might  go  on 
piling  together  a  thousand  instances  to 
show  how  thoroughly  man  is,  in  all 
physical  points,  one  of  the  weak  things 
of  the  world.  And  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
be  true,  be  comes  from  forefathets  who 
were  better  equipped  in  all  , these  ways 
than  he  is.  And  if  we  take  the  savage 
as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the 
civilized  man  and  those  his  remote  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  savage  has  gone  back  some¬ 
what  and  the  civilized  man  still  more. 
The  savage  has  always  some,  often  many, 
physical  advantages  over  the  civilized 
man.  He  may  not  always  be  actually 
stronger,  but  his  physical  senses  are 
commonly  keener.  He  commonly  has 
the  general  physical  advantage  ;  where 
he  has  not,  it  is  either  because  he  has, 
through  some  circumstance,  physically 
degenerated,  or  because  the  civilized 
man  has,  like  the  domesticated  beast, 
h^d  the  advantage  of  training.  In  any 
ordinary  state  of  things,  the  savage  has 
the  physical  advantage  over  the  civilized 
man  and  the  beast  over  the  savage.  The 
doctiine  of  evolution  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  ;  I  simply  accept  it  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  as  distinctly  telling  in  my 
argument's  favor.  Grant  evolution,  and 
we  must  say  that,  as  a  being  that  has  to 
make  his  way  in  the  physical  world  with¬ 
out  helps  external  to  his  own  person, 
the  civilized  man  has  certainly  degener¬ 
ated  from  the  savage,  and  the  savage 
has  degenerated  from  the  ape. 

Man  then  is  assuredly  one  of  the  weak 
things  of  the  world.  But  his  weakness 
is  one  out  of  which  he  is  made  strong, 
a  weakness  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
subdue  the  earth  and  to  have  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  he  has  more  need  of  external  helps 
than  any  other  creature,  because  he 
knows  that  he  has  such  needs  and  there¬ 
fore  seeks  to  supply  them,  that  he  has 
become,  in  one  planet  at  least,  the  lord 
of  the  creation.  Without  tools  he  can 
do  nothing  ;  with  tools  he  can  do  every¬ 
thing,  even  to  subduing  the  earth. 
Man’s  need  of  tools  nowhere  comes  out 
more  strongly  than  with  regard  to  the 


one  organ  in  which  he  does  seem  to  sur¬ 
pass  all  other  mammals.  The  hand  of 
man  seems  to  us  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  hand  of  the  ape.  And  so 
it  is  for  man’s  purposes  ;  that  is,  for  the 
using  of  tools.  Be  it  the  spade  that  is  * 
to  be  used,  or  the  sword  or  the  pen,  or 
any  machinery  much  more  elaborate 
than  any  of  these,  man  can  work  it  all 
the  belter  because  of  the  more  perfect 
development  of  his  thumb  as  compared 
with  the  thumb  of  the  ape.  But  for  the 
mere  animal  life  which  uses  no  tools, 
the  ape’s  hand  may  be  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter.  One  thing  is  clear  ;  man’s  hand 
enables  him  to  use  artificial  wea|)ons, 
the  bow,  the  sword,  the  spear,  in  a  way 
that  the  ape  could  not  ;  but  in  order  so 
to  use  them,  he  gives  up  his  natural 
weapons  of  claws,  which  the  ape  keeps. 
He  has  to  give  them  up  also  in  that  cuii- 
ous  process  in  which  a  natural  organ  is 
turned  into  an  artificial  weapon,  when 
he  clenches  his  fist  to  strike.  Man’s 
one  piece  of  physi^'a!  superiority  is  thus 
in  some  soit  part  of  his  physical  inferi¬ 
ority.  It  is  superior  only  as  it  enables 
him  the  better  to  use  those  artificial 
helps  the  need  of  which  is  the  sign  of 
his  general  physical  helplessness. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  man  who 
needs  tools  for  everything,  while  we  are 
contrasting  him  with  other  animals  who 
do  whatever  they  do  without  tools,  we 
are  again  brought  round  to  the  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  it  is  among  the  lower,  not 
among  the  higher  animals,  that  we  find 
those  which  are  most  skilful  in  what  we 
may  call  their  practice  of  the  arts.  There 
are  many  animals  which,  in  one  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  surpass  man  in 
their  power  of  doing  various  things  ; 
but  it  is  not  among  man’s  fellow-mam¬ 
mals  that  we  find  them.  Among  mam¬ 
mals  man  stands  alone  as  a  tailor,  almost 
alone  as  a  builder.  But  birds  are  for 
the  most  part  builders,  though  it  should 
be  noticed  that  they  are  not  strictly 
builders  of  houses.  The  bird’s  nest,  so 
cunningly  put  together,  is  not  the  abid¬ 
ing  dwelling-place  of  the  bird  ;  it  is  a 
tempoiary  nursery,  designed  to  keep  the 
young  brood  in  safety.  But  if  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  birds  is  wonderful,  that  of  in¬ 
sects  is  more  wonderful  still.  Both 
birds  and  insects  can  do  without  tools 
things  that  man  cannot  do  with  tools. 
The  advantage  that  man  has  seems  to  lie 
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wholly  in  his  power  of  improvement. 
Birds  and  insects  are  ingenious  buildeis  ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  strike  out 
no  new  styles  of  architecture  ;  they  do 
not  invent  the  arch  and  develop  it  into 
the  vault  and  the  cupola.  Birds  again, 
and  insects  still  more,  seem  to  have 
higher  political  instincts  than  mammals. 
The  economy  of  the  rookery  is  wonder¬ 
ful  and  that  of  the  bee-hive  is  yet  more 
wonderful  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
rooks  or  bees  ever  strictly  invent  or  im¬ 
prove  ;  a  certain  adaptation  to  changed 
circumstances  is  as  far  as  any  animal 
but  man  ever  seems  to  get.  Bees  and 
ants,  specially  those  ants  which  go  forth 
to  make  war  and  to  capture  slaves,  have 
surely  something  of  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  something  like  rulers,  assemblies, 
debates.  But  all  seems  traditional  ;  in 
an  assembly  of  bees  or  ants  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  decree  to  meet  some  immediate 
need  ;  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment.  Here  again,  if 
birds  are  more  artistic  and  more  politi¬ 
cal  than  mammals,  and  insects  again 
more  artistic  and  more  political  than 
birds,  we  have  once  more  the  smaller, 
the  weaker,  the  physically  inferior,  crea¬ 
ture  outdoing  the  greater  and  stronger. 
This  superiority  of  the  lower  animals 
over  the  higher  is  a  kind  of  secondary 
example  of  one  general  law,  alongside 
of  the  great  example  of  all,  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  man.  Man  can  do  with  tools, 
insects  can  in  many  cases  do  without 
tools,  things  which  the  sagacious  dog 
and  the  “  half-reasoning”  elephant  can¬ 
not  do  either  with  or  without  them. 
Only  man,  who  works  with  tools,  can 
improve  his  tools  and  thereby  improve 
his  work,  while  the  birds  and  insects, 
who  work  only  with  their  own  organs 
which  they  cannot  improve, — which,  at 
least  within  historic  memory,  they  have 
not  improved — cannot  improve  their 
work.  The  law  of  the  weak  confound¬ 
ing  the  strong  comes  out  in  a  twofold 
shape.  The  inferior  animals  can  do 
with  their  own  organs  things  which  the 
superior  animals  cannot  do.  But  man, 
because  his  organs  are  physically  so 
greatly  inferior,  is  driven  to  the  use  of 
tools,  and  by  the  help  of  his  tools,  he  is 
able  to  overcome  all  the  rest. 

The  details  of  the  processes  by  which 
man  is  ever  subduing  the  earth  and  ex¬ 
ercising  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 


field  are  so  familiar  to  all,  they  form 
such  a  constant  part  of  our  every-day 
life,  that  we  do  not  look  on  them  with 
the  wonder  which  they  really  deserve. 
But  we  have  only  to  think  about  the 
matter,  and  we  shall  at  once  see  how 
truly  wonderful,  how  impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain  by  any  true  physical  law,  is  the 
dominion  which  man  exercises  every 
hour  both  over  nature  and  over  other 
animals.  We  are  also,  in  our  just  ad¬ 
miration  of  those  who  improve,  apt  to 
be  a  little  unjust  to  those  who  originally 
invent.  In  any  process  of  invention  the 
first  step  of  all  is  the  greatest  of  all. 
The  man  who  set  the  first  coracle  afloat 
was  a  daring  man,  a  greater  inventor 
than  any  mere  improver  of  the  art  of 
navigation.  And  a  daring  man  he  was 
too  who  first  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  though  he  was  an  improver  rather 
than  an  inventor.  The  horse  was  clearly 
set  to  draw,  most  likely  to  carry  bur¬ 
dens,  before  any  man  risked  himself  on 
his  back.  But  the  compound  being,  as 
we  may  call  it,  the  centaur-like  group 
formed  by  the  man  and  his  horse,  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  physical  strength 
lies  on  one  side  and  the  force  of  will  on 
the  other.  But  here  too  the  weak  has 
mastered  the  strong  ;  man  holds  down 
and  guides  according  to  his  will  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  could  at  any  moment  shake 
him  off  and  trample  him  under  foot. 
The  contrast  between  master  and  ser¬ 
vant  is  brought  out  mure  strangely  still 
when  man  guides  the  elephant  at  his 
pleasure,  with  still  less  approach  to 
physical  constraint  than  the  bridle  puts 
upon  the  horse.  And  man  has  his  con¬ 
quests  which  are  purely  moral.  The 
dog  is  a  willing  slave.  The  unchained 
dog  can  at  any  moment  leave  his  master, 
and  a  dog  of  any  size  need  never  be 
chained  if  he  chooses  to  resist.  The 
dog  in  truth  is  more  than  a  slave,  even 
than  a  willing  slave  ;  he  seems  more 
like  a  worshipper.  One  cannot  help 
fancying  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog  his 
master  must  seem  something  like  a  deity. 
I  will  not  enter  on  that  mysterious  dread 
of  man  on  the  part  of  other  animals 
which  in  the  Hebrew  record  is  coupled 
with  the  commission  to  subdue  and  to 
hold  dominion,  and  which  certainly  does 
exist  in  many  cases.  I  pass  it  by,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt 
whether  it  is  in  all  cases  strictly  instinc- 
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live,  and  not  sometimes  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  fact  that  man  possesses 
powers  which  to  all  other  animals  must 
seem  to  pass  all  understanding.  But 
the  fact  is  the  same  in  anjr  case  ;  man 
does  hold  dominiun  over  other  animals  ; 
he  can  tame  when  it  suits  him  to  tame, 
he  can  destroy  when  it  suits  him  to  de¬ 
stroy,  creatures  whose  mere  physical 
strength  would  enable  them  to  destroy 
him  in  a  moment.  That  is,  once  more, 
the  weak  things  are  chosen  to  confound 
the  stiong. 

This  part  of  the  argument  brings  us 
at  once  to  those  elements  in  man  which 
qualify  him  thus  to  discharge  his  com¬ 
mission  of  subduing  and  holding  domin¬ 
ion.  He  has  reason  ;  he  has  speech. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  dispute  as  to 
the  nature  of  man’s  reason,  whether  it 
strictly  differs  in  kind  from  the  anal¬ 
ogous  powers  in  the  lower  animals.  It 
is  enough  that  it  differs  so  vastly  in  de¬ 
gree  that  it  practically  differs  in  kind. 
Nor  need  we  here  dispute  as  to  the  origin 
of  speech  and  its  relation  to  thought. 
It  is  enough  that  man  does  speak,  and 
that  other  animals  do  not.  That  is  to 
say,  without  at  all  denying  that  other 
animals  may  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other  by  means  of  the  voice,  it  is  certain 
that  man  can  do  so  in  a  degree  so  vastly 
superior  to  all  others  that  his  gift  prac¬ 
tically  differs  in  kind.  But  all  this  is 
only  part  of  the  sime  general  law  of 
which  we  have  spoken  so  often.  Man, 
with  his  inferior  physical  powers,  can 
subdue  and  hold  dominion,  because  such' 
physical  powers  as  he  has  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  high  intellectual  power, 
the  power,  we  may  put  it,  which  can  de¬ 
vise  tools  and  improve  them  The  weak 
is  assuredly  chosen  to  confound  the 
strong  when  it  is  on  the  physically  weak 
that  the  power  is  conferred  to  which  the 
physically  strong  has,  in  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other,  to  give  way. 

But  the  same  law  comes  out  in  the 
most  instructive  way  of  all,  when  we 
turn  from  man’s  relation  to  nature  and 
to  other  animals,  to  his  relations  to  other 
men,  to  the  relations  between  one  com¬ 
munity  of  men  and  another.  If  we  look 
to  man’s  civil  and  political  history,  we 
shall  find  that  its  most  striking  pages, 
its  most  instinctive  pages,  those  which 
we  turn  to  and  which  we  remember  with 


the  greatest  delight,  are  those  which  re¬ 
cord  the  endless  cases  in  which,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  the  weak  have  been 
chosen  to  confound  the  strong.  I  would 
crave  leave  to  put  forth  yet  again  a  doc¬ 
trine — in  form  it  may  seem  a  paradox — 
which  I  have  already  put  forth  once  or 
twice.  For  it  is  certainly  what  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  oratory  is  called  “  germane” 
to  the  present  argument.  My  position 
or  paradox  was  this,  that  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  discoveries  of  modern  science,  the 
use  of  steam,  electricity,  any  other  nat¬ 
ural  powers,*  in  the  various  forms  in 
which  we  have  learned  to  apply  them, 
are  above  all  things  valuable  for  their 
political  results.  They  have,  in  a  word, 
enabled  large  states  to  rise  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  level  of  small  ones.  I  will  not  en¬ 
large  again,  for  I  have  done  so  already, 
on  the  way  in  which  swifter  means  of 
communication  have  affected  political 
life,  how  in  short  they  have,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world’s  history,  made  de¬ 
mocracy  on  a  great  scale  possible.  They 
have  made  states  possible  which  com¬ 
bine  the  personal  freedom  of  a  small 
commonwealth,  the  direct  political  ac¬ 
tion  of  each  citizen  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  with  the  physical  extent  and 
physical  strength  of  a  great  kingdom. 
Without  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph, 
the  United  States  of  America  could 
hardly  exist  as  a  single  confederation, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  would  be  very  different  from  what 
they  are.  Many  of  us  indeed  can  re¬ 
member  when  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  was  very  different  from  what  it 
now  is,  and  can  bear  witness  how  much 
the  great  physical  inventions  have  done 
toward  working  the  change.  Here 
again  we  see  man  doing  something  more 
than  subdue  the  earth  ;  we  see  him  act¬ 
ually  commanding  powers  which  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  its  earlier  stages  would 
have  instinctively  looked  on  as  divine. 
When  man  makes  the  lightning  his  ser¬ 
vant,  he  ranks  with  the  deities  of  most 
mythologies.  But  again  it  is  out  of 
weakness  that  he  is  made  strong.  Each 


*  Printing  also  has  had  a  large  share  in 
these  results.  Rut  printing  is  not  in  the  same 
way  a  new  application  of  a  natural  power  ;  it 
is  merely  an  itiiptoved  form  of  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing.  And  the  eflecis  of  printing,  though  very 
important,  have  not  been  so  speedy  as  those 
of  the  other  inventions  referred  to. 
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increase  of  power  springs  from  a  fresh  that  there  has  now  and  then  been  a 
feeling  of  lack  of  power,  and  every  use  Slave  War  or  a  Jacquerie,  but  that  there 
of  tools,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  has  not  been  me  never-ending  Jacquerie 
amazing,  is  a  direct  result  of  man’s  from  the  beginning  of  things.  The  sub¬ 
original  helplessness.  mission  of  the  mass  of  mankind  is  al* 

Besides  these  inventions,  which  are  in  most  like  that  of  a  dog  to  a  man.  The 
themselves  colorless,  which  may  be  used  many  have  commonly  submitted  to  the 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  which  few,  with  as  little  thought  of  resistance 
certainly  have  been  most  largely  used  as  a  dog  that  is  chained  or  beaten.  And 
for  good,  there  are  other  modern  inven-  yet  the  physical  strength  has  always 
tions  of  a  more  doubtful  character  in  been  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  thus 
their  results,  but  which  still  illustrate  patiently  submitted.  It  is  true  that  a 
the  same  law.  It  is  man’s  need  of  small  body  of  trained  soldiers  or  even 
tools,  his  constant  improvement  of  his  policemen  will  put  down  a  much  larger 
tools,  the  constant  extension  of  his  do-  body  of  unarmed  or  undisciplined  re- 
minion  over  new  powers,  which  has  led  volters.  But  this  is  not  by  greater  phys- 
to  the  invention  of  those  frightful  instru-  ical  strength,  but  by  virtue  of  better 
ments  of  wholesale  destruction  which  are  training  and  better  tools.  And  the  sub¬ 
characteristic  of  the  military  art  of  our  mission  of  the  soldiers  and  the  police- 
age.  We  cannot  help  fearing  that  their  men  to  their  officers  is  itself  a  victory 
effect  may  be  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  over  physical  strength  on  the  part  of 
other  class  of  inventions.  These  last  some  other  power  ;  as  far  as  physical 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  used  far  more  strength  goes,  the  privates,  the  many, 
as  the  tools  of  freedom  than  as  the  tools  could  at  any  moment  overpower  the  offi- 
of  its  enemies.  They  have  been  largely  cers  who  are  the  few.  Here  then  again 
the  tools  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  law  comes  in  that  the  weak  con- 
The  special  military  inventions  look  founds  the  strong,  even  though  in  many 
frightfully  like  tools  of  the  strong  against  cases  our  sympathies  may  lie  with  the 
the  weak,  of  despotism  against  freedom,  physically  strong  who  do  not  know  how 
Still,  as  tools,  for  whatever  purpose  and  to  use  their  strength.  But  look  at  the 
in  whatever  hands,  they  are,  like  all  case  when  it  is  the  other  way,  when  the 
other  tools,  results,  if  very  distant  and  physically  weak  maintain,  and  maintain 
unlooked  for  results,  of  the  original  successfully,  the  cause  of  right  against 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  man.  the  physically  strong.  Of  all  the  strug- 

We  cannot  yet  fully  judge  of  the  final  gles  of  man  against  man,  those  which 
results  of  either  of  these  classes  of  in-  most  stir  the  heart  and  awaken  our 
ventions,  which  seem  likely  to  affect  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy,  are  those 
history  of  man  at  least  as  much  as  any  in  which,  before  all  others,  the  weak 
inventions,  since  the  very  earliest  of  all.  have  been  chosen  to  confound  the  strong, 
Thus  far  man’s  history  has  been  very  and  those  in  which  a  small  people,  fight- 
largely  a  record  of  the  weak  confound-  ing  for  right  and  fieedom,  has  overcome 
ing  the  strong  ;  it  certainly  has  been  so  the  physical  force  of  an  invading  des- 
in  all  those  cases  when  we  look  back  to  pot.  We  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  with  most  satisfaction.  Nay,  it  is  so  say  the  physical  force  of  the  despot  ;  for 
in  a  sense  even  in  those  parts  of  history  an  army  does  practically  become  so 
to  which  we  look  back  with  least  satis-  mere  a  tool,  it  so  thoroughly  does  the 
faction.  Nothing  is  really  more  won-  will  of  its  master  and  not  its  own,  that 
derful  in  human  history  than  the  amaz-  we  may  truly  speak  of  the  physical 
ing  patience  and  submission  of  the  great  strength  of  each  soldier,  his  arms,  his 
mass  of  mankind  in  all  times  and  places,  training,  his  corporate  spirit,  as  practi- 
As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  men  in  every  cally  going  to  make  up '  the  physical 
time  or  place  have  been  very  wretched,  strength  of  their  master.  The  obedi- 
and  that,  for  the  most  part,  consciously  ence  of  a  despot’s  army  to  the  despot  is 
wretched,  because  they  have  had  before  a  moral — or  immoral — obedience  ;  but, 
their  eyes  the  sight  of  others  who  were  when  it  obeys,  it  practically  becomes  a 
better  off.  And  yet  they  have,  as  a  physical  tool  in  the  despot’s  hands, 
rule,  accepted  their  lot  with  amazing  The  master  of  an  army  becomes  like 
patience.  The  wonderful  thing  is,  not  those  monsters  of  mythology  who  can 
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use  a  hundred  hands  at  once  or  enter  & 
city  by  eight  gates  at  the  same  moment. 
For  a  people  in  this  sense  physically 
weaker  to  withstand  and  overthrow  such 
a  power,  the  work  of  the  old  Greek 
against  the  Persian,  of  the  Hebrew 
against  the  transplanted  Macedonian,  of 
the  men  of  the  Three  Lands  against  the 
Austrian,  of  the  men  of  the  Seven  Prov¬ 
inces  against  the  Spaniard, — all  these 
are  the  noblest  instances  of  our  general 
law.  There  we  see,  again  to  quote  our 
apostle  or  one  writing  in  his  spirit,  those 
choicest  worthies  of  every  age,  those 
who,  in  his  words,  ivivva/i^Oijoav  dnd 
daOeveioLg,  iyev^Orjaav  laxvpu\  iv  noXe/Mj, 
napefi(3o\dg  eKXivav  dXXoTpltJV. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  field  of  battle 
that  the  weak  have  thus  been  made 
strong  in  the  cause  of  tight.  We  may 
fearlessly  assert  that,  till,  as  was  said 
above,  modern  science  enabled  great 
states  to  rise  to  the  level  of  small  ones, 
the  small  states  held  that  same  position 
in  the  political  system  of  our  earth  which 
it  may  be  that  our  eaith  holds — I  am  far 
from  saying  that  it  does  hold — among 
the  physically  greater  bodies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  I  need  not  go  about  to  show 
where  it  is  that  we  look  in  almost  all  ages 
for  the  real  advance  in  politics,  in  art — 
counting  even  the  military  art  in  the 
higher  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  invention  of  huge  engines  of  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  clearly  to  the  small 
states  of  the  world,  to  those  which  had 
mere  numbers,  mere  extent  of  territory, 
mere  physical  strength  in  the  secondary 
sense  already  spoken  of,  all  arrayed 
against  them.  Our  models,  always  and 
in  all  places,  are  the  small  states,  the 
single  cities,  the  small  nations,  the 
leagues  of  districts  and  cities  arrayed 
together  to  withstand  some  overwhelming 
enemy.  So  it  was  in  old  Greece  ;  so  it 
was  in  mediaeval  Italy  ;  so  it  was  among 
the  free  towns  and  lands  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  Nay,  in  days  be¬ 
fore  we  heard  quite  so  much  about  “  em¬ 
pire”  as  has  been  the  fashion  lately,  we 
were,  in  our  own  island,  pleased  with 
the  comfortable  belief  that,  while  phys¬ 
ically  among  the  smaller  powers  of  the 
world,  we  ranked  none  the  less  among 
the  greatest,  and  were  disposed  to  think 
ourselves  in  some  points  the  greatest  of 
all.  And  indeed  even  “empire,”  set 
up  as  it  is  nowadays,  where  we  used 


rather  to  set  such  names  as  justice  and 
freedom,  often  is  itself,  like  the  armies 
of  despots  and  their  murderous  inven¬ 
tions,  a  kind  of  perverted  instance  of 
the  general  law.  Of  all  the  wide-spread 
dominions  that  the  world  has  seen,  the 
really  greatest,  the  most  abiding,  those 
which  could  claim  something  of  moral 
power,  were  those  whose  dominion  was 
most  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  their 
mere  physical  resources.  Carthage, 
Venice.  Rome  herself,  were  cities  which 
had  become  corporate  despots.  Carthage 
and  Venice,  ruling  over  a  scattered  do¬ 
minion,  never  became  anything  else. 
Rome,  with  a  continuous  dominion, 
could  incorporate  her  provinces  in  her¬ 
self.  But  in  so  doing  she  too  fulfilled 
the  law.  Surely  the  strong  were  never 
more  fully  confounded  by  the  weak,  or 
rather  the  strong  had  their  very  being 
merged  into  the  being  of  the  weak,  than 
when  a  village  on  a  low  hill  by  the  Tiber 
brought,  step  by  step,  to  be  as  it  were 
part  of  her  own  substance,  the  cities  and 
lands  of  Latium,  of  Italy,  of  the  whole 
Mediterranean  world. 

In  this  last  stage  of  our  argument  we 
seem  to  have  come  very  nearly  round 
again  to  its  beginning.  This  new  objec¬ 
tion — if  not  literally  new,  as  very  likely 
it  is  not,  this  objection  newly  brought 
up  again — which  is  to  disprove  the 
scheme  of  the  Christian  religion  through 
a  kind  of  scorn  for  our  own  earth  and 
its  littleness,  seems  really  to  have  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  certain  views  of 
history  and  politics  of  which  we  heard  a 
good  deal  a  few  years  back.  They  were 
chiefly  put  forth  by  one  who  assuredly 
knows  better,  one  who,  as  it  has  been 
happily  said,  “  sometimes  dissembles." 
But,  if  they  were  not  meant  gravely, 
they  were  certainly  often  taken  gravely. 
The  tone  of  scorn  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  thought  fine  to  take  up  toward 
those  small  states  to  which  the  world 
owes  its  present  enlightenment,  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  of  that  physical 
smallness  which  was  in  truth  the  cause 
of  their  moral  greatness.  When  we  are 
asked  what  there  could  be  to  care  for  in 
a  state  like  Athens,  whose  rivers  were 
so  much  smaller  than  the  Thames,  which 
had  so  small  a  number  of  citizens,  so 
small  a  tale  of  square  miles  of  territory, 
a  state  which  in  its  greatest  battles  could 
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not  kill  so  many  men  as  a  clever  en¬ 
gineer  could  kill  in  “  a  good  railway  ac¬ 
cident” — when  we  are  left  to  make  the 
inference  how  much  nobler  were  Persia 
or  Babylon,  the  Hun,  the  Mongol,  and 
the  Turk,  than  so  paltry  a  slate  as  this 
— when  we  hear  talk  of  this  kind,  we 
are  really  hearing  the  same  voice,  we  are 
listening  to  the  same  idolatry  of  simple 
physical  bigness,  as  when  we  are  told 
that  this  earth  cannot  be  of  that  impor¬ 
tance  which  Christianity  assigns  to  it, 
and  that  therefore  Christianity  must  be 
false,  because  the  circumference  of  this 
earth  is  vastly  smaller  than  that  of  Ju¬ 
piter  or  Saturn,  to  say  nothing  of  vaster 
bodies  outside  the  system  to  which  we 
belong.  But  the  new  teaching  is  fur¬ 
ther  influenced  from  another  source.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  extravagant  estimate 
of  man's  power  of  knowledge  which  is 
the  weak  side  of  some  favorite  branches 
of  modern  study.  Every  man  who  seri¬ 
ously  works  at  any  branch  of  study  must 
be  always  having  his  own  personal  ig¬ 
norance  brought  home  to  him.  That 
is,  the  mpre  he  learns,  the  more  he  sees 
beyond  him  which  he  has  not  learned. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  his¬ 
torian  and  the  philologer,  and  I  conceive 
it  to  be  equally  the  case  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  natural  science.  But  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  natural  science  is  perhaps  more 
tempted  than  the  others  to  fancy  that, 
though  he  himself  does  yet  not  know 
everything,  yet  he  or  somebody  else  may 
some  day  know  everything,  that  in  short 
the  human  mind  has  no  bound  to  its 
powers  of  knowledge.  And  yet  of  all 
men  he  ought  most  keenly  to  know  that 
there  is  a  bound  ;  for,  when  he  has, 
with  wonderful  skill,  pointed  out  and 
defined  a  long  series  of  causes  for  any 
process,  there  is  at  last  a  point  at  which 
he  has  to  stop,  a  point  at  which  he  can 
no  longer  define  his  cause,  when  he  has 
to  talk  about  ”  force,”  which  is  in  truth 
a  conventional  way  of  saying  that  his 
knowledge  has  come  to  an  end.  After 
all,  we  know  the  final  why  of  very  few 
things.  Newton  did  not  find  out  why 
the  apple  fell  from  the  tree  ;  he  did  find 
out  that  the  falling  of  the  apple  was  one 
of  a  wonderful  range  of  phenomena, 
taking  in  the  motions  of  vast  bodies  in 
our  system  and  beyond  it.  He  found 
out  what  we  may  for  convenience  call  a 
law  ;  he  did  not  find  out  how  the  law 
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came  to  be  enacted  or  by  what  means  it 
is  enforced.  It  is  a  wholesome  disci¬ 
pline  to  learn,  not  only  that  there  are 
many  things  which  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  there  are  many  things  which,  with 
our  present  faculties,  we  never  can  know. 
With  those  faculties  we  never  can  know 
what  may  be  the  real  position,  other 
than  one  purely  physical,  of  our  earth 
among  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe. 
We  know  nothing,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
guess.  Christianity  does  not  really  pro¬ 
fess  to  teach  us  anything.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle  I  have  assuredly  not  committed  my¬ 
self  or  any  one  else  to  any  position  on 
such  matters  whatever.  But  if  it  should 
be  true  that  our  earth  does  hold  a  kind 
of  moral  place  in  the  universe  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  physical  size,  the  fact 
will  be  one  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
the  fact  that  so  small  a  continent  as  Eu¬ 
rope  was  chosen  to  play  the  foremost 
part  in  the  world’s  history,  and  that  so 
small  a  part  of  Europe  as  Greece  was 
chosen  to  play  the  foremost  part  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

And  here,  is  it  wrong  to  whisper,  very 
gently  to  whisper,  that  some  of  those 
who  most  zealously  assert  the  new  argu¬ 
ment,  who  look  with  the  greatest  scorn 
on  their  own  insignificant  species  and 
the  paltry  planet  which  it  inhabits,  stand 
themselves  in  the  greatest  need  of  the 
general  law  which  we  assert  ?  If  it  is 
fair  in  such  an  argument  as  this  to  bring 
in  the  history  of  religions,  and  specially 
of  that  particular  religion  which  is  called 
in  question,  one  might  say  that  nowhere 
does  the  law  of  the  weak  confounding 
the  strong  come  out  more  plainly  than 
in  the  history  of  both  Christianity  and 
Islam.  Both  were  assuredly  among  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  when  they 
started,  and  both  assuredly  were  made 
strong  out  of  their  weakness.  And  the 
Christian  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
further  that  Christianity  made  the  con¬ 
quest  of  its  own  Roman  world  while  it 
still  remained  in  its  physical  weakness, 
while  Islam  made  the  conquest  of  its 
own  Arabian  world  largely  by  allying 
itself  with  physical  force.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  other  religious  bodies 
in  later  times.  If,  for  instance,  the 
“  Religion  of  Humanity”  is  destined, 
in  some  future  age,  to  overspread  the 
world  as  Christianity  and  Islam  have 
already  overspread  it,  none  surely  will 
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be  so  ready  as  its  triumphant  votaries 
to  allow  that  their  day  of  victory  has 
grown  out  of  a  day  of  weakness  ;  none 
surely  will  be  so  ready  to  cast  aside  the 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  the  science 
falsely  so  called,  which  measures  things 
by  physical  bigness  only,  and  which 
might  haply  teach  us  to  despise  a  small 
state,  a  small  planet,  a  sect  whose  cen¬ 
sus  would  hardly  need  a  Colenso  to 
reckon  it  up,  forgetting  that,  be  it  by  a 
divine  will  or  by  some  subtle  evolution 
of  causes,  yet,  as  a  fact,  the  law  of  the 
world  is  that  the  weak  are  chosen  to 
confound  the  strong,  and  even  that  the 
things  that  are  not  are  chosen  to  biing 
down  the  things  that  are. 

And  now  what  ground  can  we  hope 
to  have  made  in  this  argument  ?  We 
have  assuredly  proved  nothing.  We 
have  assuredly  disproved  nothing.  We 
have  not  pioved  the  truth  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine.  We  have  not  disproved 
any  serious  objection  to  any  Christian 
doctrine.  We  have  said  nothing  that 
can  convert  anybody  who  disbelieves 
on  any  serious  ground.  But  we  may 
have  shown  that  no  one  who  believes 
need  cast  away  his  faith,  that  no  one 
who  is  otherwise  disposed  to  believe 
need  believe  any  the  less,  on  account  of 


a  certain  objection  which  is  not  serious. 
We  may  have  shown  that  a  certain  al¬ 
leged  argument  which  at  first  sight 
sounds  very  clever  is  undoubtedly  clever 
as  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  but  is  of  no 
strength  at  all  as  a  piece  of  reasoning. 
We  may  have  shown  that  no  Christian 
need  have  his  faith  shaken  simply  be¬ 
cause  three  centuries  back  it  was  found 
out  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun, 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  full  results 
of  that  discovery  were  reserved  for  our 
own  day.  If  thus  much  has  been  done 
in  the  present  paper,  it  is  enough,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  all  that  there  has  been  any 
attempt  made  to  do.  Where  I  am  now 
writing.  1  have  no  means  of  turning  to 
the  works  of  Bishop  Butler.  I  have 
not  read  them  for  many  years  ;  it  may 
be  that  he  has  forestalled  every  point 
that  1  have  attempted  to  argue.  I  find 
that  the  spread  of  enlightenment  at  Ox¬ 
ford  has  turned  his  writings  out  of  the 
Oxford  course.  1  can  only  say  that  I 
am  glad  that,  three-and-forty  years  ago, 
his  Analogy,  and  yet  more  his  Sermons, 
still  formed  part  of  that  course.  If  so 
old  a  memory  has  kept  on  the  faintest 
trace  of  his  spirit  or  method  to  guide 
me  in  what  1  have  now  written,  I  shall 
be  well  content.  —  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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Among  the  flower  of  English  chivalry 
which  swelled  the  retinue  of  our  second 
Henry,  few  could  compare  in  prowess 
of  arms  and  in  skill. and  grace  at  joust 
or  tournament  with  Fulk  Fitz  Warine, 
son  of  the  redoubtable  Fulk  the  Brown 
who  had  waged  such  bitter  war  across 
the  Marches  with  Jervard,  Prince  of 
Wales.  So  keen  had  been  the  hale  and 
terror  inspired  by  Fulk  the  Brown  that, 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Wales, 
the  Prince,  though  he  restored  to  the 
barons  of  the  March  all  the  lands  he 
had  taken  from  them,  swore  by  St. 
Luke's  face  that  for  all  his  hopes  of 
eternity  never  would  he  render  to  Fulk 
the  Brown  the  manors  of  White  Town 
and  Maelor,  which  he,  the  Prince,  had 
seized.  That  vow  was  kept,  and  the 


estates  of  the  Fulk  family  thus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  Roger  de 
Powis.  Upon  the  accession  of  King 
John,  young  Sir  Fulk  crossed  over  from 
Normandy  to  England  to  petition  the 
Crown  to  restore  him  the  paternal  lands, 
now  his  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
White  Town  and  Maelor  were  at  this 
time  held  bv  the  son  of  de  Powis  ;  but 
Fulk  craved  that  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  true  lawful  heir  and  he  receive 
the  manors  of  which  his  family  had  been 
unjustly  deprived. 

Unhappily,  between  the  young  knight 
and  his  new  sovereign  there  had  in  days 
gone  by  been  ill  blood,  and  the  memory 
of  John  was  tenacious  of  such  matters. 
It  happened  in  this  wise.  Young  Fulk 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  four  sons 
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of  King  Henry,  and,  skilled  in  all  mar¬ 
tial  exercises,  the  lad  had  become  their 
constant  friend  and  playmate,  and  was 
beloved  by  them  all,  save  John.  With 
John — cowardly,  spiteful,  and  ill-tem¬ 
pered — he  was  always,  however,  quar¬ 
relling,  and  many  were  the  hard  words 
and  harder  blows  that  passed  between 
the  two.  In  all  disputes  the  royal 
brothers  sided  with  young  Fulk,  and 
when  the  future  sovereign  went  sneaking 
to  his  father,  scant  was  the  sympathy 
he  ever  received.  One  day  John  and 
Fulk  were  sitting  all  alone  in  a  chamber 
playing  chess.  Suddenly,  and  without 
any  provocation,  John  upset  the  men, 
took  hold  of  the  chess-board,  and  gave 
Fulk  a  great  whack  with  it  upon  his 
head.  Fulk,  indignant  and  in  consid¬ 
erable  pain,  rose  up  from  his  seat,  faced 
his  foe,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  on  this 
occasion  fought  like  the  youthful  Gaul, 
for  “  he  raised  his  foot. and  struck  Join 
in  the  middle  of  the  stomach  so  that  his 
head  flew  against  the  wall  and  he  be¬ 
came  all  weak  and  fainted  ” — leva  le 
pUe^  si  fery  Johan  en  my  le  pys,  qe  sa 
teste  vola  centre  la  par  eye,  quil  devynt 
tut  mat  e  se  palmea.  Terrified  at  this 
act,  and  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  Fulk  knelt  down, 
lifted  up  his  adversary,  and  tubbed  his 
head  until  the  fainting  prince  recovered. 
Then,  as  was  his  custom,  John  went 
straightway  to  his  father  and  made  a 
great  complaint.  “  Hold  your  tongue, 
wretch,”  said  King  Henry  ;  “  you  are 
always  quatrelling.  If  Fulk  did  any¬ 
thing  but  good  to  you,  it  must  have  been 
from  your  own  fault.”  Then  King 
Henry  ended  his  lecture  by  having  his 
son  well  beaten  by  the  family  tutor  for 
complaining.  John  therefore  was  much 
angered  against  Fulk,  and  during  the 
days  they  were  brought  up  together 
always  feared  and  disliked  him. 

But  now  the  whirligig  of  events  had 
made  the  sovereign  master  and  his  pug¬ 
nacious  subject  a  suppliant.  In  vain 
Fulk  did  homage  and  begged  that  the 
lands  of  his  ancestors  might  be  restored 
to  him.  His  prayer  was  supported  by 
his  three  brothers,  who  were  with  him 
in  the  presence  chamber.  John  replied 
that  the  lands  had  been  granted  by  him 
to  Sir  Moris,  and  little  he  recked  who 
might  be  offended  or  who  not.  Then 
spoke  Moris,  son  of  Roger  de  Powis  : 
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”  Sir  Fulk,  you  are  a  great  fool  to  chal¬ 
lenge  my  lands.  If  you  say  that  you 
have  a  right  to  White  Town  you  lie  ; 
and  if  we  were  not  in  the  King’s  pres¬ 
ence  I  would  prove  it  on  your  body.” 
Scarcely  had  these  words  been  uttered 
when  William,  Fulk’s  brother,  sprang 
forward  and  struck  Moris  in  the  face 
with  his  fist,  so  that  the  blood  flowed 
freely.  The  knights  around  the  throne 
now  interfered  and  separated  the  com¬ 
batants.  Sir  Fulk  tKus  addressed  the 
king  :  “Sir  King,  you  are  my  liege 
lord,  and  to  you  was  I  bound  by  fealty 
as  long  as  I  was  in  your  service,  and  as 
long  as  I  held  lands  of  you  ;  and  you 
ought  to  uphold  me  in  my  right,  but  you 
fail  me  in  right  and  common  law.  And 
never  was  he  good  king  who  denied  his 
frank  tenants  law  in  his  courts,  where¬ 
fore  I  return  you  your  homages.”  So 
saying  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  followed 
by  his  brothers,  and  quitted  the  court. 
He  had  barely  gone  half  a  league,  when 
a  body  of  knights,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  rode  up  to  him  and  bade  him 
and  his  brothers  surrender,  as  they  had 
promised  the  King  their  heads.  ”  Fair 
sirs,”  cried  Fulk,  you  were  great  fools 
to  promise  what  you  cannot  have,”  and 
without  more  parley  he  turned  upon  his 
foes,  killing  some  outright  and  causing 
the  rest  to  seel:  safety  in  flight  When 
these  last  returned  to  John,  some  with 
their  noses  slit,  and  others  with  their 
chins  hacked,  the  King  swore  a  great  oath 
that  he  would  be  revenged  of  them  and 
all  their  lineage.  Meanwhile  he  seized 
into  his  hand  all  the  lands  Fulk  held  in 
England,  and  did  great  damage  to  all 
his  friends — e  fist  grant  damage  d  tout 
les  suens. 

The  outlawed  knight  now  waged  open 
war  upon  his  soyereign  and  his  retain¬ 
ers.  He  attacked  Sir  Moris  within  the 
very  precincts  of  his  castle  and  wounded 
him  severely  ;  he  liberated  .  prisoners 
from  the  county  jails  ;  he  levied  tolls 
upon  merchants,  burghers,  and  the  like 
who  crossed  his  path  and  vowed  fealty 
to  the  King  :  so  fierce  was  the  havoc  he 
made  and  the  terror  he  inspired,  that 
John  appointed  a  hundred  knights  to  seek 
out  and  take  Fulk,  and  bring  him  to  the 
King  alive  or  dead,  promising  them, 
for  the  same,  lands  and  rich  fees.  But 
the  knights,  whenever  they  heard  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Sir  Fulk,  declined  to  at- 
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tempt  the  capture  of  the  outlaw  for  any 
king  ;  “  for  they  feared  him  excessively, 
some  for  love  they  had  for  him,  others 
for  fear  of  his'  strength  and  of  his  noble 
knighthood,  lest  damage  or  death  might 
happen  to  them,  by  his  strength  and 
boldness."  Every  hostile  act  that  Fulk 
committed,  the  rebel  knight  took  care 
should  reach  the  ears  of  his  sovereign. 
One  morning,  while  encamping  with  his 
followers  in  the  forest  of  Bradene,  Fulk 
espied  a  body  of  men  attended  by  a 
guard,  evidently  protecting  treasure. 
These  proved  to  be  ten  burgher  mer¬ 
chants,  who  had  bought  with  the  money 
of  John  rich  cloths,  furs,  spices,  and 
gloves  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  England,  and  were  carrying  them 
through  the  forest,  protected  by  thirty- 
four  sergeants,  to  the  court  Fulk,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  retinue,  rode  up  to  them 
and  bade  them  halt  and  surrender. 
They  refused,  and  a  struggle  ensued  in 
which  the  sergeants  were  beaten  and  the 
merchants  compelled  to  yield  themselves 
prisoners.  Fulk  led  them  into  the 
thickets  of  the  forest,  asked  who  they 
were,  and  heard  that  they  were  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  King.  Said  he,  **  Sirs 
merchants,  tell  me  the  truth — if  you 
should  lose  these  goods,  on  whom  will 
the  loss  turn?"  "Sir,"  they  replied, 
"if  we  should  lose  them  by  our  coward¬ 
ice  or  by  our  own  bad  keeping,  the  loss 
would  fall  upon  us  ;  but  if  we  lose  them 
from  no  fault  of  our  own,  the  loss  will 
turn  upon  the  King."  Upon  hearing 
this,  Fulk  caused  the  cloths  and  furs 
to  be  measured  with  his  spear  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  among  his  followers,  each 
one  having  a  goodly  portion— 
aiwit  chescun  a  volenti.  Then  he  bade 
the  merchants  farewell  and  begged  them 
to  salute  the  King  from  Fulk  Fitz  War- 
ine,  who  thanked  his  sovereign  much 
for  such  good  robes.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  merchants  at  court  with  their  goods 
stolen  and  their  guard  wounded  and 
maimed,  John  went  well-nigh  mad  with 
rage.  "  And  he  caused  it  to  be  cried 
through  the  kingdom,  that  whoever 
would  bring  him  Fulk  alive  or  dead,  he 
would  give  him  a  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,  and,  besides  that,  he  would  give 
him  all  the  lands  which  were  Fulk’s  in 
England  " — e  fist  fere  une  criie  par  mi 
It  realme,  que  cely  qe  ly  amerreit  Fulk, 
tyf  ou  mart,  yl  ly  dorreit  my  I  lyvres  d  ar¬ 


gent,  e  estre  ce  yl  ly  dorreit  totes  le  terres 
qe  k  Fulk  furent  en  Fngleterre.  Yet 
never  a  man  was  tempted  by  this  offer. 

Fulk  now  wandered  through  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  and  encamped  in  the  forest 
close  to  Canterbury.  To  him  there  now 
came  a  messenger  from  Hubert  the 
archbishop,  praying  the  outlaw’s  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  palace  on  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Fulk  acceded  to  the  request,  and 
he  and  his  brother  William,  dressed  as 
merchants,  rode  their  palfreys  into  Can¬ 
terbury.  "  Fair  sons,"  said  Hubert  le 
Botiler,  "  you  are  very  welcome  to  me. 
You  know  well  that  my  brother  is  de¬ 
parted  to  God  and  had  espoused  dame 
Maude  de  Caus,  a  very  rich  lady  and 
the  fairest  in  all  England,  and  King 
John  desires  after  her  so  much  for  her 
beauty  that  she  can  with  difficulty  be  kept 
from  him.  I  have  her  here  within,  and 
you  shall  see  her.  And  I  beseech  you, 
dear  friend  Fulk^  and  command  you  on 
mv  benison  that  you  take  her  to  wife." 
Fulk  saw  her,  and  knew  well  that  she 
was  fair  and  of  good  name  ;  also  that  in 
Ireland  she  had  castles,  cities,  lands, 
and  great  homages.  So,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  brother  William  and  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Archbishop  Hubert,  he 
made  the  lady  Maude  his  wife.  His 
honeymoon  was,  however,  of  the  brief¬ 
est.  After  two  days  he  took  his  leave, 
left  his  bride  with  the  archbishop,  and 
returned  to  his  companions  in  the  for¬ 
est.  There  "  they  joked  at  him  and 
laughed  and  called  him  husband  ;  asking 
him  where  he  should  take  the  fair  lady, 
whether  to  castle  or  to  wood,  and  made 
merry  together.  Still  they  did  every¬ 
where  great  damage  to  the  King  ;  yet  to 
no  other  but  to  those  who  were  openly 
their  enemies."  One  remorseless  foe 
Fulk  had  now  the  less.  Marching  across 
the  country  he  halted  under  the  ve?ty 
walls  of  White  Town,  ‘and  bade  Moris 
sally  forth  and  do  battle.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted.  Moris  and  his 
knights  were  very  courageous ;  they 
boldly  attacked  Fulk  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  calling  them  thieves  and  rebels, 
and  vowing  that  before  eventide  their 
heads  should  be  placed  on  the  high 
tower  of  Shrewsbury.  Fulk,  however, 
with  his  retainers,  defended  themselves 
vigorously  ;  and  "  there  were  Moris  and 
his  fifteen  knights,  and  the  four  sons  of 
Guy  Fitz  Candelou  of  Porkingtone 
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slain  ;  and  by  so  many  had  Fulk  the 
fewer  enemies." 

As  is  so  often  the  case  when  a  med¬ 
iaeval  chronicler,  inflamed  by  the  study 
of  chivalry,  records  the  deeds  of  a  brave 
and  venturesome  knight,  the  true  and 
the  false  are  so  woven  into  the  texture 
of  the  story  as  to  become  a  little  mixed. 
The  exploits  of  the  gallant  outlaw  are 
no  exception  to  this  confusion.  And 
so  we  read  of  Fulk  bearding  monsters 
in  their  caves  and  tearing  out  their  en¬ 
trails  with  his  sword,  of  his  rescuing 
modest  damosels  clad  in  the  lightest  of 
attire  from  the  rude  hands  of  their  op¬ 
pressors,  of  his  storming  hail  and  castle 
to  release  ravished  prisoners,  of  the 
punishment  he  inflicted  upon  imposters 
and  recreant  knights,  of  his  terrible 
combats  with  giants  and  dragons,  and 
how  all  men  feared  him,  and  all  fair 
ladies  loved  him.  Indeed,  we  are  told, 
Fulk  had  such  favor  that  he  came  never 
to  any  place  where  courage,  knighthood, 
prowess,  or  goodness  shorte  forth  as 
bright  and  famous,  that  he  was  not  held 
the  best  and  without  equal.  On  one 
occasion  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
he  ascends  a  lofty  mountain,  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  was  strewn  with  hauberks, 
helms,  and  swords,  and  dead  men’s 
bones  whitening  in  the  air.  ’Twas  the 
haunt  of  a  terrible  flying  dragon,  who 
carried  off  and  ate  whatever  his  horny 
claws  could  seize  upon.  Crouched  amid 
these  remains  of  slaughter  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  was  a  fair  young  damsel,  weeping 
and  making  great  lamentation. 
"Whence  come  you?"  asked  Fulk. 
"  Sir,”  she  replied,  "  I  am  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Cartage,  and  I  have  been 
here  seven  years  ;  and  never  saw  I  a 
Christian  here,  unless  he  came  against 
his  will.  So  if  you  have  the  power,  for 
God’s  sake,  go  away,  for  if  the  dragon 
come  you  will  never  escape.”  "  Nay,” 
cried  Fulk,  “  never  will  I  go  hence  till 
I  hear  and  see  more.  Damsel,  what 
does  the  dragon  do  with  you  ?”  "  Sir,” 

she  answered,  "  the  dragon  is  fierce  and 
strong  ;  and  he  would  carry  an  armed 
knight  to  these  mountains,  and  many  a 
one  has  he  eaten,  for  he  likes  human 
flesh  better  than  any  other.  And  when 
his  hideous  face  and  beard  are  covered 
with  blood,  then  he  comes  to  me  and 
makes  me  wash  him  with  clear  water. 
He  sleeps  on  a  couch  which  is  all  of  fine 


gold,  for  such  is  his  nature  that  he  is 
very  hot  in  the  extreme,  and  gold  is 
very  cold  by  nature,  so,  to  cool  himself, 
he  lies  on  gold.  Fearful  he  is  of  me 
that  I  should  kill  him  when  asleep,  but 
in  the  end  I  know  full  well  that  he  will 
slay  me.”  ''Par  Deuf'  said  Fulk, 
"  si  Deu  pUst,  noun  fra."  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  dragon  came  flying  toward 
them,  casting  forth  from  its  mouth 
smoke  and  flame  very  horrible.  It  was 
a  very  foul  beast,  with  a  great  head, 
teeth  squared,  sharp  claws,  and  a  long, 
lashing  tail.  Fulk  raised  his  sword  and 
struck  the  dragon  with  all  his  might  on 
the  head.  Yet  it  did  the  monster  no 
hurt  at  all,  so  hard  was  he  of  bone  and 
skin.  Fulk,  then  perceiving  that  no 
hurt  could  befall  the  dragon  in  front, 
wheels  deftly  round,  deals  the  beast  a 
puissant  blow  upon  the  tail  and  cuts  it 
in  twain.  Maimed  in  so  sensitive  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  frame,  the  dragon  stood  erect 
and  essayed  to  jump  upon  his  foe,  but 
Fulk,  all  prepared,  struck  the  monster 
through  the  middle  of  the  mouth  with 
his  sword,  and  by  that  slew  him.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  captive  beauty  in  his  galley  he 
now  steered  toward  Cartage,  and  re¬ 
stored  her  to  her  father.  The  duke  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  Fulk.  thanking  him 
with  many  earnest  words  ;  and  prayed 
him  if  he  pleased  that  he  would  dwell  in 
the  country  and  he  would  give  him  all 
Cartage  with  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  outlaw  thanked  him  finely  and 
heartily  for  his  fair  offer  and  said  that 
he  would  willingly  take  his  daughter  if 
his  Christianity  would  suffer  it,  but  he 
had  already  married  a  wife.  This  said, 
Fulk  took  leave  of  the  duke,  who  was 
very  sorrowful  for  the  departure  of  so 
true  and  brave  a  knight. 

On  his  return  to  England  from  Iberie, 
Fulk  went  to  Canterbury  to  see  his  wife. 
It  was  high  time,  for  that  neglected 
dame  sorely  needed  his  protection,  as 
his  sovereign  had  evil  designs  upon  her. 
King  John,  we  learn,  was  a  man  with¬ 
out  conscience,  wicked,  quarrelsome, 
and  hated  by  all  good  people,  and 
lecherous  ;  and  if  he  could  hear  of  any 
handsome  lady  or  damsel,  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  earl  or  baron,  or  other,  he  would 
have  her  at  his  will ;  either  seducing  her 
by  promise  or  gift,  or  ravishing  her  by 
force.  And,  therefore,  he  was  the  more 
hated,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  the 
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great  lords  of  England  had  thrown  up  man  shall  have  such  death  as  is  destined 
their  homages  to  the  King,  for  which  the  for  him,  and  he  knows  not  which,  on 
King  was  less  feared.  When  John,  who  land  or  in  water — e  don^e  entendy  Fulk 
was  seized  with  so  fierce  a  passion  for  qe  ly  mariner  ly  out  verite  dit,  qe  chescun 
the  dame  Maude,  knew  of  a  truth  that  home  avera  mort  tiele  come  destin/e  ly  esi, 
she  was  married  to  Sir  Fulk,  his  enemy,  e  ne  siet  le  quel  en  ierre  ou  en  ewe. 
he  did  great  damage  to  the  Archbishop  On  landing  at  Dover  with  his  com- 
Hubert  and  to  the  lady  ;  for  he  wanted  panions,  Fulk  marched  north  to  the 
to  have  her  carried  off  by  force.  To  Thames,  for  the  people  who  passed  him 
escape  the  royal  importunities  dame  told  him  that  the  King  was  at  Windsor 
Maude  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  and  a*hunting  in  the  forest.  At  this  the 
on  the  arrival  of  her  husband  was  borne  knight  was  right  glad,  for  well  he  knew 
by  him  for  safety  into  Wales.  Now  that  part  of  England.  By  day  they 
Fulk  vowed  to  be  revenged  once  for  all  slept  and  reposed,  and  by  night  they 
upon  the  King,  who  had  not  only  robbed  wandered  until  they  came  to  the  forest  ; 
him  of  his  lands,  but  had  assailed  his  here  they  halted  and  lodged  in  a  hollow 
honor.  Crossing  over  to  Normandy,  he  Fulk  knew  of.  A  few  mornings  after 
enlisted  several  followers  under  his  ban-  their  arrival  they  heard  huntsmen  and 
ner,  and  then  took  boat  from  Boulogne  men  with  hounds  blow  the  horn,  and  by 
to  Dover.  The  weather  was  stormy,  that  they  knew  the  King  was  going  to 
and  the  waves  in  the  Channel  ran  high  hunt.  Then  Fulk  and  his  retinue  armed 
— scant  doubt  there  was  but  the  passage  themselves  very  richly.  The  outlaw 
across  would  be  perilous.  And  here  swore  a  great  oath  that  never  from  fear 
we  come  across  an  old,  old  story,  yet  of  death  would  he  abstain  from  aveng- 
few  are  aware  that  it  is  so  old  as  the  be-  ing  himself  upon  the  King,  who  had 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Fulk  forcibly  and  wrongfully  deprived  him  of 
spoke  to  the  mariner  who  was  to  com-  his  own.  So,  bidding  his  companions 
mand  the  ship  that  had  been  chartered  stay  behind,  he  said  he  would  himself 
to  bear  him  to  England.  “  Do  you  explore  the  forest  and  see  what  was  to 
know  well  this  business,  and  to  carry  be  done.  On  his  way  he  met  a  collier, 
people  by  sea  into  divers  regions  ?”  Re-  who  was  garbed  all  in  black  as  a  collier 
plied  the  salt,  “  Truly,  sir,  there  is  not  ought  to  be.  For  a  gift  of  ten  besants 
a  land  of  any  renown  in  Christendom  the  collier  exchanged  clothes  with  fulk, 
whither  I  could  not  conduct  a  ship  well  and  then  left  him  crouching  by  the  char- 
and  safely. ”  Then  said  Fulk,  “Truly  coal  fire  with  a  great  iron  fork  in  his 
thou  hast  a  very  perilous  occupation  ;  hand.  At  length  the  King,  attended  by 
tell  me  fair,  sweet  brother,  of  what  death  three  knights,  all  on  foot,  came  up  to 
died  thy  father?’’  “He  was  drowned  him.  “Sir  villain,”  said  John  to  the 
at  sea.”  “How  thy  grandfather?”  pretended  collier,  “have  you  seen  no 
“  The  same.”  “  How  thy  great-grand-  stag  or  doe  pass  this  way  ?”  “Yes,  my 
father?”  “  In  like  manner,  and  all  my  lord,  awhile  ago.”  “Where  is  it?” 
relations  that  I  wot  of  to  the  fourth  de-  “  Sir,  my  lord,  I  know  very  well  how  to 
gree.”  “  Truly,”  said  Fulk,  “  you  are  lead  you  to  where  1  saw  it.”  “On- 
very  foolhardy  that  you  dare  go  to  sea.”  ward  then,  sir  villain,  and  we  will  follow 
“  Sir,”  said  the  mariner,  “  wherefore  ?  you.”  Fulk  conducted  the  King  to  the 
Every  creature  will  have  the  death  des-  place  where  his  companions  lay  hid. 
tined  for  him.  And  now,  if  you  please,  “  Sir,  my  lord,”  said  the  outlaw,  “  will 
fair  sir,  tell  me  where  did  thy  father  you  please  to  wait  and  I  will  go  into  the 
die  ?".  “  Truly,  in  his  bed.”  “  Where  thicket  and  make  the  stag  pass  by  here.” 
thy  grandfather?”  “The  same.”  Fulk  hastily  sprang  into  the  glades  of 
“  Where  thy  great  -  grandfather?”  the  wood  and  comirianded  his  followers 
“  Truly,  all  of  my  lineage  that  I  know  hastily  to  seize  upon  King  John.  “  For 
died  in  their  beds.”  “Then,  in  very  I  have  brought  him,”  he  cried,  “only 
truth,  since  all  your  lineage  died  in  beds,  with  three  knights,  and  all  his  company 
I  marvel  greatly  that  you  have  dared  to  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest.” 
go  into  any  bed.”  And  so,  moralizes  Then  they  leaped  out  of  the  thicket, 
the  chronicler,  Fulk  perceived  that  the  called  upon  the  King,  and  seized  him  at 
sailor  had  told  him  the  truth,  that  every  once.  “  Sir  King,”  said  Fulk,  “  now 
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I  have  you  in  my  power  ;  such  judg¬ 
ment  will  I  execute  on  you  as  you  would 
on  me  if  you  had  taken  me.”  The 
King,  craven  as  he  was,  trembled  with 
fear  and  implored  mercy  for  the  love  of 
God.  He  vowed  to  restore  to  the  out¬ 
law  entirely  all  his  heritage  and  what¬ 
ever  he  had  taken  from  him  and  from 
all  his  people,  promising  to  grant  him 
his  love  and  peace  forever,  provided  his 
life  were  spared.  Fulk  assented  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  sovereign  gave  him  in 
presence  of  his  knights  his  faith  to  keep 
this  covenant.  John  pledged  his  oath, 
and  right  glad  was  he  to  escape. 

But  a  promise  so  forcibly  extorted 
was  not  to  be  kept.  On  his  return  to 
the  palace,  John  caused  his  knights  and 
courtiers  to  assemble  and  told  them  how 
Sir  Fulk  had  deceived  him  ;  then  he 
said  that  he  had  made  that  oath  through 
force  and  therefore  would  not  hold  to 
it,  and  commanded  that  they  should  all 
arm  in  haste  and  take  those  felons  in 
the  park.  The  royal  summons  was 
obeyed.  At  the  head  of  his  earls  and 
barons,  the  King  pressed  into  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  his  audacious  foe  ;  but 
Fulk  now  saw  that  prudence  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  so  beat  a  re¬ 
treat,  content  with  slaying  here  and 
there  a  knight  as  opportunity  offered, 
until  after  various  adventures  he  reached 
the  coast,  when  he  and  his  companions 
hired  a  vessel  and  escaped  into  Britain 
the  Less.  There  he  dwelt  for  half  a 
year  and  more  with  his  kinsmen  and 
cousins,  until  the  old  desire  came  back 
upon  him  that  he  must  see  his  country 
once  again  and  obtain  his  rights.  At 
length  he  thought  that  nothing  should 
hinder  him  from  going  into  England. 
So  when  he  came  into  England,  in  the 
New  Forest,  which  he  used  in  former 
days  to  haunt,  he  fell  in  with  the  King, 
who  was  pursuing  a  boar.  Fulk  and  his 
companions  took  him  and  six  knights 
with  him  and  carried  him  into  their  gal¬ 
ley.  The  King  and  all  his  were  much 
abashed — furent  molt  eshays.  There  were 
many  words,  but  at  last  the  King  par¬ 
doned  the  outlaw  and  his  followers  all 
his  spite,  and  restored  them  all  their  in¬ 
heritance  and  promised  them  in  good 
faith  that  he  would  cause  their  peace  to 
be  proclaimed  through  ail  England ; 
and  for  the  doing  of  this,  he  left  his  six 
knights  with  them  as  hostages,  until  the 


peace  was  proclaimed.  Then  John 
went  straight  to  Westminster  and  caused 
the  earls,  barons,  and  clergy  to  assem¬ 
ble,  and  told  them  op>enly  that  he  had 
of  his  own  free  will  granted  his  peace  to 
Fulk  Fitz  Warine,  his  brothers  and  ad¬ 
herents,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  be  honorably  received  through 
all  the  kingdom,  and  granted  them  en¬ 
tirely  all  their  heritage.  So  Fulk  and 
his  brothers  apparelled  themselves  as 
richly  as  they  knew  how  and  came 
through  London,  and  knelt  before  the 
King  at  Westminster  and  rendered 
themselves  to  him.  The  King  received 
them  and  restored  to  them  all  that  was 
theirs  in  England  and  commanded  them 
to  remain  with  him — which  they  did,  a 
whole  month.  Thus  came  to  an  end 
the  long  and  deadly  feud  between  lord 
and  vassal. 

His  lands  restored,  Fulk  came  to 
White  Town,  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  there  he  found  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  very  glad  of  his  coming  ; 
and  they  made  great  joy  between  them 
— e  grant  joye  entrefirent.  Then  Fulk 
caused  his  treasures  and  riches  to  be 
brought,  gave  lands  and  horses  to  his 
sergeants  and  friends  very  largely,  and 
maintained  his  land  in  great  honor.  And 
now  Fulk  bethought  him  that  he  had 
greatly  sinned  against  God  by  his  slay¬ 
ing  of  people  and  other  offences.  So, 
in  remission  of  his  sins,  he  founded  a 
priory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn, 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  and  which  is 
now  called  the  New  Abbey.  Shortly 
afterward  his  wife,  the  dame  Maude, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  this  priory.  A 
good  while  after  this  dame  was  dead, 
Fulk  married  a  very  gentle  lady,  the 
dame  Clarice  de  Auberville,  and  begat 
fair  children  and  very  valiant.  It 
chanced  one  night  while  Fulk  and  his 
wife  were  sleeping  together  in  their 
chamber,  the  lady  was  asleep  and  Fulk 
was  awake,  and  thought  of  his  youth 
and  repented  much  in  his  heart  of  his 
past  trespasses.  At  length  he  saw  in 
the  chamber  so  great  a  light  that  it  was 
wonderful,  and  he  thought,  What 
could  it  be  ?”  Then  he  heard  a  voice 
as  it  were  of  thunder  in  the  air,  and  it 
said,  ”  Vassal,  God  has  granted  thee 
thy  penance,  which  is  better  here  than 
elsewhere.”  At  that  word  the  lady 
woke,  and  saw  a  great  light  and  covered 
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her  face  for  fear.  And  now  the  light 
vanished.  But  after  this  light  Fulk 
could  never  see  more,  and  so  was  blind 
all  his  days.  Seven  years  remained  he 
blind  and  suffered  well  his  penance. 
Ladv  Clarice  died,  and  was  buried  at 
the  New  Abbey  ;  after  whose  death 
Fulk  lived  but  a  year,  and  died  at 
White  Town.  In  great  honor  was  he 
interred  at  the  New  Abbey  :  on  his  soul 
may  God  have  mercy  !  Near  the  altar 
lies  the  body.  God  have  mercy  upon 
us  all  alive  and  dead — Deus  eit  merci  de 
tous,  infs  et  mortz  !  Amen. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this  gal* 
lant  outlaw,  written  in  the  quaint  Nor¬ 
man  French  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  one  who  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a 


devoted  retainer  of  the  house  of  Fitz 
Warine.  The  manuscript,  evidently  a 
copy  of  the  original,  is  among  the  price¬ 
less  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  and 
was  first  made  public  many  years  ago  by 
that  careful  and  accomplished  antiquary 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  It  was 
published  by  one  of  those  societies  which 
spring  up  at  intervals,  and  then  die  out 
for  want  of  funds,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  edit  curious  documents  for  a  limited 
circle  of  readers  ;  such  works  after  a 
few  years  are,  however,  almost  as  rare 
as  the  records  they  discover  and  give  to 
the  world  ;  therefore,  in  the  hope  that 
the  leading  features  of  the  Fitz  Warine 
chronicle  may  still  be  of  interest,  it  has 
again  been  taken  out  of  oblivion  and  pre¬ 
sented  anew. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 


THE  CUP  AND  THE  CRITIC. 
BY  H.  ARTHUR  KENNEDY. 


It  was  the  cup  that  did  it ;  the  cup 
was  without  doubt  enchanted.  As  now, 
alas  !  it  is  in  shivers,  I  cannot  repeat 
the  strange  experience  of  that  night,  and 
so  confute  those  of  my  friends  who  say 
that  the  magic  (if  any  there  was)  lay  in 
the  contents  of  the  cup.  I  can  only,  to 
prove  my  truth,  relate  the  singular  oc¬ 
currence,  point  by  point,  as  it  happened 
to  me. 

The  cup  then  is,  or  was  rather,  a 
beautiful  double-handled  Athenian 
drinking-cup  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  with  an  ivy  wreath  delicately 
painted  round  its  rim  in  red  and  white  ; 
the  rest  of  it  being  of  a  beautiful  lustrous 
black  that  in  places  shone  almost  laurel- 
green.  It  was  a  cup  of  considerable 
size,  and  I  have  sometimes  indulged  my 
fancy  by  identifying  it  with  'the  large 
cup  that  Socrates,  Agathon,  and  Aris¬ 
tophanes  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
when  the  philosopher  convinced  the  two 
poets  that  their  respective  arts  of  trag¬ 
edy  and  comedy  were  in  reality  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

The  night  was  (to  be  accurate)  that 
of  the  29th  of  last  December,  and  I  was 
going  to  the  play.  I  had  dressed  and 
dined  in  good  time,  in  order  to  bring  a 
leisurely  mind  to  bear  upon  this  much- 
canvassed  Shakesperian  revival.  I  was 


lying  on  a  divan  in  my  sitting-room  por¬ 
ing  over  a  handsome  old  book  in  two 
stately  folio  volumes  ;  the  same  being 
the  Amsterdam  edition  (1706)  of  the 
“  Onomasticon"  of  Julius  Pollux.  It 
was  open  at  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  “  De  Theatre  et  quae 
circa  hoc,”  and.  sometimes  laboriously 
spelling  out  a  few  words  of  the  Greek, 
but  more  usually  resorting  to  the  easy 
Latin  translation  of  Tiberius  Hemster- 
huis,  I  was  trying  to  conjure  up  for  my¬ 
self  pictures  of  what  a  play  had  looked 
like  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  The 
voucher  for  my  place  at  the  theatre  lay 
across  the  copious  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  columns  :  a  pink 
telegram  recording  the  fact  that  a  seat 
had  been  taken  for  me  that  night  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre. 

On  a  stool  at  my  elbow  stood  the  cup, 
filled,  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend, 
with  real  Greek  wine  of  a  vintage  whose 
name  kindled  the  imagination.  I  took 
it  up  and,  before  I  drank,  I  half  uncon¬ 
sciously  breathed  an  aspiration  over  the 
beaker  :  ”  Ah,”  I  said,  ”  I  wish  it  were 
a  Greek  tragedy  and  not  an  English  one 
that  1  were  to  see  !”  Then  I  drapk, 
and,  as  I  swallowed  the  generous  wine, 
there  came  over  me  a  sudden  and  start¬ 
ling  change.  I  looked  up  ;  everything 
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about  me  was  unaltered  and  distinct, 
yet  I  viewed  it  with  different  eyes.  The 
pictures  in  my  room  now  seemed  to  me 
uncouth  daubs  ;  my  carefully  chosen 
furniture  clumsily  made,  and  unutter¬ 
ably  barbarous  in  design.  I  glanced  at 
the  telegram  ;  to  my  sight  it  was  as 
clear  as  ever  ;  I  could  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  straight  printing  and  the  writ¬ 
ten  character  ;  1  knew  they  were  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  were  as  unintelligible  to 
me  as  the  writing  on  a  Chinese  tea- 
chest.  Looking  timidly  at  the  book,  I 
realized  that  the  Latin  was  in  the  same 
character  as  the  upright  inscription  on 
the  pink  paper,  and,  like  that,  to  me 
meaningless.  Turning  my  eyes  a  few 
inches  to  the  right,  with  a  thrill  of  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  feat.  I  read  down  a 
column  of  the  Greek  as  easily  as  I 
had  read  my  newspaper  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

A  sudden  knock  at  my  door  confused 
me  :  my  surroundings  became  dream¬ 
like.  1  dimly  think  that  a  ga)ly-robed 
youth  with  laughing  eyes  entered  my 
room  ;  that  we,  at  his  suggestion,  made 
an  exchange  of  garb,  and  that  we  parted 
hastily,  promising  soon  to  meet  again. 
I  dimly  think  that  I  was  hurried  for  a 
great  distance  over  or  through  the  earth. 
I  dimly  think  that,  like  a  gigantic  clock 
being  set,  time  was,  for  me,  put  back 
centuries  on  centuries.  My  first  clear 
memory  is  of  a  sonorous  voice  that  pro¬ 
claimed  the  words,  “  Sophocles,  pro¬ 
duce  your  chorus  !”  Then  everything 
became  distinct,  and  I  found  myself 
seated  in  a  vast  and  thronged  building 
open  to  the  sky,  against  which  it  was 
bounded  by  a  delicate  semicircular  col¬ 
onnade.  Above  the  colonnade,  at  my 
back,  I  could  see  a  bluff  of  tufted  cliff, 
the  foreshortened  angle  of  a  marble 
temple,  and  the  lance  and  raised  arm  of 
a  colossal  bronze  figure.  'The  huge 
horse-shoe- shaped  range  of  flat  marble 
benches,  in  which  1  sat,  was  thronged 
by  the  entire  population  of  a  city,  and 
the  air  vibrated  with  their  animated 
chatter.  Past  a  moving  sea  of  dark  ex¬ 
cited  faces  and  vivid  rustling  draperies, 
I  looked  down  into  the  semicircular 
space  where  the  chorus  would  presently 
stand.  A  wreathed  altar,  on  a  base  cut 
into  steps,  stood  in  its  midst ;  and, 
bounding  it,  was  a  broad  marble  walk  on 
which  robed  dignitaries,  having  risen 


from  their  carven  seats,  stood  gravely 
talking  or  clustered  about  the  chair  of  a 
central  authority  who  occupied  a  raised 
seat  of  special  distinction. 

Directly  facing  me  was  the  open  and 
now  empty  stage,  stretching  across  the 
theatre.  At  its  back  was  built  by  way 
of  scenery  the  fa9ade  of  a  marble  temple 
or  palace.  From  the  talk  about  me  I 
realized  that  some  temporary  additions, 
now  being  made  to  this  permanent  struc¬ 
ture,  marked  the  character  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  we  were  to  see.  Some  pieces  of 
painted  scenery,  slight  and  emblematic, 
but  sufficient  for  the  quick-witted  Athen¬ 
ians,  are  being  placed  about  the  central 
entrance  ;  it  is  whispered  that  a  cavern 
is  intended.  The  subsidiary  doors  are 
masked  ;  it  is  suggested  that  the  hero 
will  be  a  lonely  deserted  man.  By  the 
right-hand  entrance  is  a  painting,  on 
which,  between  cliffs,  I  can  make  out  a 
stretch  of  blue  sea  and  a  ship  of  war  at 
anchor.  The  lonely  hero,  then,  dwells 
by  the  sea-shore  or  on  an  island,  and 
those  who  come  to  him  from  a  distance 
(the  entry  from  the  right  hand  denoting 
this')  will  have  newly  landed  from  ship¬ 
board.  At  the  opposite  entrance  there 
is  no  distinguishing  sign  :  the  hero,  it  is 
evident,  has  no  neighbors.  “  Is  he  the 
Cyclops  ?”  the  audience  are  asking  one 
another — “or  perhaps  Philoctetes  ?’ ’ 
A  trumpet  sounds,  proclaiming  that 
the  play  is  about  to  begin.  The  digni¬ 
taries  sink  into  their  cushioned  maible 
seats,  the  chatter  dies  into  silence,  the 
women  being  the  last  to  settle  the  warm 
Persian  wrappings  round  their  dresses 
and  resign  themselves  to  listening. 

The  theatre  is  flooded  with  sunlight, 
but  the  air  is  fresh  and  clear  ;  it  might 
be  cool  were  we  not  sheltered  from  the 
sea-breeze  in  which  the  white  clouds 
drift  overhead. 

From  the  right  a  slow-moving  figure 
has  entered  and  stalks  along  the  stage  ; 
his  trailing  robes  conceal  the  buskins 
that  give  him  the  appearance  of  more 
than  mortal  height.  As  he  turns  we 
recognize,  under  the  head-dress  of  wolf¬ 
skin,  the  bearded  mask  in  whose  lines 
are  carved  the  craft  and  indomitable 
energy  of  Ulysses.  He  stands  statue- 
like  expecting  a  second  entry,  and  from 
the  same  opening,  and  past  the  painted 
sea,  comes  another  stately  figure  with 
the  grace  of  youth  upon  it,  and  wearing 
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a  mask  of  perfect  manly  beauty.  "  Like 
Achilles  !’’  the  women  exclaim. 

Ulysses  speaks.  His  first  words  re¬ 
veal  that  he  is  on  the  isle  of  Lemnos, 
and  that  his  comrade  is  Neoptolemus, 
son  of  Achilles  ;  that  here,  ten  years 
ago,  he  abandoned  Philoctetes,  then 
with  his  wounded  foot  a  hindrance  to 
the  host  sailing  against  Troy,  now 
pointed  to  by  prophecy  as  the  chosen 
instrument  of  Troy’s  destruction. 

Perhaps  some  infection  from  the  eager 
interest  shown  by  the  listening  thousands 
about  me  has  its  influence,  but,  almost 
to  my  own  surprise,  these  masked  and 
long-robed  figures  do  not  strike  me  with 
any  special  sense  of  unreality.  Their 
appearance  is  statuesque,  but  their 
speech  is  convincingly  life-like.  Clear 
and  trenchant  ring  out  the  words  of 
Ulysses  ;  the  music  of  the  verse  being 
fully  given,  but  in  such  flexible  utter¬ 
ance  that  no  shade  of  meaning  is  with¬ 
out  its  natural  emphasis.  When  Neop¬ 
tolemus,  though  submitting  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  his  crafty  commander, 
pleads  that  he  be  not  asked  to  employ 
fraud  against  the  lonely  Philoctetes, 
there  is  a  thrilling  sweetness  in  his  per¬ 
suasive  tones.  The  gestures  that  em¬ 
phasize  the  speech  on  both  sides  are 
more  emphatic  for  their  rarity.  The 
impassive  exterior  and  restrained  actions 
of  these  masked  figures,  taken  with  their 
fluent  and  vivid  speech,  suggests  an  in¬ 
finite  fineness  of  breeding.  To  me  there 
is  something  almost  terrifying  about 
their  external  quiescence.  When  Ulys¬ 
ses,  on  the  lookout  for  the  retreat  of 
Philoctetes,  slowly  turning  his  head 
glances  round  the  theatre,  and,  for  a 
moment’s  space,  his  impassive  gaze 
seems  fixed  on  me,  I  hold  my  breath 
until  it  has  passed  on. 

A  pact  is  made  ;  Neoptolemus  con¬ 
sents  to  beguile  the  hero,  and  Ulysses 
retires  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  leav¬ 
ing  the  son  of  Achilles  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage  immersed  in  thought  The 
chorus  enters,  led  by  the  light  music  of 
a  double  flute.  In  the  relaxation  of  at¬ 
tention  at  this  point,  a  neighbor,  struck 
with  my  interest  in  the  drama,  tells  me 
that  yet  better  is  to  come  ;  for  Polus, 
the  favorite  actor  of  Sophocles,  who  has 
sometimes  gained  by  a  single  perform¬ 
ance  a  sum  that  approaches  a  hundred 
pounds  of  English  money,  is  to  repre¬ 


sent  Philoctetes.  The  chorus  I  know 
by  their  dress  and  the  oars  they  carry  to 
be  sailors  ;  by  their  place  of  entrance  I 
learn  that  they  come  from  the  ship  of 
Neoptolemus.  Keeping  time  to  the  flut¬ 
ing,  they  enter  the  central  space  ;  not 
dancing  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
word,  but  rather  performing  a  piece  of 
drill,  which,  when  completed,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  Then,  with  a  musical  prelude, 
they  begin  their  strophe,  addressing  the 
musing  Neoptolemus.  He  replies  to 
them  and  they  chant  again,  and,  as  the 
dialogue  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
stage  increases  in  interest,  a  strange  new 
feeling  takes  hold  of  me.  Neoptolemus 
in  addressing  the  chorus  is  addressing 
us  all.  They  speak  for  me,  but  I  am,  I 
feel,  equally  his  ship-mate,  and  person¬ 
ally  concerned  in  the  forthcoming  inter¬ 
view  with  the  forlorn  heia  By  the  rest 
of  the  audience  this  identity  of  interest 
is  clearly  felt  ;  when  they  can  anticipate 
a  phrase  of  the  chorus  they  lend  it  the 
assistance  of  their  voices.  The  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  theatre  assists  the  illusion  ; 
a  line  drawn  to  divide  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium  would  leave  the  chorus  in 
the  midst  of  the  spectators. 

Expectation  quickens  as  Neoptolemus 
hears  the  groans  of  the  approaching 
Philoctetes,  and  they  become  gradually 
audible  to  the  chorus  and  to  us.  The 
sailors  approach  the  stage,  and  group 
themselves  in  expectant  attitudes  on  the 
steps  surrounding  the  altar  ;  and  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cavern  appears  Philoc¬ 
tetes. 

He  wears  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  car¬ 
ries  in  his  hand  the  heavy  bow  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  by  Hercules,  toward 
the  possession  of  which  the  wiles  of 
Ulysses  are  directed.  Philoctetes  had 
been  left  at  Lemnos  incurably  lame, 
wrapped  in  a  few  wretched  rags,  and 
had  been  preserved  alive  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  bow,  which  enabled  him  by 
shooting  birds  and  beasts  to  feed  him¬ 
self  and  cover  his  limbs.  His  repre¬ 
sentative  appears  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  dark-colored  robes,  his  mask  ex¬ 
pressing  a  deep  but  tranquil  sorrow. 
His  hair  and  beard,  though  long  and 
wild,  are  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
over  his  shoulders  he  wears  the  dressed 
hide  of  a  deer,  fastened  by  the  skin  of 
the  fore-feet  being  arranged  in  a  knot  on 
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his  breast.  When  he  speaks,  the  inter¬ 
est  excited  by  his  pathetic  and  musical 
utterance  banishes  all  sense  of  incon¬ 
gruity  in  this  merely  typical*costume. 

Though  he  expresses  the  pity  he  really 
feels  for  the  hero’s  suffering,  Neoptol- 
emus  continues  to  carry  out  the  deep- 
laid  plot  of  Ulysses,  a  messenger  from 
whom,  disguised  as  a  merchant  from 
Peparethos,  presently  appears  to  keep 
him  to  his  resolution.  A  little  later  a 
chance  remark  from  the  solitary  hero 
gives  Neoptolemus  the  opportunity  to 
ask  if  this  that  Philoctetes  holds  is  in¬ 
deed  the  all-powerful  bow  of  Hercules, 
and  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  touch  it 
with  his  lips  as  a  thing  divine.  Grate¬ 
ful  for  his  expressed  sympathy,  but  not 
without  reluctance,  Philoctetes  yields  it 
into  his  hand. 

For  a  few  moments  Neoptolemus 
stands  holding  the  bow,  and  while  he 
retains  it  the  spectators  thrill  with  the 
knowledge  that  Philoctetes,  unassailable 
the  moment  before,  is  now  at  the  mercy 
of  one  in  league  with  his  crafty  foe — 
may  any  moment  be  seized,  and  carried 
whither  he  would  not. 

The  bow  is  restored  for  the  time,  and, 
a  little  later,  the  torture  of  his  wounded 
foot  overcomes  the  self-possession  of 
Philoctetes  and  he  laments  himself  with 
a  strange  reiteration  of  syllables,  rising 
and  falling  with  pathetic  and  varied 
notes  of  anguish.  Then,  again  trust¬ 
fully  resigning  his  bow  into  the  hands 
of  Neoptolemus,  he  composes  himself 
to  sleep  on  the  steps  leading  to  his  cav¬ 
ern.  Neoptolemus  hesitates,  and  tne 
chorus  discuss  with  him  the  several 
claims  of  duty  to  the  Grecian  host,  and 
of  pity  toward  the  suffering  hero. 

Philoctetes  awakes,  and  realizes,  when 
Ulysses  reappears,  in  whose  toils  he  has 
been  entangled.  Ulysses  hurries  away 
Neoptolemus  lest  his  increasing  pity 
make  the  scheme  miscarry,  and  Philoc¬ 
tetes  retreats  in  despair  into  his  cavern. 
Soon  the  chorus  excitedly  inform  us  that 
Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  are  returning*; 
then  they  surround  the  altar,  and,  climb¬ 
ing  its  steps,  sit  attentive  until  the  play 
ends.  The  deepest  silence  now  reigns 
in  the  vast  theatre  :  men  in  front  of  me 
stretch  their  necks  toward  the  stage  :  in 
the  colonnade  far  above,  those  who  have 
not  found  seats  lean  forward  in  clusters 
from  the  white  pillars. 


Neoptolemus.  bearing  the  bow,  strides 
on  to  the  stage,  followed  by  Ulysses, 
who  demands  the  meaning  of  this  sud¬ 
den  return.  The  meaning  is,  he  will 
restore  the  bow  obtained  by  fraud.  The 
two  men  face  one  another  in  attitudes 
of  defiance,  and  Ulysses  handles  his 
sword-hilt ;  Neoptolemus  is  equally 
ready  to  draw,  and  bears  besides  the 
death-dealing  bow  of  Hercules.  Menac¬ 
ing  him  with  the  wrath  of  the  Atridae 
Ulysses  retires  to  bide  his  time. 

In  a  loud,  yet  tremulous  voice  the  son 
of  Achilles  summons  the  solitary  from 
his  cavern  : 

But  thou,  O  son  of  Pceas  !  Philoctetes  ! 

Come  forth  again  from  this  thy  stony  lair. 

The  great  strange  figure  of  the  melan- 
cholythero  appears  on  the  cavern’s  thresh¬ 
old.  He  shrinks  from  the  friendly 
protestations  of  Neoptolemus  as  a 
wounded  animal  does  from  a  proffered 
touch.  He  only  shakes  his  head  sadly 
at  the  offered  bow,  suspecting  a  deeper 
snare.  As  Neoptolemus  presses  the 
weapon  upon  his  acceptance  Ulysses 
again  enters,  and  in  solemn  language 
forbids  its  return.  At  the  sound  of  his 
enemy’s  voice  Philoctetes  flashes  up  into 
fury.  He  snatches  the  huge  bow,  and, 
fitting  a  shaft  to  the  string,  takes  aim  at 
the  heart  of  Ulysses.  Seizing  his  hands 
Neoptolemus  prevents  the  flight  of  the 
arrow  until  Ulysses  has  escaped.  Then 
he  places  his  ship  and  himself  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Philoctetes  in  expiation  of  his 
previous  deceit. 

Suddenly,  high  up  on  the  left  side  of 
the  scene  (the  side  which  denotes  kin¬ 
ship  with  Philoctetes),  a  stately  figure 
appears.  We  recognize  at  once  the 
brass-bound  club  and  the  lion-skin,  the 
broad  kindly  mask  and  the  crisp  golden 
hair  and  beard  :  it  is  Hercules  himself. 
He  speaks,  and  unties  the  knot  of  the 
play.  Philoctetes  must,  for  Fate  de¬ 
crees  it,  proceed  to  Troy  ;  and  there 
his  wound  shall  find  healing.  Then, 
having  spoken,  he  disappears,  and  Phil¬ 
octetes  wends  his  way  with.  Neoptolemus 
to  the  ship.  They  being  gone,  the  sea¬ 
men  descend  the  altar-steps,  and,  invok¬ 
ing  prosperity  on  the  voyage,  depart  in 
order  to  the  music  of  the  flute.  The 
theatre  buzzed  again  with  chatter  about 
me  as  I  sat  in  my  place  musing  and 
entranced. 
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At  last  there  came  upon  me  a  dimness 
that  was  not  sleep.  When  it  cleared,  I 
found  myself  in  my  own  dressing-room, 
exchanging  my  Greek  attire  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  costume  of  dressing-gown  and 
slippers. 

A  burst  of  ringing  laughter  made  me 
turn  my  head,  and  I  saw  a  handsome 
youth  in  my  evening-dress  making  an¬ 
tics  at  his  reflection  in  a  looking-glass. 
He  made  strange  sounds  like  a  crowing 
cock,  putting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  flapping 
with  his  elbows,  and  lifting  up  the  tails 
of  his  coat  Then  he  cried  out  with  an¬ 
other  explosion  of  laughter  ;  “  Only  a 
mask  with  a  beak  to  it,  and  I  could  go 
on  as  Swallow  in  the  chorus  of  ‘  The 
Birds  ’  !”  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Ah  !  my  clothes,  let  me  get 
out  of  these  tight  things!”  “Do,”  I 
said  ;  “  you  will  And  me  in  the  next 
room.”  He  followed  me  thither  pres¬ 
ently,  and  began  to  talk  volubly,  some¬ 
times  appealing  to  me  for  explanations, 
seldom  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  them. 

“  I  took  the  pink  paper,”  he  said, 
“  and  went  and  sat  where  they  put  me, 
and  wondered  that  any  one  should  come 
for  amusement  to  a  place  that  was  at 
once  so  dazzling  and  so  close.  Then  I 
tried  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the 
theatre  ;  where  was  the  altar — where 
was  the  scene  ?  I  noticed  presently  a 
row  of  about  fifty  little  altars,  and  then 
began  to  comprehend.  It's  for  the 
same  reason,  is  it  not,  that  you  have 
fifty  harp-players  instead  of  one  ?  Well, 
there  was  a  young  man  sitting  next  to 
me,  who  talked  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
but  was  kind,  very  kind.  So  1  asked 
him  where  the  orchestra  was.  He 
thought  1  had  said  the  musicians,  for  he 
pointed  out  the  fifty  harp-players,  who 
were  obvious  enough  and  fit  to  deafen  a 
man.  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  know 
where  the  orchestra  was,  where  the 
chorus  would  perform.  ‘  Oh,’  answered 
he,  ‘  the  chorus  !  this  is  not  a  burlesque 
— at  least  it  is  not  meant  to  be  one.  ’ 
Then  he  laughed,  took  out  his  stylus, 
and  registered  a  vow  on  his  linen  brace¬ 
let.  Asking  what  a  ‘  burlesque '  might 
be,  I  discovered  that  he  meant  a  com¬ 
edy.  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  I  have  seen  one 
comedy  ’  (I  meant  ‘  The  Plutus  ’)  ‘  with¬ 
out  a  chorus,  but  never  a  tragedy.’  That 
was  rather  hard  on  him, '^but  ^he  was 


quite  kind  and  went  on  to  explain  that 
a  great  cloth  in  front  of  us  would  be 
taken  away,  and  then  we  should  see  the 
scene.  For  he  was  a  pleasant  young 
man,  though  he  mixed  things  up  very 
much,  and  called  the  scene  the  stage, 
and  the  proscenium  the  scene,  and 
something  else  the  proscenium.  All 
this  time  I  was  hoping  the  fifty  harp- 
players  would  stop  making  my  head 
ache,  and  wondering  whether  the  play 
would  be  like  anything  I  had  seen  be¬ 
fore,  or  quite  a  thing  by  itself. 

“  Well,  soon  it  began,  and  when  I 
could  see,  for  the  scene  was  rather  dark, 
I  recognized  ‘  The  Eumenides.’  But 
there  were  curious  noises  going  on,  and 
unpleasant  flashing  lights,  and  strips  of 
bad  painting  left  hanging  about  every¬ 
where,  and  I  had  to  get  my  friend  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  these  things  were  supposed 
to  mean.  ‘But,’  I  whispered,  ‘when 
we  want  to  represent  thunder,  we  roll  a 
bladder  with  pebbles  in  it  on  a  sheet  of 
copper  under  the  scene,  and  then  every 
one  understands.’  He  seemed  hurt, 
and  said,  ‘  Yes,  but  this  is  realistically 
mounted.’  I  did  not  agree,  but  to 
soothe  him  I  said  that  realistic  mount¬ 
ing  was  very  nice  and  very  intelligible 
too,  when  you  had  some  one  to  explain 
it  to  you.  But  they  changed  it  all  very 
soon,  and  began  playing  part  of  another 
play.  Hippolytus  was  brought  in 
wounded  on  a  litter,  and  Theseus  and 
his  attendants  came  to  meet  him  ;  but 
after  that  I  could  not  follow.  Soon, 
however,  there  was  a  change  back  to 
‘  The  Eumenides,’  and  I  asked  my 
neighbor  when  the  chief  actor  was  com¬ 
ing.  ‘  Here  he  is,’  said  he,  ‘  and  he’s 
very  nervous.’  And  what  had  the  poor 
man  done  in  his  nervousness  ?  You 
won’t  believe  me,  but  he  had — he  had 
come  on  without  his  mask !  I  was  so 
sorry  for  him,  and  he  acted  quite  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  didn’t  seem  to  know  that  he 
had  forgotten  it  Poor  fellow,  he  made 
such  efforts  to  bring  his  voice  out  clearly, 
all  the  while  thinking  the  audience  were 
looking  at  a  beautiful  tranquil  mask, 
while  really  they  could  see  his  naked 
face.  I  felt  so  ashamed  that  I  could 
hardly  look  at  him. 

“  When  the  acting  stopped  we  went 
out  into  the  portico.  I  asked  my  friend 
by  what  strange  chance  the  hero  of  the 
play  (your  Northern  names  are  so  diili- 
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cult,  let  me  call  him  Maikabuthos),  was 
represented  without  a  mask.  He  stared, 
in  his  usual  way,  and  then  said  abruptly, 

‘  This  isn’t  a  pantomime  !  at  least — ’  he 
smiled,  and  again  registered  a  vow  on 
his  bracelet,  while  I  asked,  *  What  is  a 
pantomime?'  I  think  he  was  tired  of 
my  questions^  for  he  answered  :  ‘I’ll 
find  you  a  man  who  can  tell  you  all 
about  that,  if  you'll  give  me  your  name.’ 

‘  Pheidippides,'  said  I,  and  he  intro¬ 
duced  to  me  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Ariston,  or  something  like  that, 
for  he  cut  things  very  short,  calling  me 
Mr.  Phipps.' 

“  Ariston,  who  was,  I  think,  a  Per¬ 
sian,  began  explaining  to  me  a  panto¬ 
mime  that  he  was  producing.  VV'hen  he 
said  the  chorus  were  birds  I  understood 
at  once,  a  pantomime  was  a  comedy — 
you  have  so  many  words  here  for  one 
thing.  Ariston  had  mixed  up  some  of 
‘  The  Medea '  with  ‘  The  Birds  '  in  his 
pantomime,  for  he  told  me  there  were 
two  children  killed  in  it — it  is  difficult 
for  a  simple  Athenian  to  follow  all  the 
subtleties  of  your  humor.  Then  Aris¬ 
ton  surprised  me  by  saying  that  I  had 
just  built  a  theatre,  and  done  it  very 
quickly  too,  and  he  congratulated  me. 
If  you  build  a  theatre  quickly  I  suppose 
it  need  not  take  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  do  ;  but  then  I  am  only  twenty- 
two,  and  we  think  it  no  compliment  to 
be  thought  much  older  than  we  are. 
However  Ariston  so  evidently  meant  to 
be  kind,  that  I  went  on  to  ask  him 
about  the  mask  ;  and  I  said  I  supposed 
that  Maikabuthos  was  so  powerful  in 
politics  that  the  modellers  were  afraid 
to  copy  his  features.  Ariston  shook  his 
head,  and  said  Maikabuthos  wasn’t  alive 
now.  He  was  a  little  puzzled  when  1 
asked  how  long  ago  he  had  lived,  and, 
consulting  a  piece  of  paper,  mentioned 
some  measurement  of  time  that  I  did 
not  understand.  I  asked  how  many 
Olympiads  that  was,  but  I  had  to  bid 
Ariston  good-by  and  go  into  the  theatre 
again  before  I  had  explained  that  an 
Olympiad  was  not  an  exhibition  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys. 

“  It  was  a  perplexing  play !  In  Athens 
we  like  things  simple  and  distinct ;  we 
should  have  made  it  into  three  plays — 
Maikabuthos  and  the  Furies  :  Maika¬ 
buthos  King :  and  Maikabuthos  Dis¬ 
tracted.  Then  we  should  have  had  a 


little  satiric  play  about  Maikabuthos, 
and  all  the  fun  in  a  lump  at  the  end. 
But  here  the  fun  was  cropping  up  all 
through,  when  one  least  expected  it. 
Once  he  played  Agamemnon  quite  seri¬ 
ously  :  Clytemnestra  sent  a  herald  to  say 
she  was  sick  or  dying,  and  her  slaves 
brought  the  fatal  entangling  robe  to  be¬ 
guile  him.  Suddenly,  when  expectation 
was  at  its  height,  he  turned  it  all  into 
fun,  struck  the  slaves  with  the  robe, 
threw  it  down,  made  a  joke  and  ran 
away.  He  deceived  me  again  with  a 
parody  on  ‘  The  Ajax.’  He  came  in 
most  pathetically  to  make  a  speech  over 
his  sword  and  fall  on  it,  and  then— made 
a  joke  and  said  he  wouldn’t  !  It  makes 
me  feel  extremely  simple  when  I  cannot 
appreciate  your  subtle  sense  of  humor.” 

I  was  too  much  aghast  at  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  view  of  the  acting  of  our  great 
tragedian  to  do  more  than  hazard  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  my  friend  thought  of 
the  decoration  of  the  play. 

”  They  said  it  was  not  magic  !’'  he 
exclaimed. 

”  Oh,  no,”  said  I  ;  ”  but  was  it  not 
marvellous  ?’' 

”  That  they  should  take  so  much 
trouble?  Yes,”  he  replied,  and  fell 
into  a  fit  of  musing. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  :  “It  was 
really  a  woman  ?”  he  asked.  I  assent¬ 
ing,  he  inquired,  “  Who  taught  her  all 
that  ?’  ’ 

“  Herself,  I  fancy,”  said  I,  and  he 
murmured,  "  Wonderful,  wonderful  ! 
With  us  they  can  dance  in  comedy  and 
play  the  flute — no  more  !” 

He  was  silent.  “  You  were  think¬ 
ing — ?”  I  inquired  after  a  pause. 

“  Of  my  favorite  play,”  he  returned  ; 
“  The  Andromeda”  of  Euripides  :  how 
would  she  be  in  that  ?  You  remember 
when  Perseus  finds  her — 

O  virgin  girl !  like  to  a  goddess  shaped. 

Like  to  a  galley  anchored  to  a  rock. 

And  how,  addressing  him  continually  as 
‘  Stranger,’  she  appeals  to  his  pity  ;  and 
again — 

Take  me  away,  and  I  will  follow  you  ; 

Slave,  if  you  will ;  or,  if  you  will,  your  wife. 

He  continued  quoting  snatches  of  the 
play  until  his  eye  fell  on  the  Greek  cup. 
“  There,”  said  he,  “  is  something  to 
drink  a  health  to  her  in.  Give  me 
wine  !” 
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I  passed  him  the  whiskey,  and  as  he 
was  filling  the  cup  I  suggested  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  water.  “  No,  no !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  At  this  hour  of  the  night, 
and  to  her,  unmixed  wine  !” 

He  raised  the  cup  and  took  a  long 
draught.  When  he  had  swallowed  it  he 
cried  out,  “  Pluto  !  What  fire  you 
drink  !”  The  cup  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  shivered  splashing  against  the  grate  ; 


a  leaping  blue  fiame  sprang  up  from  the 
remains  of  the  spirit.  “  See  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Fire  !  fire  I” 

The  spell  was  broken  with  the  cup. 
He  was  fading  from  my  sight,  or  I  was 
sinking  into  oblivion.  For  one  moment 
more  I  saw  his  face,  clear  and  serious  ; 
“  Farewell,”  he  said  ;  “I  shall  send 
him  the  best  mask  that  Athens  can  de¬ 
vise.  Magazine. 


“  The  Royal  Navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament  .  ,  • 
the  floating  bulwark  of  our  island.” — Blackttone. 

LOOK  SEAWARD,  SENTINEL  ! 


BV  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

I. 

Look  seaward.  Sentinel,  and  tell  the  land 
What  you  behold. 

Sentinel. 

I  see  the  deep-ploughed  furrows  of  the  main 

Bristling  with  harvest ;  funnel,  and  keel,  and  shroud, 
Heaving  and  hurrying  hither  through  gale  and  cloud. 
Winged  by  their  burdens  ;  argosies  of  grain. 

Flocks  of  strange  breed  and  herds  of  southern  strain. 
Fantastic  stuffs  and  fruits  of  tropic  bloom, 

Antarctic  fleece  and  equatorial  spice. 

Cargoes  of  cotton,  and  flax,  and  silk,  and  rice. 

Food  for  the  hearth  and  staples  for  the  loom  : 

Huge  vats  of  sugar,  casks  of  wine  and  oil. 

Summoned  from  every  sea  to  one  sole  shore 
By  Empire’s  sceptre  ;  the  converging  store 
Of  Trade  s  pacific  universal  spoil. 

And  heaving  and  hurrying  hitherward  to  bring 
Tribute  from  every  zone,  they  lift  their  voices. 

And.  as  a  strong  man  revels  and  rejoices. 

They  loudly  and  lustily  chant,  and  this  the  song  they  sing. 

Chorus  of  Home-coming  Ships. 

From  the  uttermost  bound 
Of  the  wind  and  the  foam. 

From  creek  and  from  sound. 

We  are  hastening  home. 

We  are  laden  with  treasure 
From  ransacked  seas. 

To  charm  your  leisure. 

To  grace  your  ease. 

We  have  trodden  the  billows. 

And  tracked  the  ford. 

To  soften  your  pillows. 

To  heap  your  board. 
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The  hills  have  been  shattered, 
The  forests  scattered. 

Our  white  sails  tattered, 

To  swell  your  hoard. 

Is  it  blossom,  or  fruit,  or 
Seed,  you  crave  ? 

The  land  is  your  suitor, 

The  sea  your  slave. 

We  have  raced  with  the  swallows. 
And  threaded  the  floes 
Where  the  walrus  wallows 
Mid  melting  snows  ; 

Sought  regions  torrid. 

And  realms  of  sleet. 

To  gem  your  forehead. 

To  swathe  your  feet. 

And  behold,  now  we  tender. 

With  pennons  unfurled, 

For  your  comfort  and  splendor. 
The  wealth  of  the  world. 


II. 

Look  landward.  Sentinel,  and  tell  the  sea 
What  you  behold. 

Sentinel. 

I  see  a  land  of  liberty  and  peace. 

Ancient  in  glory  and  strength,  but  young  in  mien. 

Like  immemoiial  forest  Spring  makes  green, 

And  whose  boughs  broaden  as  the  years  increase  : 

Where  ruminating  hide  and  grazing  fleece 
Dapple  lush  meadows  diapered  with  flowers. 

Lambs  bleat,  birds  carol,  rosy  children  roam, 

The  glad  hind  whistles  as  he  wendeth  home. 

And  red  roofs  nestle  under  gray  church-towers  : 

Whose  sons  have  in  their  fearless  eyes  the  light 
Of  centuries  of  fame  and  battles  won 
And  Empire  ranging  roundward  with  the  sun  ; 

Whose  fair  frank  daughters  gleam  upon  the  sight 
Fresh  as  the  dawn  and  florid  as  the  Spring  ; 

And,  as  from  lowly  porch  and  lordly  dwelling 
They  sally  forth  and  meet,  with  voices  swelling 

Harmoniously  they  chant,  and  this  the  song  they  sing. 

Chorus  of  Islanders. 

Blessed  be  the  cliffs  and  the  crags  that  girdle 
Our  island  home. 

And  blessed,  thrice  blessed,  the  tempests  that  scourge  and  curdle 
The  sea  into  foam. 

For  the  nations  over  the  wave  eat,  sleep,  and  labor. 

In  doubt  and  dread  ; 

The  spear  is  the  child  at  their  threshold,  the  naked  sabre 
The  bride  by  their  bed. 
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But  we  behind  bulwarks  of  brine  and  rampart  of  breakers, 

Year  after  year  , 

Drop  the  seed  in  the  drill  and  the  furrow,  and  harvest  our  acres. 

And  feel  no  fear. 

While  they  wattle  their  flocks,  and  remember  the  past,  and  shudder. 
And  finger  the  sword. 

Our  lambs  go  safe  to  the  ewes,  our  calves  to  the  udder. 

Our  fruits  to  the  board. 

Welcome  the  sleet  that  blinds  and  the  blasts  that  buffet, 

And  welcome  the  roar 

Of  the  storms  that  swoop  on  the  sea  and  rend  and  rough  it 
Around  our  shore. 

For  in  safety  the  yearling  fattens,  the  heifer  browses. 

The  herds  increase  ; 

In  safety  we  fondle  our  babes,  in  safety  our  spouses. 

In  safety,  freedom,  and  peace. 

III. 

Look  again  seaward,  but  beyond  the  sea. 

And  say  what  you  behold- 

Sentinel. 

I  see  weeping  and  wailing,  and  the  bridegroom  ruthlessly  torn 
From  the  clinging  arms  of  the  bride,  and  I  see  and  I  hear 
Clanking  of  steel  and  clarions  clamoring  clear. 

And  suckling  mothers,  wedded  but  forlorn. 

Cradling  their  babes  amid  the  half-cut  corn  ; 

Whose  fathers,  as  the  homely  days  grew  ripe 

When  fruits  are  plucked  and  mellow  harvest  stored. 

Felt  the  soft  curving  sickle  from  their  gripe 
Timelessly  wrenched,  and  in  its  place  a  sword. 

And  I  see  the  nations,  like  to  restless  waves. 

Surging  against  each  other,*  withal  afraid 
To  close  and  clash,  lest  blade  prove  strong  as  blade. 

And  even  the  victor  win  but  worthless  graves. 

And  wearying  of  the  days  and  nights  that  bring 
Nor  respite  nor  reward,  they  moan  and  murmur 
Under  their  breath,  until  with  accents  firmer 
They  sadly  and  surlily  chant,  and  this  the  song  they  sing. 


Chorus  of  Armed  Nations. 

How  long  shall  we,  we  only,  bear  the  burden 
And  sweat  beneath  the  strain 
Of  iron  Peace,  while  others  gain  the  guerdon. 
And  prosper  on  our  pain  ? 

Lo  !  in  their  fancied  fortress  girt  with  waters 
That  neither  fall  nor  fail. 

They  hear  of  rapine  and  they  read  of  slaughters. 
As  of  some  touching  tale. 

No  more  they  care  to  subjugate  the  billow. 

Or  dominate  the  blast ; 

Supine  they  lie  on  the  luxurious  pillow 
Of  their  resplendent  Past. 
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Lulled  into  arrogant  languor  by  the  glories 
Of  their  adventurous  sires, 

They  tell  each  other  old  heroic  stories 
By  comfortable  fires. 

Why  should  they  pile  up  wealth  who  do  not  labor,  , 

Why,  sowing  not,  should  reap  ? 

Let  us  steal  out,  and  with  unslumbering  sabre, 

Assassinate  their  sleep. 


IV. 

Look  again  landward,  Sentinel,  and  say 
What  there  you  now  behold. 


Sentinel. 

1  see  the  sports  deserted  on  the  green. 

And  song  and  revel  hushed  within  the  hall  ; 

And  I  hear  strong  voices  to  strong  voices  Cidl 
To  muster  round  the  shore  in  martial  sheen. 

And  north  of  Trent  and  south  of  Thames  are  seen 
Furnace  and  forge  and  factory  vomiting  fire, 

While  swarthy  faces,  laboring  through  the  night, 

On  giant  anvils  giant  hammers  smite. 

From  molten  metal  moulding  hoop  and  tire. 

In  port  and  arsenal  rhythmic  thunders  ring. 

And  through  their  gateways  laden  tumbrils  rattle  ; 
And  England’s  sinewy  striplings,  trim  for  battle. 

In  unison  cheer  and  chant,  and  this  the  song  they  sing. 

Chorus  of  Islanders. 

Sweet  are  the  ways  of  peace,  and  sweet 
The  gales  that  fan  the  foam 
That  sports  with  silvery-twinkling  feet 
Around  our  island  home. 

But  should  the  winds  of  battle  shrill. 

And  the  billows  crisp  their  mane, 

Down  to  the  shore,  from  vale,  from  hill. 

From  hamlet,  town,  and  plain  ! 

The  ocean  our  forefathers  trod 
In  many  a  forest  keel, 

Shall  feel  our  feet  once  more,  but  shod 
With  ligaments  of  steel. 

Ours  is  the  Sea,  to  rule,  to  keep, 

Our  realm,  and  if  ye  would 
Challenge  dominion  of  the  deep. 

Then  make  that  challenge  good. 

But  ware  ye  lest  your  vauntings  proud 
Be  coffined  in  the  surge. 

Our  breakers  be  for  you  a  shroud, 

Our  battle-song  your  dirge. 

Peaceful  within  our  peaceful  home 
We  ply  the  loom  and  share, 

Peaceful  above  the  peaceful  foam 
Our  pennons  float  and  faie  ; 
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Bearing,  for  other  peaceful  lands, 

Through  sunshine,  storm,  and  snow. 

The  harvest  of  industrious  hands 
Peacefully  to  and  fra 
But,  so  ye  will  it,  then  our  sails 
The  blasts  of  war  shall  swell. 

And  hold  and  hulk,  now  choked  with  bales, 

Be  crammed  with  shot  and  shell. 

The  waves  impregnably  shall  bear 
Our  bulwarks  on  their  breast. 

And  eyes  of  steel  unsleeping  glare 
Across  each  billowy  crest  ; 

Along  the  trenches  of  the  deep 
Unflinching  faces  shine. 

And  Britain’s  stalwart  sailors  keep 
The  bastions  of  the  brine. 

Ocean  itself,  from  strand  to  strand, 

Our  citadel  shall  be. 

And  though  the  world  together  band, 

Not  all  the  legions  of  the  land 
Shall  ever  wrest  from  England’s  hand* 

The  Sceptre  of  the  Sea. 

— National  Review. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 
BY  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 


No  sovereign  or  statesman  is  more 
conspicuously  en  hndence  than  Prince 
Bismarck  ;  but  lately  his  personality 
and  his  private  concerns  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  more  promi¬ 
nently  than  usual.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
had  a  highly  sensational  article,  which 
ran  the  Review  in  which  it  appeared 
through  a  succession  of  editions  with 
phenomenal  rapidity.  Very  opportunely 
for  the  fair  fame  of  the  great  German 
Chancellor,  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Motley  appeared  almost  simultaneously. 
And  between  these  conflicting  judg¬ 
ments,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  dispassionate  opinions  of  the 
impartial  American.  Bismarck  and 
Motley  were  very  old  friends.  They 
had  been  intimate  in  old  college  days  at 
Gottingen.  And  when  Motley  wrote 
from  Frankfort  to  his  wife  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1885,  assuredly  he  had  no  idea 
that  the  letter  would  be  preserved  and 
published.  Telling  of  the  renewal  of 
their  former  acquaintance,  he  says  :  “  I 
like  him  even  better  than  I  thought  I 
did,  and  you  know  how  high  an  opinion 
I  always  expressed  of  his  talents  and  dis¬ 
position.  He  is  a  man  of  very  noble 


character.”  A  few  days  afterward,  he 
writes  again  :  ”  The  truth  is,  he  is  so 
entirely  simple,  so  full  of  laissez-aller, 
that  one  is  obliged  to  be  saying  to  one’s 
self  all  the  time,  ‘  This  is  the  great  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  greatest  living  man,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  historical  characters  that 
ever  lived  !’  ”  In  fact,  there  are  few 
men  whom  it  ought  to  be  more  easy  to 
read  and  analyze,  for,  according  to  all 
who  knew  him  best,  his  predominating 
characteristic  is  his  astounding  candor. 
It  has  been  said,  of  course,  that  his  can¬ 
dor  is  the  mask  of  a  profound  duplicity. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  theory  of  hypocrisy 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  we 
have  heard  of  him  ;  and  if  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  romancing  in  his  diplo¬ 
matic  interconrse  with  an  affectation  of 
truthfulness,  it  is  strange,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  he  has  never  been  found 
out.  Moreover,  the  simplicity  of  speech 
which  Motley  remarked  upon  in  1855, 
as  afterward  at  Varzin  in  1872,  had 
necessarily  been  confirmed  by  his  grow¬ 
ing  self-confidence.  The  self-reliant 
envoy  of  Prussia  to  the  Austrian-ridden 
German  Diet  had  become  the  autocratic 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
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the  political  dictator  of  Europe.  He 
was  too  proud,  he  had  become  too  mas* 
teiful  and  overbearing — if  we  please  to 
call  it  so. — to  wear  a  disguise  with  the 
men  he  had  learned  to  look  down  upon. 
If  we  take  the  man  as  what  he  represents 
himself,  he  is  the  best  of  witnesses  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  we  may  learn  as 
much  besides,  as  we  care  to  know,  from 
those  who  have  lived  in  daily  familiarity 
with  him. 

The  unreserve  that  is  so  exceptional 
in  a  trained  statesman  and  diplomatist 
has  told  against  him.  “  He  is  the  least 
of  a  poseur”  says  Motley,  “  of  any  man 
I  ever  saw.”  The  representative  Jun¬ 
ker,  the  hard-living  Pomeranian  squire, 
had  tumbled  into  politics  in  place  of 
being  trained  to  them.  Naturally  im¬ 
pulsive  and  impetuously  outspoken,  he 
never  cared  to  conceal  his  faults  or  his 
failings.  Consequently  the  many  ene¬ 
mies  he  has  made  have  always  found 
much  to  say  to  his  disadvantage.  There 
is  a  boastfulness,  a  dash  of  swagger,  in 
his  nature  which  inclines  him  to  parade 
the  infirmities  or  the  foibles,  of  which 
he  is  noways  ashamed.  He  delights  to 
tell  stories  of  his  Gottingen  student  time, 
in  which  he  was  industriously  sowing 
his  wild  oats.  He  prides  himself  still 
on  his  feats  as  a  trencherman,  and  on 
his  capacity  for  carrying  an  unparalleled 
quantity  of  strong  liquor.  Even  if  he 
set  himself  solemnly  to  “  make  his  soul,” 
as  the  Irishmen  say,  we  could  never  con¬ 
ceive  him  becoming  a  total  abstainer  ; 
and  indeed  his  keenest  regret  over  a  mis¬ 
spent  past  seems  to  be  that  he  cannot 
indulge  at  dinner  and  supper  as  he  used 
to  do.  It  is  something  indeed  to  have 
made  himself  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  but 
it  is  sad  to  forswear  cigars,  and  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  solitary  egg  for  breakfast : 
see  Motley’s  letter  from  the  Hotel  du 
Nord  at  Berlin,  ist  August,  1872.  He 
has  been  reproached  with  unwoithy  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  doubtless  there  is  something 
in  the  charge.  We  might  suggest  sim¬ 
ilar  examples  of  that  nearer  home,  in 
men  standing  indisputably  above  their 
fellows,  who  habitually  display  short¬ 
sighted  envy  of  their  able  and  aspiring 
inferiors.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
while  Bismaick  is  essentially  masterful, 
he  has  only  risen  to  his  much-envied 
ascendency,  and  maintained  it  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  singularly  difficult  and  deli- 
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cate,  by  repressing  all  insubordination 
with  an  iron  hand.  We  do  not  defend 
his  ruthlessly  hunting  Count  Von  Arnim 
down,  or  his  apparently  tyrannical  per¬ 
secution  of  Dr.  Geffcken.  Take  it  at 
the  best,  his  conduct  in  both  cases 
showed  the  worst  and  weaker  side  of  his 
character.  But  it  was  all  in  accordance 
with  what  we  know  of  him,  and  with  the 
fixed  principles  by  which  he  has  gov- 
eined  his  career.  Like  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  believes  himself  a  man  of  destiny, 
but  unlike  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  not 
absolute  master  in  his  own  house,  and 
he  had  to  practise  almost  unexampled 
patience  while  elaborating  and  executing 
the  plans  he  had  conceived.  To  achieve 
these,  every  German  must  be  bent  to 
his  will,  so  in  principle  he  makes  exam¬ 
ples  of  recalcitrants,  pour  encourager  les 
autres.  We  repeat  that  we  are  not  de¬ 
fending  him  ;  we  are  only  trying  to  see 
him  as  he  is. 

Unquestionably  the  Chancellor  is  a 
man,  and  what  we  should  call  a  good 
fellow.  When  Nature  gave  him  a  great 
brain,  she  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a 
splendid  physique  with  an  iron  constitu¬ 
tion,  on  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has 
drawn  most  recklessly.  Somewhat  over 
six  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  minor  griefs  has  been  his  growing 
corpulence.  When  he  wants  speed  and 
safety  and  endurance  combined,  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  horse  to  carry  him.  He 
is  the  type  of  one  of  those  sturdy  Pome¬ 
ranian  grenadiers  whose  bones  he  grudges 
to  foreign  quarrels.  It  is  strange  how 
those  slim  German  students  whom  we 
see  leading  hounds  in  leashes  as  tall  and 
as  lanky  as  themselves,  about  the  Uni¬ 
versity  towns,  swell  into  square-built 
men  when  they  settle  into  steady  habits. 
We  remember  visiting  the  fortress  of 
Spandau  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  when  the  French  prisoners  were 
being  marched  out  for  exercise  under 
guard  of  a  German  soldier  or  two.  The 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  Pome¬ 
ranian  or  Brandenburgher  stood  out 
conspicuously  from  the  slight  and  wiry 
Frenchmen  he  had  in  charge,  by  solidity 
rather  than  by  stature.  In  depth  of  chest 
as  in  breadth  of  beam,  if  we  may  borrow 
a  nautical  phrase,  Bismarck  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Pomeranian.  Educated 
at  private  schools  and  under  the  eye  of 
an  anxious  mother,  he  only  began  to 
50 
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launch  out  in  indiscreticns  when  his 
constitution  was  formed,  and  his  frame 
well-knit.  Then  it  is  true  he  gave  him¬ 
self  the  freest  swing,  and  for  many  years 
with  delusive  impunity.  It  is  strange 
to  speculate  on  what  the  future  of  Eu¬ 
rope  might  have  been  if  Bismarck’s 
stomach  and  digestive  powers  had  n  t 
been  as  vigorous  as  his  brain.  And  if 
both  stomach  and  digestion  had  not 
been  sorely  tried,  sundry  momentous 
political  events  might  have  taken  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  altogether.  With  consti¬ 
tutional  carelessness,  from  the  first  he 
drew  reckless  draughts  on  his  strength. 
At  Gottingen,  like  Justice  Shallow,  he 
habitually  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
distinguished  himself  in  a  sworn  society 
of  topers  by  swallowing  portentous 
quantities  of  beer,  and  revelled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rancid  tobacco-smoke,  as 
if  he  had  been  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes 
of  his  Pomeranian  heaths.  Settled 
down  in  his  ancestral  home  when  he  had 
gone  there  to  manage  the  estates  his 
father  had  embarrassed,  the  orgies  of 
"  mad  Bismarck”  became  notorious. 
No  one  of  his  neighbois  disliked  drink¬ 
ing  in  moderation  ;  nevertheless  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  scandalizing  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  kept  open  house,  and  the 
only  restriction  in  his  Liberty  Hall 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  guests 
should  not  leave  the  supper-table  till 
some  unholy  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
local  delicacies  of  Pomerania  are  indi¬ 
gestible  and  deleterious  enough,  but  he 
appears  to  have  prided  himself  in  taking 
exceptional  liberties  with  his  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  a  talk  during  the  French  war, 
he  fondly  recalled  the  days  when  he 
could  swallow  a  dozen  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  incidentally  at  a  sitting.  During  a 
tour  of  several  days  in  a  fisch-reich  hill 
country,  he  lived  entirely  on  trout  and 
beer,  athough  on  that  occasion  nature 
protested  and  succumbed.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  well  had  he  always  stuck  to 
beer ;  but  he  had  a  catholic  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  taste  in  wines.  Once  in  a 
wine-cellar  in  the  Gironde,  he  tried  a 
dozen  different  vint^es,  and  he  used  to 
mix  his  liquors  in  tf%  most  outrageous 
manner.  When  Motley  was  received  as 
the  friend  of  the  family  at  Frankfort  in 
1855,  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
his  entertainer’s  house-keeping.  '*  It  is 
one  of  those  establishments  where  every 


earthly  thing  that  can  be  eaten  or  drunk 
is  offered  you — porter,  soda-water,  small 
beer,  champagne,  burgundy  or  claret, 
are  about  all  the  time,  and  everybody  is 
smoking  the  best  cigars  every  minute.” 
During  the  invasion  of  France,  although 
black  Care  sat  behind  his  saddle,  he  at 
least  had  left  his  doctors  behind,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  abuse  his  liberty. 
He  professed  to  live  by  rule,  but  was 
constantly  yielding  to  temptation.  The 
number  of  his  cigars  had  been  strictly 
limited,  but  we  remember  hearing  from 
his  host  at  Mayence,  where  he  had  spent 
several  days  on  the  way  to  Metz,  how 
he  would  sit  of  an  evening  in  a  summer¬ 
house  looking  down  upon  the  Rhine, 
lighting  cigar  after  cigar,  sipping  the 
sparkling  Rhine  wine,  and  speculating 
with  all  his  habitual  frankness  on  the 
consequences  of  the  victories  he  confi¬ 
dently  anticipated.  As  the  army  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  frontier  of  Lorraine, 
he  laid  Champagne  under  contribution 
for  its  choicest  vintages,  and  when  bil¬ 
leted  in  Baron  Rothschild’s  chdteau  of 
Ferti^res,  when  the  steward,  who  kept 
the  key  of  the  cellars,  protested  there 
was  nothing  in  them  better  than  vin  or~ 
dinaire,  Bismarck  brought  him  to  reason 
with  the  threat  of  a  straw  halter.  The 
effect  was  like  that  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  except  that  there  came  a  gush 
of  wine  in  place  of  water.  His  grateful 
countrymen,  in  their  short-sighted  en¬ 
thusiasm,  did  their  best  to  cripple  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  He  was  like  a  St. 
Anthony  among  the  tempting  presents 
that  poured  in  upon  him  ;  save  that  his 
involuntary  asceticism  not  unfrequently 
gave  way.  There  came  all  manner  of 
Indigestible  delicacies  from  his  native 
Pomerania  —  smoked  ham,  smoked 
goose-livers,  smoked  salmon  and  smoked 
cod-roe,  with  endless  consignments  of 
the  cigars  which  it  was  known  were 
strictly  forbidden.  The  sympathetic 
soldiers  knew  the  way  to  his  heart,  and 
he  was  greatly  gratified  at  Versailles  by 
a  dish  of  mushrooms,  which  had  been 
gathered  in  the  cellar  of  a  shattered  villa 
under  a  heavy  fire.  He  confessed  him¬ 
self  that  the  indiscretions  into  which  he 
was  betrayed  often  aggravated  his  sleep¬ 
lessness  at  night,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  neither  his  brain  nor  his  irritable 
temper  were  any  the  better  for  them. 
The  results  of  those  indiscretions  en- 
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forced  greater  prudence  on  him,  though 
somewhat  tardily.  When  Motley  visited 
him  at  Varzin  for  his  silver  wedding, 
he  writes,  “  he  tells  me  he  couldn’t,  to 
save  his  life,  smoke  a  single  cigar.  He 
has  a  disgust  for  them.” 

But  although  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
though  he  had  driven  the  body  as  well 
as  the  brain  at  high-pressure,  the  effects 
of  his  earlier  self-indulgence  were  coun¬ 
terbalanced  in  a  great  measure  by  his 
manly  tastes  and  pursuits.  He  had 
passed  his  holidays  as  a  boy  in  the  open 
air,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  delight 
in  field  sports.  In  one  of  his  early  let¬ 
ters  there  is  a  ludicrous  account  of  ”  the 
farce  of  fox-hunting,”  as  it  was  followed 
at  Schonhausen  by  his  father,  “  when 
we  are  all  fully  convinced — perhaps  even 
my  father — that  the  only  game  consists 
of  a  few  old  women  gathering  fagots.” 
But  though  they  did  not  even  lay  down 
a  drag,  and  sought  to  shoot  non-existent 
foxes  with  the  rifle,  they  crossed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  country  on  horseback,  and  the  boy, 
mounted  on  his  pony,  took  the  fences 
and  banks  in  its  stride.  Though  in  after 
years  an  excessively  heavy  weight,  he 
has  always  been  a  fearless  horseman  ; 
but  he  and  his  horse  often  came  to  grief 
or  parted  company,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  broke  three  of  his  ribs.  Twice  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  he 
came  to  believe  had  beer  preserved  for 
providential  purposes.  He  told  the 
stories  himself,  talking  to  Count  Hatz- 
feld  at  Versailles.  The  first  time  was 
when  ”  I  was  on  the  road  home  with 
my  brother,  and  we  were  riding  as  fast 
as  the  horses  would  go.  Suddenly  my 
brother,  who  was  a  little  in  front,  heard 
a  frightful  crack.  It  was  my  head 
which  was  knocked  on  the  road.”  Hap¬ 
pily,  though  the  saddle  was  broken,  the 
head  was  only  stunned.  The  other 
trouble  of  which  he  spoke  was  even 
more  serious.  ”  I  was  riding  fast  through 
young  brushwood  in  a  great  forest  I 
wanted  to  get  oa  by  a  near  cut  right 
through  the  wood,  but  I  fell  with  roy 
horse,  and  lost  consciousness.  I  must 
have  lain  there,  three  hours  or  so,  in¬ 
sensible,  for  it  was  getting  dark  when  I 
woke  up.  ...  I  must  have  stumbled 
forward  fifteen  paces,  when  I  came  to 
the  ground  and  tumbled  over  the  root 
of  a  tree.  When  the  doctor  examined 


my  hurts,  he  said  it  was  contrary  to  all 
professional  rules  that  I  had  not  broken 
rny  neck.” 

He  used  to  be  an  enthusiastic  sports¬ 
man,  and  a  cool  and  steady  shot.  There 
is  much  mention  in  his  letters  of  the 
pleasant  days  when  he  slaughtered 
wolves,  and  elks,  and  stags,  not  to 
speak  of  roe  and  such  smaller  deer.  On 
a  shooting  expedition  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  he  had  his  usual  luck,  and  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  skill. 
To  the  disgust  of  his  Russian  hosts,  he 
monopolized  the  laurels  of  the  day,  and 
bagged  no  fewer  than  three  bears.  N  ay, 
even  when  staying  at  Ferri^res,  with  the 
field-telegraph  carried  into  his  cabinet, 
and  couriers  coming  and  going  every 
hour,  he  found  time  to  take  a  turn  with 
his  gun  in  the  pheasant-covers,  partly 
with  an  eye  to  the  cuisine,  although  his 
sovereign  had  placed  the  Baron’s  game 
under  the  safeguard  of  general  orders. 
Keen  sportsman  as  he  was,  even  when 
following  the  sport,  he  once  showed  a 
very  human  touch  of  the  kindly  senti* 
ment  that  has  been  denied  him.  When 
on  a  summer  trip  to  Norderney,  he 
writes  to  his  wife  :  ”  Every  day  I  sail 
for  some  hours,  fish,  and  shoot  at  seals. 
I  only  killed  one  of  the  last  ;  such  a 
gentle  dog’s  face,  with  large  handsome 
eyes.  I  was  really  sorry.” 

Apropos  of  dogs,  the  Chancellor  is 
devoted  to  them  ;  and  he  has  a  passion 
for  miscellaneous  pets,  giving  young 
bears  at  St.  Petersburg  the  run  of  the 
Embassy,  and  bringing  litters  of  fox- 
cubs  into  the  drawing-room  at  Schon¬ 
hausen.  Dogs  have  been  his  favorites 
ever  since  his  college  days,  and  some  of 
his  later  canine  companions  have  be¬ 
come  historical  characters.  At  Gottin¬ 
gen,  when  the  refractory  student  was 
summoned  to  an  interview  by  the  Dean, 
he  went  accompanied  by  a  gigantic 
hound  in  a  spiked  collar,  who  nearly 
scared  the  dignitary  out  of  his  senses. 
At  Frankfort  Motley  found  him  always 
surrounded  by  dogs  and  children  ;  and 
at  Varzin,  on  the  occasion  of  the  silver 
wedding,  ”  a  big  black  dog  called  ‘  Sul¬ 
tan’  was  rampaging  generally* through 
the  apartment  and  joining  in  everybody’s 
conversation.”  For  many  years  his 
constant  companion  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Ulmer  breed,  given  him 
by  Count  Holnstein,  and  it  always  slept 
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in  his  room.  We  believe  it  was  this 
formidable  animal  who  mounted  guard 
on  the  threshold  of  his  cabinet  at  the 
Berlin  Congress,  assisting  at  the  Chan* 
cellor's  confidential  interviews  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  other  statesmen.  The 
poor  dog  was  basely  assassinated  by 
some  scoundrel  who  could  not  get  at  his 
master,  and  Bismarck’s  sorrow  was  as 
sincere  as  that  of  Walter  Scott,  when, 
on  the  day  he  lost  his  mastiff  Camp,  he 
apologized  for  not  going  out  to  an  Edin* 
burgh  dinner-party  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  valued  friend. 

Pistol  practice  was  perpetually  going 
forward  in  Bismarck’s  houses — gener¬ 
ally  in  the  garden,  but  sometimes,  in  his 
wilder  days,  within  doors.  His  secre¬ 
tary  and  Boswell,  Moritz  Busch,  relates 
among  the  practical  jokes  that  used  to 
be  played  at  Schonhausen,  that  guests 
who  had  gone  to  bed  after  a  heavy  sup¬ 
per,  were  wont  to  be  awakened  by  pistol- 
shots  that  shattered  the  plaster  over 
their  pillows.  It  is  notorious  that  ”  mad 
Bismarck”  took  a  high  degree  in  the  art 
of  fencing  at  Gottingen.  His  biographer, 
Hesckiel,  tells  a  dramatic  story  of  his 
breaking  ground  by  provoking  the  simul¬ 
taneous  challenges  of  four  Hanoverians, 
which  reminds  us  of  D’Artagnan  and 
the  ”  Three  Musketeers.”  He  was  not 
sure  as  to  how  he  ought  to  proceed,  but 
thought  he  would  be  safe  in  flinging  a 
"  dumme  yiK/rj-rr”  in  their  faces.  How¬ 
ever,  a  friend  of  the  Hanoverians  who 
lived  in  the  house  with  Bismarck  ”  had 
seen  that  he  was  of  the  stuff  of  which 
good  student-chums  are  made,  and  in¬ 
duced  his  companions  to  revoke  or  to 
receive  suitable  apologies.”  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  his  first  three  terms  he  fought 
upward  of  a  score  of  duels,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  rather  boastful  of  the  indelible 
scar  left  on  his  cheek  by  the  breaking 
of  an  antagonist’s  sword-blade.  He  is 
a  powerful  swimmer,  and  proved  it 
once,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his  groom 
who  had  slipped  into  the  water.  Bis¬ 
marck,  who  wore  the  heavy  uniform  of 
the  Jjindwihr,  cast  off  his  sabre  and 
threw  himself  into  the  lake.  Hampered 
in  the  gfasp  of  the  drowning  man,  he 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  reach  the  shore. 
There  was  an  excited  crowd  looking  on, 
but  no  one  dared  to  come  to  his  help. 
Nothing  but  pluck  and  great  bodily  en¬ 
durance  could  have  pulled  him  through  ; 


and  the  incident  created  such  a  sensa¬ 
tion  that  the  King  formally  bestowed 
upon  him  a  sort  of  Humane  Society’s 
medal.  Wearing  the  decoration  at  a 
state  ceremony,  he  was  asked  what  it 
meant  by  a  foreign  diplomatist,  who 
was  glittering  with  medals  and  orders. 
”  It  was  given  me  for  saving  a  life,” 
said  Bismaick,  contemptuously  answer¬ 
ing  the  sneer  ;  ”  it  is  a  habit  I  some¬ 
times  have.” 

There  is  no  denying  his  personal 
coutage.  He  was  repeatedly  under 
heavy  Are,  both  in  the  Austrian  and 
French  campaigns,  showing  himself  as 
cool  in  the  saddle  as  if  he  had  been  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  cabinet.  Though  wounded 
once,  in  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  reasonable  cause  for  appre¬ 
hension,  he  never  took  precautions 
against  assassination.  ”  In  Grand  Pr^, 
too,”  says  Busch,  ”  the  Chief  showed 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  any  murderous 
attack  upon  his  (>erson.  He  went  about 
freely  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
without  a  companion,  in  places  where 
he  was  quite  liable  to  be  attacked.’  ’  The 
fact  being  that  with  his  profound  faith 
in  his  destiny,  he  fancies  himself  immor¬ 
tal,  till  his  work  is  done.  He  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  superstitious.  He  dislikes 
sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a  party  of 
thirteen  ;  he  has  attributed  many  minor 
misfortunes  to  having  undertaken  im¬ 
portant  work  on  a  Friday,  and  he  is  said 
to  believe  firmly  in  prognostications 
which  foretell  the  year  of  his  death. 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  sincerely 
pious,  though  his  belief  or  his  unbelief 
has  been  changing,  through  successive 
transitions,  from  free-thinking  to  broad¬ 
thinking.  There  is  an  odd  medley  of 
the  pious  and  the  sentimental,  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  the  metaphysical,  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  wife  from  Frankfort  in 
the  summer  of  1851.  ”  On  Saturday 

evening  I  went  with  Rochow  and  Lynar 
to  Riidesheim.  I  then  took  a  l^at, 
went  out  on  the  Rhine,  swam  in  the 
moonlight,  eyes  and  nose  only  above  the 
water,  to  the  Rat  Tower  near  Bingen, 
where  the  bad  bishop  met  his  end. 
There  is  something  strangely  dreamy  in 
lying  on  the  water  on  a  still  night,  slowly 
driven  by  the  stream,  seeing  the  heavens, 
with  moon  and  stars  above,  and  on 
either  hand  the  wood-capped  mountains 
and  city  spires  in  the  moonlight,  with- 
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out  hearing  anything  but  one  s  own  gen¬ 
tle  splashing.  I  should  like  to  swim  like 
that  every  night.  I  then  drank  some 
very  decent  wine,  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  smoking  with  Lynar  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  the  Rhine  beneath  us.  My  small 
Testament  and  the  starry  night  led  to 
some  conversation  on  Christianity,  and 
I  shook  earnestly  at  the  Rousseau-like 
virtue  of  his  soul,  only  reducing  him  to 
silence.”  The  night  he  passed  in  the 
house  of  the  doctor  of  Douchery,  before 
the  memorable  interview  with  the  French 
Emperor,  of  the  books  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  before  going  to  bed, 
one  was  seen  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
chamber  and  the  other  on  the  table. 
They  were  “  The  Daily  Watchwords  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren,”  and  ”  Daily 
Refreshment  for  Believing  Christians.” 
One  evening  at  Ferrieres  he  remarked 
to  Prince  Ftlrstenstein,  ”  if  I  were  no 
longer  a  Christian  1  could  rfbt  remain 
for  an  hour  at  my  post.  If  I  could  not 
count  upon  my  God.  assuredly  I  could 
not  do  so  upon  earthly  masters.”  It 
was  easy  for  the  Frenchmen,  who  natur¬ 
ally  detested  him,  to  sneer  at  the  eccen¬ 
tric  and  inconsistent  Christianity  of  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron.  From  the  days 
of  Joshua  and  Moses  downward,  those 
who  believed  themselves  the  chosen  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord  or  the  ministers  of 
His  Providence  have  always  wielded 
the  sword  ruthlessly  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  ;  witness  Cromwell’s  despatches 
to  the  Parliament  after  the  sack  of  Drog¬ 
heda,  when  the  Ironsides  who  poured 
into  the  place  through  the  breaches,  as¬ 
suredly  did  not  do  the  work  negligently, 
and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  Bis¬ 
marck  has  always  deemed  it  most  merci¬ 
ful  to  take  the  most  summary  methods 
with  his  enemies  ;  determined  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  his  ends,  he  has  sought  the  short¬ 
est  paths.  As  to  the  formidable  forces 
of  his  own  countrymen  which  'he  called 
into  the  held,  he  was  always  more  chary 
of  their  lives  than  the  strategists  and 
professional  soldiers.  He  condemned 
Steinmetz — who  was  afterward  cashiered 
from  his  command — after  the  fearful 
fighting  around  Metz,  ”  as  a  blood- 
spendthrift,”  and  he  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  bloody  battles  of  the  i6th  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  French  had  to  be  kept 
back  at  any  cost,  and  the  more  sangui¬ 
nary  engagements  on  the  i8th  at  St.  Pri- 


vat,  when  the  flower  of  the  Guard  was 
wantonly  sacrificed. 

It  would  seem  that  Professor  Geffcken 
was  much  mistaken  in  saying  there  is  no 
redeeming  touch  of  softness  about  Bis¬ 
marck.  On  the  contrary,  he  strikes  us 
as  sympathetic  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
strong  for  the  strong,  and  as  deeply  im¬ 
pressionable.  We  know  that  his  nerves 
are  finely  strung,  and  that  depression 
comes  with  the  reaction  after  excite¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  the  sentimental 
mood  to  which  he  abandoned  himself 
when  diifting  down  the  Rhine  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  moonlight.  The  letters 
written  to  his  wife  in  the  course  of  his 
diplomatic  wanderings  abound  in  de¬ 
lightful  descriptions  cf  scenery,  and  are 
rich  in  local  coloring.  We  have  a  pan¬ 
oramic  series  of  the  most  fascinating 
pictures  of  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  of  the  dismal  Russian  wastes  and 
the  dark  Scandinavian  forests,  of  the 
surf  off  Norderney  and  the  cliffs  of  Bad- 
Gastein.  Above  all,  he  has  almost  sur¬ 
passed  the  best  of  the  brilliant  Hunga¬ 
rian  painters  in  depicting  a  midsummer 
drive  on  the  dusty  Danubian  plains, 
among  the  sun-browned  peasants,  the 
panting  cattle,  and  the  market  carts 
laden  with  the  luscious  watermelons 
and  the  produce  of  a  semi-tropical  irri¬ 
gation.  A  fond  husband  and  an  affec¬ 
tionate  father,  no  man  more  delights  in 
the  domestic  life,  and  his  grandchildren 
are  even  greater  pets  than  his  dogs. 

No  one  has  been  shrewder  in  his  deal¬ 
ing  with  men  of  all  sorts  ;  he  made  his 
way,  when  on  his  promotion,  by  self- 
reliant  but  well-timed  audacity,  and  on 
occasion  by  tact  with  an  affectation  of 
modesty  ;  although  since  he  attained  to 
the  superior  rank  of  dictator,  he  has 
been  sometimes  swayed,  as  we  said,  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  strong  with  the 
strong.  Should  he  ever  again  have  to 
dictate  conditions  of  peace,  his  enemies 
ought  to  have  been  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  much  depends  on  the  choice 
of  an  envoy.  He  respected  the  firm 
patriotism  of  M.  Thiers,  and  was  in¬ 
duced  to  make  him  a  present  of  Belfort. 
He  got  on  excellently  with  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier,  in  whom  he  found  an  intelli¬ 
gent  financier,  and  an  agreeable  and 
jovial  table  companion.  But  he  felt 
profound  contempt  for  the  emotional 
and  impressive  M.  Favre,  which  was 
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deepened,  if  possible,  when  Favre  pa> 
raded  his  teats  in  proclamations  and 
manifestoes,  after  imploring  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  keep  the  secret  of  his  weakness. 
Bismarck  is  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk, 
and  he  can  draw  with  admirable  verve 
and  point  on  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  But  no 
roan  knows  belter  when  it  is  wise  to  be 
silent.  He  won  the  heart  of  old  Metter- 
nich  at  Johannisberg,  bf  listening  com¬ 
placently  thiough  a  long  evening,  and 
**  merely,”  as  he  said  himself,  *'  ringing 
the  bell”  to  the  veteran.  “That  is 
what  pleases  garrulous  old  people/'  he 
added.  He  has  often  told  the  now 
familiar  story  of  how  he  brought  Count 
Thun,  the  Austrian  envoy  to  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Diet,  to  his  baarings  by  demanding 
a  light  from  His  Excellency’s  cigar, 
“  which  he  gave  me  with  rather  an  as¬ 
tonished  look.”  Even  more  amusing 
was  his  piquant  account  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  played  by  tobacco,  on  his  in¬ 
itiation,  at  the  formal  meetings  of  the 
Diet.  The  Austrian  President  had 
monopolized  the  privilege  of  smoking. 
Again  Bismarck,  by  way  of  vindicating 
the  dignity  of  Prussia,  pulled  out  his 
cigar-case  and  begged  for  “  fire.”  The 
other  members  weie  nearly  as  much 
scandalized  by  his  presumption  as  the 
President.  “  It  was  evidently  an  event 
for  them.  That  time  only  Austria  and 
Prussia  smokedt”  But  by  degrees  the 
minor  Powers  successively  put  forward 
their  pretensions,  till  finally  the  Diet 
was  democratized  and  the  Council  table 
was  enveloped  in  cigar  smoke. 

The  Chancellor,  who  began  life  as  a 
petty  government  official  with  a  trifling 
salary,  and  who  was  afterward  the  land- 
agent  of  an  insolvent  father  on  an  em¬ 


barrassed  estate,  has  lived  to  be  a  very 
wealthy  man,  and  his  wealth  is  daily  in¬ 
creasing.  Since  he  has  had  money  to 
take  care  of  he  has  been  invariably 
prudent,  and  has  made  a  point  of  living 
within  his  means.  His  personal  tastes 
and  habits  are  simple,  and  he  had  no 
notion  of  sacrificing  his  solvency  to  his 
country.  Talking  to  General  Von  Wer- 
der  about  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  recalled  the  distribution  of  his  thaleis, 
and  descended  to  the  reminiscences  of 
servants'  tips.  “  I  could  not  stand 
those  drains,”  he  went  on.  “  I  found 
out,  however,  that  I  was  not  expected 
to  spend  more  than  my  salary,  so  1  eked 
it  out  by  keeping  no  company.’’  Since 
then,  however,  the  grateful  liberality  of 
his  late  master  and  his  countrymen  has 
set  him  above  the  necessity  of  looking 
closely  after  thalers.  He  has  shown 
himself  in  all  respects  an  admirable  man 
of  business,  and  his  versatility  in  agii- 
cultural  and  industrial  speculations  has 
been  extiemely  remunerative.  Probably 
no  properties  in  North  Germany  are 
better  managed  than  his.  He  is  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  enlightened  landlord  ;  he  inter¬ 
ests  himself  in  farming,  stock-breeding 
and  planting  ;  he  has  become  one  of  the 
most  extensive  timber  merchants  in  his 
district  ;  he  has  established  distilleries 
and  flourishing  paper-mills.  Had  his 
destiny  not  made  him  the  foremost  man 
in  Europe,  he  would  have  probably 
made  himself  tolerably  happy  as  a  model 
landowner  and  country  magistrate  ; 
choleric,  self-willed,  and  imperiously 
masterful,  keeping  open  house  for  the 
neighbors  who  knocked  under  to  him, 
and  generous  to  the  dependents  who 
obeyed  his  nod. — Murray's  Magazine. 


THE  POSITION-FINDER. 


While  roost  people  nowadays  are 
familiar,  at  any  rate,  with  the  name  and 
general  idea  of  a  range  finder,  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  general  public,  or  even 
of  military  men  who  have  not  made  a 
study  of  artillery  matters,  have  taken 
note  of  the  important  stride  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  coast  defence  that  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  invention  of  this  instru¬ 
ment.  Yet  it  has  been  prominently  be¬ 


fore  the  public  for  about  three  years, 
and  its  value  has  been  appreciated  by 
an  inner  circle  for  a  considerably  longer 
period.  There  is  now,  moreover,  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  experts  as 
to  its  value  and  efficiency,  and,  as  a 
means  of  coast  defence,  it  is  we  who  shall 
of  all  nations  feel  the  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  its  introduction  has  contributed  to 
the  forces  at  our  command.  It  is  one 
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of  our  own  officers,  also,  who  has  oer- 
fected  this  wonderful  system,  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  is 
ahead  of  all  other  nations.  It  seems 
somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  position-finder  has  not  made  itself 
more  generally  notorious,  and  has  not 
attracted  so  great  a  share  of  public  curi¬ 
osity  as  its  importance  would  appear  to 
demand.  This  is  probably  so  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  good  deal 
confused  in  the  lay  mind  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  range-finder,  and  loses,  on  this 
account,  the  attraction  of  novelty  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  affects  coast  defence  chiefly, 
and  has  been  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated  hitherto  by  only  a  small  section 
more  or  less  of  experts  who  would  alone 
be  called  upon  to  employ  it.  The  assist¬ 
ance,  however,  which  we  as  a  nation 
may  expect  to  gain  by  its  adoption  is  so 
great,  the  changes  effected  by  its  intro¬ 
duction  are  so  considerable,  that  we  may 
be  pardoned  if  we  briefly  draw  attention 
to  it,  and,  without  attempting  anything 
like  a  description  in  detail,  lightly  touch 
on  its  nature  and  method  of  working. 

Briefly,  then,  by  position-finding  we 
mean  a  system  by  which  one  man,  and 
he  most  probably  an  expert,  takes  com¬ 
mand,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  battery  of 
guns  from  a  secure  and  elevated  posi¬ 
tion,  more  perhaps  than  a  mile  away, 
watches  the  object,  finds  the  range, 
gives  any  deflection  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  lays  every  gun,  fires  them  all  at 
the  same  moment,  and  accurately  gauges 
their  effect.  This  "  epitome  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ”  is  securely  placed  away  from  all 
noise  or  anxiety,  is  (indeF>endent  of  any 
smoke,  and  has  a  full  and  clear  view  of 
all  that  is  going  on  for  miles  around. 
All  this,  and  nothing  less,  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  position-finding,  and  this  is 
how  it  is  done. 

Supposing  a  harbor  or  roadstead  is  to 
be  defended.  Certain  elevated  sites  ate 
chosen,  usually  one  on  each  flank,  where 
a  good  view  not  likely  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  smoke  of  action  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  waters  to  be  defended. 
Here  small  observing-rooms  are  built, 
perfectly  protected  or  completely  out  of 
sight,  which  are  in  connection,  each 
with  a  group  of  guns  in  the  fort  below, 
not  only  by  ordinary  electric  telegraphy, 
but  also  by  special  electric  connection 
for  position-ffnding  purposes.  Near 


each  group  of  guns  is  an  electric  dial  in 
a  prominent  position.  These  dials  are 
worked  by  electric  keys  in  the  observ¬ 
ing-rooms,  and  exhibit  the  amount  of 
training  along  the  racers,  and  the  de¬ 
grees  of  elevation  to  be  given  to  the 
guns  at  any  given  moment.  The  guns 
are  worked  and  loaded  by  the  gun  de¬ 
tachments  in  the  ordinary  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  appliances  at  hand,  but,  in 
place  of  being  laid  by  a  man  looking 
over  the  sights,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  required  elevation  is  given  to  them 
by  quadrant  side  arcs,  and  direction  by 
the  graduated  racers  on  which  they  run, 
the  dial  in  each  case  specifying  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  degrees  and  minutes. 
They  are  then  connected  up  for  electric 
firing  from  the  observing-rooms,  and  the 
duties  of  the  detachment  are  at  an  end. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  manner 
the  work  of  the  detachment  is  purely 
mechanical,  that  the  **  personal  error" 
of  the  man  who  usually  lays  the  gun  is 
entirely  obviated,  and  that  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  bad  shots  is  thus  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether.  Not  one  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  need  ever  have  fired  a  gun  at  a 
target,  nor  need  any  of  them  know  what 
they  are  firing  at,  or  what  is  going  on 
outside  the  casemate.  If  the  smoke  of 
action  hangs  heavily  around,  it  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of 
their  fire,  but  rather  enhances  it,  since 
it  renders  them  more  secure  from  that 
of  the  foe.  They  are  free  from  all  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  merely  obey  certain  di¬ 
rections  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
man  at  the  wheel  takes  his  ordeis  from 
the  bridge.  Meanwhile  an  observer  in 
his  room,  perhaps  far  away  and  at  any 
rate  in  perfect  security,  has  singled  out 
a  vessel  for  attack,  and  follows  its  move¬ 
ments  with  a  telescope,  fitted  with  cross¬ 
wires,  and  with  a  rapid  traversing  and 
vertical  movement.  Another  observer 
is  watching  a  plan  to  scale  of  the  extent 
to  be  defended  ;  and  two  graduated 
arms  are  also  moving  automatically  with 
the  telescope  over  the  chart.  Thtir  in¬ 
tersection  shows,  on  a  scale,  the  exact 
amount  of  quadrant  elevation  and  train¬ 
ing  on  the  gun-racers  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  a  projectile  from  the  group  of  guns 
below  to  fall  on  the  spot  on  which  at 
any  given  moment  the  telescope  is  di¬ 
rected.  As  the  telescope  follows  the 
ship’s  course  a  pencil  likewise  traces  it 
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automatically  on  the  chart,  and  a  calcu¬ 
lation  can  easily  be  made  of  where  its 
position  will  be  a  minute  or  so  ahead. 
The  pencil  point  is  advanced  to  that 
spot,  the  telescope  follows  it  automati¬ 
cally,  and  the  laying  having  been  given 
to  the  guns  for  the  predicted  position, 
they  are  fired  by  electricity  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  comes  into  the  centre  of  the 
cross-wires  of  the  telescope.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  laying  on  a  predicted  position  a 
minute  in  advance  is,  of  course,  to  allow 
for  the  operations  of  signalling  to  the 
guns,  the  final  laying  of  them,  and  for 
the  time  of  flight  of  the  projectile.  Thus 
the  guns  would  signal  to  the  rooms  that 
they  are  loaded.  The  rooms  would  sig¬ 
nal  back  the  required  amount  of  eleva¬ 
tion  and  training  to  be  given.  The  guns 
would  signal  back  “  ready."  A  pause 
of  a  few  seconds  while  the  vessel  is 
slowly  coming  across  the  field  of  view 
of  the  telescope,  and  then,  as  she  is  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  intersection  of  its  cross¬ 
wires,  a  button  is  pressed  by  one  of  the 
observers  in  the  room,  and  a  salvo  of 
projectiles  is  launched  at  her  from  the 
group  of  guns,  each  having  precisely  the 
same  la>ing,  and  each  having  practically 
been  laid  by  the  same  eye.  Then,  with 
a  clear  vision  from  alMve  the  smoke, 
the  effect  can  be  accurately  observed, 
and  any  necessary  corrections  for  the 
next  salvo  made.  The  detachments  at 
the  guns  set  to  work  at  once  and  load 
again,  and  need  not  pause  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  their  last  round. 

Such,  briefly,  is  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  system  of  po¬ 
sition-finding  works  ;  but,  in  justice  to 
the  inventor,  we  must  add  that  some 
beautiful  details  of  mechanism  have  been 
omitted  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  short  article,  and  as  being  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  official  secrets.  Enough,  however, 
we  imagine,  has  been  said  to  give  a  gen¬ 
erally  correct  notion  of  the  instrument 
and  to  display  its  great  value  to  modern 
gunnery.  It  will  have  been  observed 
that  its  adoption  is  particularly  suitable 
to  modern  military  organizalijos,  which 


provide  for  mere  cadres  in  peace-time, 
and  supplement  them  by  more  or  less 
rough  material  when  war  breaks  out. 
With  a  small  permanent  staff  and  a  good 
position-finding  system  in  times  of 
peace,  forts,  even  if  manned  by  compar¬ 
atively  unpractised  gunners,  could  be 
trusted  to  render  a  good  account  of 
themselves  when  occasion  arose.  Their 
Are  would  indeed,  in  spite  of  such  de¬ 
tachments,  be  more  effective  than  under 
the  old  regime  in  every  respect.  For 
the  collective  accuracy  of  a  group  of 
guns,  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
margin  of  error  that  may  be  introduced 
by  the  hands  and  eyes  of  four  or  five 
different  gunners,  might  easily  be  four 
times  as  great  as  under  the  system  still 
existing  in  many  places.  The  rapidity 
of  fire  might  be  at  least  doubled,  be¬ 
cause,  as  we  have  shown,  no  look-out 
from  the  guns  themselves  is  required, 
and  no  pause  to  observe  the  effect  of  a 
round  need  occur.  And,  lastly,  there 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  fire-effect 
by  reason  of  smoke  not  interfering  with 
vision,  by  reason  of  greater  accuracy  in 
range-finding,  and  because  the  results 
of  the  fire  can  be  much  more  accurately 
gauged.  When  we  consider  how  much 
all  these  advantages  mean  to  us,  with 
our  numerous  hatbois  and  coaling-sta¬ 
tions,  and  our  somewhat  inadequate 
supply  of  guns  and  men,  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  the  Government 
has  warmly  taken  up  the  subject,  and  is 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  posi¬ 
tion-finding  stations  at  all  our  defended 
ports.  We  may  likewise  feel  satisfaction 
that  this  most  perfect  system  has  been 
invented  and  carried  out  by  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Major  Watkin,  of  our 
Artillery,  who  has  in  this  respect,  at 
any  rate,  placed  us  in  the  very  van  of 
armed  science. 

We  have  just  used,  and  not  unduly, 
the  phrase  "most  perfect  system." 
But  nothing  human  is  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  And  if  the  mechanism  fails,  of 
course - ? — Saturday  Review. 
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The  great  examination  question  ap)- 
pears  to  have  been  taken  up  rather  seri¬ 
ously  in  America,  and  an  American  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
March,  issued  by  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publication  Company,  New  York,  con¬ 
tains  the  opinions  of  eight  presidents, 
one  ex-president,  two  chancellors,  and 
five  professors  on  the  subject.  The 
papers  suffer,  of  course,  a  little  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  two  languages. 
Many  Englishmen  probably  will  not 
know  what  “quizzing”  means  in  the 
American  mouth  (it  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  viva  voce)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  these  American  writers  seem  to 
have  been  misled  by  the  double  sense  of 
“  lecture”  in  English  University  par¬ 
lance,  and  not  to  know  that,  at  least 
sometimes,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  their  own  “  recitation”  conducted 
in  a  rather  less  schoolboy  fashion.  Yet 
again,  a  certain  element  of  uncertainty 
is  introduced  by  the  very  loose  use  of 
the  word  ”  college,”  which  seems  some¬ 
times  at  least  to  be  nearer  to  the  Fiench 
than  to  the  English  sense.  Still,  most 
of  the  writers  know  pretty  well  what  they 
are  writing  about,  and  at  least  two — 
Chancellor  Hall  and  ex-President"Mc- 
Cosh — have  had  extensive  experience  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  a  sort  of  general  consen¬ 
sus,  both  among  the  enemies  and  friends 
of  examination,  that  American  educa¬ 
tion,  though  at  present  less  examination- 
ridden  than  ours,  is  on  the  way  to  be¬ 
come  almost  equally  so,  though  what  an 
enthusiast  once  called  ”  the  true  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  rotation” — or,  in  other 
words,  the  system  of  unlimited  Civil 
Service  jobbery — is  unlikely  to  permit 
the  full  introduction  of  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  there,  and  though  the  prize 
fellowship  or  idle  fellowship  is  a  scarcely 
known  thing  in  American  Universities. 

These  various  causes,  working  to¬ 
gether,  produce  a  certain  detachment  in 
the  American  treatment  of  the  subject 
which  is  not  without  value,  and  which 
results  in  some  observations  at  least  as 
much  to  the  point  as  any  that  the  debate 
in  England  has  occasioned.  We  should 
not  have  been  surprised  to  find  some¬ 
thing  of  a  general  craving  for  examina¬ 


tions  among  American  scholars,  owing 
to  the  undoubted  prevalence  in  their 
country  of  a  loose,  smattering  kind  of 
knowledge  which  examinations  might 
seem  likely  to  check.  It  is  not  sa 
Thus  President  Adams,  of  Cornell, 
makes  a  distinct  and  a  much-overlooked 
point  when  he  says  that  the  object  of 
education  is  not  merely  the  acquisition 
of  information  ;  that  it  is  not  even 
merely  the  development  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
”  the  awakening  of  certain  desires  that 
will  serve  to  the  pupil  as  a  sort  of  per¬ 
petual  inspiration  through  life.”  That 
is  true,  and  well  put ;  and  it  will  go 
rather  hard  with  examinations  from  the 
point  of  view  to  which  it  conducts  us. 
Again,  President  Adams  says,  and  again 
well,  that  the  analogy  of  cramming  for 
special  purposes  in  after  life — the  get¬ 
ting  up  of  a  case,  the  arrangement  of 
matter  for  literary  work,  and  so  forth — 
is  a  false  analogy,  because  ”  the  end  in 
view  is  exterior  to  the  actor.”  When 
the  writer  goes  on  to  talk  about  dull  or 
idle  students  being  ”  a  hindrance  to  the 
class,”  and  about  their  deserving  exclu¬ 
sion,  he  gets,  of  course,  into  matter 
alien  from  English  experience,  or  at 
least  English  University  experience.  It 
is  permissible  to  think  in  passing  with  a 
smile  of  the  intense  delight  with  which 
such  an  undergraduate  as  the  late  Mr. 
Mark  Pattison  hated  would  receive  a 
sentence  of  ”  exclusion”  from  lectures, 
and  consequent  relegation  to  tennis- 
court  and  billiard  table,  river  and 
cricket-ground,  or  even  the  placid  de¬ 
light  of  perambulating  the  streets  or 
abiding  in  his  own  rooms.  But  this 
does  not  affect  Dr.  Adams’s  general 
principles.  President  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  who  follows,  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  school  rather  than  of  what 
we  should  call  college,  from  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  systems  of  ”  daily  marks,”  and 
the  like.  President  Carter,  of  Williams 
College,  and  President  Sharpless,  of 
Haveiford,  also  fall  into  the  same  line 
(though  the  last-named  has  a  useful  de¬ 
nunciation  of  payment  by  results)  ;  and 
all  three  seem  to  be  devoting  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  examinations  in 
general  than  to  Mr.  Lankestcr’s  pet  fad 
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of  Teacher  v.  Examiner.  It  is  natural 
that,  from  the  piofessional  point  of  view, 
this  latter  subject  should  be  interesting  ; 
but  it  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the 
public,  and  its  decision  as  a  matter  of 
fact  entirely  depends  on  the  decision  of 
the  larger  question.  Under  the  present 
reign  of  examinations  something  like  an 
examiner  caste  is  practically  a  necessity, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Lankester  s  ideal  state  where  the  teacher 
was  also  invariably  the  examiner  would 
soon  lead  to  the  abolition  of  examina¬ 
tions  altogether.  Not  only  every  school¬ 
master  of  the  slightest  competence,  but 
even  every  lecturer  and  professor  who 
has  received  essays  from  his  hearers, 
knows  prerfectly  well  who  are  the  best 
boys  or  men,  and  does  not  require  to 
confirm  his  estimate  by  examinations 
which,  if  they  do  confirm  it,  are  super¬ 
fluous,  and  mischievous  if  they  do  not. 
Professor  Cook,  of  the  University  of 
California,  rather  criticises  than  contrib¬ 
utes  ;  but  Chancellor  Hall,  one  of  the 
double-experience  men  above  referred 
to,  pronounces  against  examinations  and 
strongly  against  prize  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  The  long  and  rather  Nes¬ 
tor  ian  contribution  of  Dr.  McCosh,  tell¬ 
ing  how  he  pars  fuit  of  the  original 
binders  of  this  heavy  burden  on  Eng¬ 
land,  is  not  unpleasant  to  read,  if  not 
always  quite  to  the  point.  But  when 
Dr.  McCosh  says  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  is  an  immense  improvement  on 
patronage,”  he  begs  the  whole  question. 
It  is  indeed  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  with  a  large,  a  jealous,  and  a  mainly 
ignorant  electorate,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  revert  to  patronage.  But  we  can  find 
him  a  great  many  ”  hands,”  and  those 
eminent  ones,  who  will  deny  stoutly 
that  any  marked  improvement  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Civil  Service  has 
followed  on  competition,  while  they  will 
afhrm  as  stoutly  that  the  very  best  men 
are  often  kept  out  by  it.  Nor  in  the 
remaining  papers  do  we  find  more  than 
two  or  three  special  points  worth  com¬ 
ment.  The  Hon.  John  Eaton,  of  Mari¬ 
etta,  seems  to  have  been  considering 
some  evil  which  does  n.>t  exist  in  Eng¬ 
land  when  he  talks  of  examiners  ”  elected 
for  some  special  or  partisan  end  in  relig¬ 
ion  or  science.”  But,  though  the  thing 
sounds  grotesque,  we  are  by  no  means 


sure,  after  certain  recent  extravagances 
on  the  part  of  our  University  Gladstoni- 
ans,  that  we  may  not  import  this  bless¬ 
ing  also  from  his  country.  Professor 
Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  a  short  but  good  paper, 
with  at  least  one  ingenious  suggestion — 
that  examination  should  be  made,  not  a 
test  for  the  good,  but  a  punishment  for 
the  bad.  This  is  humorous,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable.  Some  slight  necessity  of  altering 
the  status  of  crammers  would,  however, 
follow.  Instead  of  holding  out  places 
of  emolument  and  distinction  as  prizes 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Wren  and  his 
fellows,  those  ingenious  gentlemen  would 
have  to  be  made  officials  of  a  kind  of 
penitentiary  system  wherein  bad  boys 
and  men  would  work  out  their  allotted 
number  of  passes  with  strong  crying  and 
tears.  We  rather  like  the  notion. 

To  return  to  seriousness,  these  opin¬ 
ions,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  all  proper 
allowances  being  made,  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  against  examinations,  and  that 
too  with  the  advantage  that  in  most 
cases  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  consid¬ 
erably  less  interest  (in  the  unfavorable 
sense)  in  the  matter  than  our  experts  at 
home.  The  abominable  system  of 
schools  and  colleges  competing  for 
clever  boys  is,  it  is  acknowledged,  born 
in  America,  but  is  hardly  out  of  its 
cradle,  and  the  absence  of  any  uniform 
or  centralized  system  of  education, 
whatever  other  drawbacks  it  may  have, 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  discour¬ 
aging  the  examination  mill.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  of  course  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  American  education  is 
to  be  taken  by  any  country  as  a  model. 
There  are  a  few  good  scholars,  in  the 
various  senses  of  the  word,  in  America, 
and  there  is  an  immense  diffusion  of  the 
lowest  kind  of  education  ;  but  what 
would  be  called  in  England  the  thor¬ 
oughly  well-educated  man  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  rare.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
this  does  not  matter  much.  What  does 
matter  is  that  the  considerable  majority 
of  these  writers  before  us,  some  of  them 
scholars  of  unquestionable  distinction, 
and  all  of  them  practical  men,  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  reign  of  examination,  and 
that  those  of  them  who  do  not  disap¬ 
prove  seem,  from  their  own  line  and 
style  of  argument,  to  be  thinking  more 
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of  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  a 
scholastic  profession  than  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  satisfactory  state  of  national 
culture.  And  it  is  also  further  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  American  approvers  of 
examinations  seem  to  speak,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  lower  grades  of  education,  where 
no  one  denies  that  some  sort  of  exami¬ 
nation  not  necessarily,  but  permissibly, 
competitive  is  necessary.  A  small  boy 
who  did  not  need  the  spur  of  examina¬ 
tion,  of  “  taking  places,”  or  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  would  be  a  nasty  little 
unhealthy  prig  of  a  small  boy  for  the 
most  part.  Even  he  should  not  have 
too  much  of  it ;  but  it  is  with  his  elders, 
and  with  what  may  be  generally  called 
University  and  professional  examina¬ 
tions,  that  the  question  is  really  con¬ 
cerned. 

For  our  own  part,  we  should  have 
welcomed  the  pamphlet  if  it  had  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  the  sentence  quoted 
above- from  President  Adams.  It  is  a 
commonplace  enough  that  education  is 
never  ”  finished  ”  (as  the  other  com¬ 
monplace  has  it),  and  perhaps  the  very 
worst  curse  of  the  examination  system 
is  that  it  tends  to  create  a  belief  in  ”  fin¬ 
ishing.”  ”  The  fight  is  o'er,  the  battle 
won’^  is,  in  the  actual  constitution  of 
human  nature,  the  natural  reflection, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  man 
who  has  gone  through  a  long  series  of 
examinations.  He  need  ”  bother  about 
that”  no  more ;  and,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  he  does  not  bother 
about  it.  He  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
circumscribing  his  intellectual  energies 


within  certain  limits,  and  of  directing 
them  to  certain  ends,  and  they  naturally 
decline  to  work  under  any  other  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  can  scarcely  do  better  than  end 
by  a  solid  extract  from  President 
Adams’s  paper.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
urged  that  the  special  subject  he  men¬ 
tions  is  not  the  most  crucial  example 
conceivable  ;  but  that  is  only  a  very 
minor  objection  : — 

But  let  us  abandon  the  domain  of  analogies, 
and  ask  how  far  examinations  are  really  use¬ 
ful  for  the  two  purposes  just  named.  First, 
then,  as  to  examinations  as  a  spur.  I  for  one 
am  frank  enough  to  avow  niy  belief  that  for 
college  students — and  it  is  of  these  that  I  am 
chiefly  speaking — such  artificial  spurs  or  stimu¬ 
lants  are  not  helpful,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
positively  harmful.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  at  times  the  spur  and  the  whip  of  an  ex¬ 
amination  may  produce  a  better  showing  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  But  this  momentary  supe¬ 
riority  I  believe  to  be  more  than  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  certain  other  considerations.  Such  a 
forcing  process  is  apt  to  beget  a  dislike  of  the 
work  ;  it  sets  up  wrong  ideals  ;  it  keeps  wrong 
ends  in  view  ;  it  substitutes  small  things  for 
great  things  ;  in  a  word,  it  tends  to  deaden 
those  scholarly  impulses  which  most  success¬ 
fully  lead  on  to  great  results,  and  puts  in  their 
place  a  slavish  devotion  to  matters  of  far  less 
importance.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
from  my  own  {>ersonal  observation,  I  desire 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  confident  convic¬ 
tions  resulting  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  history,  is  the  belief  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  work  has  been  done  where  there  has 
been  the  largest  freedom,  and  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  work  where  there  has  been  the  most 
rigid  system  of  examinations  and  marks. 

All  which  wc  believe  to  be  tiue. — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 
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”  The  hordes  of  barbarians  of  whom 
we  have  heard,  who,  issuing  from  their 
slums,  will  one  day  overwhelm  modern 
civilization,  do  not  exist  ;  there  are  bar¬ 
barians,  but  they  are  a  handful,  a  small 
and  decreasing  percentage  ;  a  disgrace, 
but  not  a  danger.”  This  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  no  optimist  at  large,  or  mere 
sentimental  dreamer,  but  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  painstaking  of  workers 
among  the  poor  of  the  Metropolis — Mr. 
Charles  Booth — who,  in  a  volume  enti¬ 
tled  ”  Life  and  Labor,”  *  gives  to  the 

*  Life  and  Labor.  Vol.  I.,  *'  East  London.” 


world  the  results  of  a  series  of  detailed 
investigations  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
population  in  the  East  of  London  and 
Hackney,  undertaken  by  him  and  a 
number  of  assistants  no  less  competent 
than  himself.  The  facts  and  figures 
cited  by  him  show  conclusively  that  the 
statement  we  have  quoted  above  admits 
of  complete  justification.  The  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  has  collected  proves,  in  a 
word,  that  the  physical  force  of  the  mob 
— ihe  rabble  ready  for  violence  and 

Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate. 
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plunder — is,  in  relation  to  the  total 
population,  absolutely  insignificant. 
Even  in  the  poorest  portion  of  the  cap* 
ital — the  waste  of  brick  that  spreads 
eastward  undiversihed  by  a  single  rich 
man’s  house,  through  seven  parishes, 
and  comprises  within  its  boundaries 
nearly  a  million  souls — the  class  from 
which  mobs  are  drawn  reckons  little 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred.  If,  then, 
we  estimate  the  proportion  borne  by 
this  class  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  poorer  quarters,  but  to  those  of 
the  whole  city,  we  shall  be  able  to  place 
it  at  even  a  lower  figure.  If  Mr.  Booth’s 
calculation  that  the  mob  class  is  only 
1.23  percent  in  the  East  End  can  be  sus¬ 
tained,  then  most  assuredly  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  London, — or  only 
fifty  thousand  in  five  millions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  comment  on 
these  statistics  without  first  showing  the 
grounds  that  exist  for  believing  them  to 
be  correct.  Mr.  Booth’s  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  them  may  be  shortly  explained. 
The  School  Board,  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  instructs  its  visitors  to  collect  by 
a  house-to-house  investigation  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  moral  and  economic  status 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  liable  to 
attend  the  Board  schools.  The  records 
of  these  visitations,  supplemented  by 
extensive  personal  inquiries,  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  experts  of  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society,  form  the  basis  of  the 
tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Booth  They 
have  enabled  him  to  classify  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  East  London  and  Hackney  with 
an  exactitude  which  cannot  well  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  district  he  has  chosen  has 
a  population  of  some  nine  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Of  these,  he  6nds 
that  8.88  percent  are  “well-to-do,” — 
that  is,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the 
lower-middle  and  to  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  description,  may  be  termed  the 
“servant-keeping  class.’’  Next  to 
them  come  those  “  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances’  ’ — a  division  where  the  head 
of  the  family  earns  22s.  to  50s.  a  week, 
and  where  the  standard  of  living  is  fairly 
high — and  these  he  reckons  at  55.88 
per  cent,  or  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
population.  All  who  are  placed  in  this 
class  are  distinctly  above  the  line  of 
poverty,  for  “  those  who,  although  get¬ 
ting  the  standard  earnings,  are  poor 


through  some  exceptional  circumstances 
(as  illness,  large  family,  etc.)  have  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  classes  below.  ’’  The 
inhabitants  of  East  London  who  cannot 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  poor  are  thus  taken 
together,  64.76  per  cent  of  the  whole,  or 
considerably  more  than  half.  In  other 
words,  the  comfortable  and  well-to-do 
even  in  the  East  End  are  in  a  majority 
of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  analysis  of  the  remaining 
minority  shows  that  a  large  number 
even  of  them  are  in  a  position  by  no 
means  of  destitution.  Those  whom 
Mr.  Booth  reckons  as  the  poor — <*./., 
persons  whose  eainings  average  i8s.  to 
21s.  a  week — are  22.79  of  fhc  whole; 
while  the  very  poor  (mainly  the  casual 
day-to-day  laborers,  who  sometimes  can¬ 
not  get  but  oftener  do  not  desire  regular 
work)  are  only  11.22  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  figures  we  have  given  leave 
1.23  per  cent  of  the  population  tested 
unaccounted  for.  This  is  the  residuum, 
composed  of  “  some  occasional  laborers, 
street-sellers,  loafers,  criminals  and 
semi-criminals  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.’’  They  are  mainly,  Mr.  Booth 
tells  us,  “  inmates  of  the  lowest  class  of 
lodging-houses  or  streets,  and  pick  up  a 
living  by  cadging,  thieving,  bullying, — 
in  any  way  but  by  labor.”  Small  as 
their  numbers  are,  they  are  believed  to 
be  still  decreasing.  'Fhis  is  the  body 
whom  imaginative  persons  inclined  to 
panic  believe  will  some  day  march  on 
the  West  End,  cut  the  throats  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  appropriate  their  prop¬ 
erty.  Whether  prophecies  so  gloomy 
are  likely  to  be  fulfilled  we  will  not  de¬ 
bate,  except  to  say  that  if  the  wealthy 
and  the  educated  let  themselves  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  those  whom  they  exceed  not 
only  in  numbers  but  in  every  material 
resource,  they  will  richly  deserve  to 
perish. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may 
be  told  by  those  pessimistically  inclined 
that  we  are  dismissing  the  danger  far 
too  airily.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  told 
the  Americans  that  only  a  ’’  remnant” 
in  every  country  was  capable  of  saving 
the  State  from  ruin,  and  then  drew  con¬ 
solation  for  his  hearers  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  population  so  great  as  that  of 
the  States,  “  the  remnant”  is  absolutely, 
if  not  relatively,  an  enormous  number. 
The  English  pessimist,  borrowing  his 
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argument,  may  perhaps  point  out  that 
even  if  the  mob  is  only  1  per  cent  in 
'London,  that  fraction  in  a  city  so  huge 
amounts  to  a  corps  (farmit,  and  that 
fifty  thousand  ruffians  are  quite  capable 
of  making  a  revolution.  “  In  France,” 
he  may  argue,  “an  insignificant  mi¬ 
nority  ruled  Paris,  and  so  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  terrorizing  the  majority  into  obedi¬ 
ence  :  why  should  not  the  same  thing 
happen  in  England."  Such  a  line  of 
argument  cannot,  we  admit,  be  met  ex¬ 
cept  by  urging  that  the  English  race 
does  not  lose  its  head,  and  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  obey  through  terror  or 
through  mere  lack  of  resisting  power. 
If  the  fifty  thousand  men  who  at  the 
most  compose  the  mob  of  London,  is 
ever  to  get  command  of  the  city,  we 
must  suppose  not  merely  the  acquies¬ 
cence  or  the  virtual  co-operation  of 
those  just  below  (which,  of  course,  is 
possible),  but  of  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  classes  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  smooth  working  of  the  social 
machine  and  the  encouragement  of  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  Of  course,  if  the  men  who  are 
now  well  above  the  line  of  poverty,  and 
who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
were  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  misled  into 
the  belief  that  a  socialistic  upheaval 
would  benefit  them  instead  of  bringing 
them  utter  ruin,  then  we  should  no 
doubt  run  a  very  great  danger.  But  is 
there  any  real  ground  for  fearing  that 
they  will  be  so  misled  ?  We  believe 
not.  The  English  working  men  are 
open  and  will  listen  to  reason  ;  and 
since  they  can  be  shown  conclusively 
that  revolution  could  not  fail  to  inflict 
the  greatest  possible  of  injuries  on  them, 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  them  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  violence.  In  France,  the 
rich  and  poor  both  suffered,  but  the 
poor  the  most.  The  rich,  as  a  class, 
even  at  the  worst,  if  not  guillotined, 
saved  enough  of  their  wealth  to  keep 
themselves  alive.  The  poor,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  died  of  actual  starva¬ 
tion,  when  disorder  had  dried  up  the 
sources  of  employment.  If  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  do  not  realize  this  fact 
already,  it  is  the  business  of  those  bet¬ 
ter  informed  to  teach  it  them.  It  is  not 
merely  because  they  desire  to  stereotype 
the  existing  state  of  society  that  all  rea¬ 


sonable  persons  oppose  revolution  by 
violence,  but  because  it  would  mean 
miseries  for  the  poor  and  the  weak  far 
greater  than  any  that  are  endured  to¬ 
day.  The  prevention  of  revolution  is 
primarily  a  working  man’s  question,  for 
it  is  the  working  men  who  would  suffer 
most.  Whatever  happens,  the  Lord 
Rothschilds  and  the  Mr.  Brunners  will 
somehow  or  other  contrive  to  keep 
enough  of  their  wealth  to  live  on.  It  is 
not  they,  but  the  men  in  the  Mile  End 
Road,  whom  revolution  would  force,  as 
it  forced  the  ouvriers  of  Paris  in  ’93, 
to  fight  in  their  hunger  for  the  very  offal 
in  the  streets. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Booth’s  volume 
altogether,  we  must  notice  his  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  destitution  of  the 
East  End,  which,  in  spite  of  his  appar¬ 
ently  optimistic  conclusions,  he  rightly 
regards  as  a  question  of  the  utmost  mo¬ 
ment.  Though  we  are  not  in  such  a 
bad  way  as  people  sometimes  imagine, 
a  very  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 
before  our  social  condition  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  really  healthy.  To  wait  to 
take  action  till  things  grow  worse  would 
be  the  height  of  folly.  Mr.  Booth’s 
scheme  is  to  leave  all  the  different  classes 
of  the  community  to  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  efforts,  except  the  two  lowest, — the 
residuum  and  the  class  of  casual  *’  ne’er- 
do-weels."  The  residuum — the  criminal 
scum — he  would  leave  to  the  police  to 
be  harried  out  of  existence.  The 
“  ne’er-do-weels"  he  would  attempt  to 
improve  by  State  aid,  by  placing  them 
in  industrial  communities,  where  they 
wonld  be  forced  to  do  regular  work  in 
exchange  for  food,  shelter,  and  dress. 
Of  course,  the  interference  with  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  subject  is  the  crux  of  such  a 
proposal.  This  difficulty  Mr.  Booth 
proposes  to  get  rid  of  thus.  He  gives 
up  the  idea  of  direct  compulsion,  but 
woidd  enforce  by  law  a  standard  of  life 
so  mgh,  that  the  members  of  the  class 
in  question  would  be  forced  either  to 
mend  their  ways  and  take  regular  work, 
or  else  to  accept  the  relief  offered  them, 
and  enter  the  State  communities,  from 
whence,  if  they  improved,  they  might 
rise  to  the  free  ranks  of  society.  Though 
the  plan  is  in  many  ways  admirable,  we 
fear  that  it  would  break  down  in  prac¬ 
tice  over  the  proposal  for  raising  by  law 
the  standard  of  existence.  We  cannot. 
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however,  debate  the  matter  here,  but  work,  and  of  the  very  valuable  contribu* 
will  only  express  once  more  our  tense  tion  which  he  has  made  to  our  knowl- 
of  the  ability  and  the  thoroughness  with  edge  of  the  social  conditions  under 
which  Mr.  Booth  has  carried  out  his  which  we  live. — Spectator. 


■  ■  » • « 

ETHICS  AND  RELIGION. 

An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Ethical  Society  or  Cambridge. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  R.  SEELEY. 


I  ADDRESS  this  society,  as  it  were, 
from  outside,  for  1  have  had  no  share  in 
founding  it,  I  meet  it  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  suppose  I  am  not  even  a 
member  of  it.  1  am  here  simply  in 
compliance  with  your  wish,  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  offer  suggestions,  and  I  feel 
that  my  independent  position  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  advantage.  I  am  in  no  way 
pledged  to  you  nor  you  to  me.  I  may 
speak  without  restraint  and  you  may 
listen  at  your  ease.  If  you  like  my 
views  and  suggestions,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  if  you  do  not,  why,  no  harm  is 
done. 

English  people  have  an  irrepressible 
habit  of  forming  societies.  And  no 
doubt  much  may  be  done  by  association, 
but  it  has  struck  me  at  times  that  we 
conclude  somewhat  too  readily,  as  soon 
as  we  become  aware  of  some  public  ob¬ 
ject  worthy  to  be  pursued,  that  a  society 
must  be  formed  to  pursue  it.  And  I 
have  known  many  societies  which  have 
shown  great  enthusiasm  so  long  as  the 
process  of  organizing  themselves  and  re¬ 
cruiting  members  continued,  but  when 
this  was  complete  and  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question  what  precisely 
they  were  to  do,  have  begun  to  betray 
embarrassment.  An  awkward  pause  fol¬ 
lows,  one  or  two  meetings  are  held, 
speeches  are  made  in  which  the  great 
importance  of  the  object  in  view  is  con¬ 
vincingly  shown,  but  the  appropriateness 
of  the  means  adopted,  viz.,  a  society,  is 
not  proved  but  only  taken  for  granted. 
Soon  afterward  lethargy  sets  in,  and  in 
the  end  the  society  is  quietly  wound  up, 
every  member,  however,  protesting  that 
there  has  been  after  all  no  waste  of  time 
and  trouble,  that  a  single  wave  may  re¬ 
cede  but  the  tide  comes  in,  and  so  on  ! 
Will  such  be  the  lot  oi  your  Society  ! 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  really  ex¬ 


posed  to  this  danger,  that  while  you  feel 
deeply  the  value  of  ethical  principles, 
while  you  are  convinced  perhaps  that  the 
very  salvation  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  due  promulgation  of  them,  you  may 
omit  to  consider  sufficiently  what  pre¬ 
cise  function  an  Ethical  Society  can  ful¬ 
fil  in  this  work  of  promulgation,  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  fulfilled  by 
machinery  already  existing  or  without 
machinery  at  all.  For  certainly  it  does 
not  follow  because  an  object  is  all-im¬ 
portant,  because  an  idea  possesses  our 
minds,  that  a  new  society  ought  to  be 
called  into  existence.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  sent  to  me  a  prospectus  of  a 
proposed  “  Roger  Ascham  Society.” 
It  consisted  mainly  of  a  long  essay  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Roger  Ascham, 
showing  how  great  both  were.  In  the 
last  paragraph  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
very  briefly  and  peremptorily  that  a 
”  Roger  Ascham  Society”  ought  accord¬ 
ingly  to  be  founded,  and  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  prospectus  it  was  stated 
that  ”  the  objects  of  such  a  society  were 
as  yet  undetermined.”  You  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  proceed  in  this  way.  You 
begin,  I  am  sure,  with  a  more  definite 
scheme,  but  there  may  still  be  a  danger 
that  you  may  contemplate  a  course  of 
action  which  will  lead  to  results  some¬ 
what  insignificant,  hardly  woith  the 
trouble. 

You  might,  of  course,  form  simply  a 
society  of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  theory  of  morals.  But 
I  need  not  pause  on  this,  because  it  is 
plain  that  you  do  not  intend  it.  You 
address  the  public,  you  lecture,  you 
preach,  you  institute  a  propaganda. 
Very  well,  then.  Have  you  a  common 
doctrine  ?  Are  you  agreed  on  your 
principles  ?  Or  do  you  expect  gradually 
to  arrive  at  a  common  doctrine,  which 
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it  will  then  become  the  business  of  the 
society  to  propagate  ?  If  so,  I  should 
like  you  to  consider  how  much  is  in* 
volved  in  this.  It  means  that  the  Eth¬ 
ical  Society  would  resolve  itself  into  an 
organized  school,  a  new  sect  or  church. 
After  all,  every  Church  on  earth,  and 
certainly  the  Christian  Church,  is  an 
ethical  society.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
found  a  new  ethical  society  such  as  I 
have  described  without  entering  into 
rivalry  with  existing  Churches.  If  you 
take  pains  to  avoid  this  by  maintaining 
silence  upon  disputed  points,  you  will 
run  the  risk  of  reducing  yourselves  to 
insignificance  ;  if  you  face  the  difficulty, 
you  will  stand  forth  before  the  world  as 
a  new  sect.  You  will  either  found  a 
new  schism  within  the  Christian  Church, 
or  you  will  organize  a  new  attack  upon 
it  from  without.  To  found  a  new 
Church,  even  if  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  dominating  Church,  is  certainly  a  se¬ 
rious  thing  ;  and  if  it  is  destined,  like  so 
many  new  churches  that  we  have  seen, 
to  be  only  an  ambitious  failure,  then,  I 
ask,  is  the  founding  of  it  worth  while  ? 
Carried  out  with  vigor  and  rigor  such  a 
scheme  might  possibly  produce  great  re¬ 
sults,  but  in  my  opinion,  for  reasons  I 
shall  give  later,  they  would  be  partly 
mischievous  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  careful  circumspection  and  mod¬ 
eration  were  used  I  can  conceive  that  it 
might  be  both  successful  and  useful,  but 
I  think  it  more  likely  that  moderation 
would  ruin  the  enterprise  by  making  it 
insipid  and  insignificant. 

I  point  out  these  difficulties  at  the  out¬ 
set.  They  may  seem  serious,  but  if  I 
had  thought  them  insurmountable,  if  I 
had  considered  that  the  Ethical  Society, 
like  the  Roger  Ascham  Society,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mere  instinctive  spasm  of 
good  intentions  rather  than  by  a  reason¬ 
able  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  I 
should  not,  you  may  be  sure,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  your  invitation,  I  should  not  de¬ 
liver  this  address.  I  accepted  with 
pleasure,  for  this  reason,  that  I  see  an 
immense  want,  an  immense  opportunity. 
I  see  a  great  current  flowing  among  us, 
new  movements  daily  commencing, 
which  take  the  same  direction  and  are 
produced  by  the  same  cause.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  but  perhaps  not  entirely  con¬ 
scious.  I  would  gladly  say  something 


which  may  make  the  members  of  this 
society  more  fully  conscious  of  their  own 
motives  and  purposes,  and  may  dispose 
them  to  put  themselves  within  the  full 
sway  of  that  mighty  current,  which  is 
capable  of  carrying  them  very  far.  The 
poet’s  advice  to  those  who  would  deal 
with  public  interests  is,  “  Watch  what 
main  currents  draw  the  years.  ”  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  those  main 
currents. 

It  is  not  you  alone,  the  students  of 
ethical  science,  who  desire  that  an  ethi¬ 
cal  movement  should  be  commenced. 
This  is  not  the  mere  private  conception 
of  a  few  thinkers  who  have  a  special 
point  of  view.  There  may  be  a  stirring 
among  these  specialists,  caused  partly 
by  special  causes  ;  but  if  so,  the  scien¬ 
tific  movement  answers  to  another  and 
far  vaster  tendency,  which  has  long  been 
gathering  force  in  the  general  public  of 
educated  men.  The  general  movement 
of  reform  which  in  the  last  half  century 
has  altered  the  country,  both  politically 
and  socially,  had  from  the  outset  a  cer¬ 
tain  ethical  tinge.  The  practical  side  of 
it  may  have  been  more  prominent,  but 
it  had  always  an  ethical  side  ;  and  this 
comes  into  view  more  as  obvious  evils 
are  swept  away  and  the  turn  comes  for 
reforms  of  a  more  difficult  and  refined 
order.  But  another  great  cause  is  at 
work,  the  special  characteristic  of  our 
age,  the  fact  that  unusual  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  is  combined  with  an  unprecedented 
perplexity  and  uncertainty,  that  the  old 
recognized  organs  of  spiritual  life  are  in 
a  great  degree  paralyzed  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  spiritual  life  itself  is  most 
active.  I  do  not  know  in  what  degree 
this  Ethical  Society  may  have  conscious¬ 
ly  sprung  out  of  the  feeling  so  widely 
prevalent,  that  existing  Churches  and 
existing  forms  of  Christianity  are  not 
equal  to  the  burden  which  the  age  im¬ 
poses  on  them  in  respect  of  moral  teach¬ 
ing.  For  all  I  know,  those  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  movement  may  have  had 
no  such  thought  in  their  minds.  But 
the  importance  of  the  movement  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  this  fact,  which  therefore  we 
ought  especially  to  weigh,  that  you  offer 
an  ethical  supply  at  the  moment  of  an 
exceptional  ethical  famine.  Whether  you 
will  come  in  aid  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  whether  you  will  try  to  push  it  on  one 
side,  is  a  question  you  will  have  to  con- 
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sider.  In  any  case  what  makes  your  en¬ 
terprise  interesting  is,  that  practically 
jrou  must  place  yourselves  on  the  ground 
which  has  been  so  long  occupied  by  the 
Christian  Church. 

You  will  say  that  I  have  referred  twice 
to  the  Church,  and  that  the  first  time  I 
treated  it  as  an  obstacle  likely  to  defeat 
)our  plan,  whereas  now  I  speak  of  it  as 
furnishing  you  with  an  opportunity  and 
a  hope  of  success.  True  ;  because  you 
may  regard  ethics  in  two  different  ways, 
either  theoretically  or  practically.  Or 
rather,  I  should  say,  you  may  give  the 
preponderance  to  theory  or  to  practice, 
for  no  doubt  if  you  confine  yourselves 
absolutely  to  theory  you  will  disarm  op¬ 
position  ;  but  this,  1  fancy,  you  have 
never  dreamed  of  doing.  If  you  set  out 
with  theory,  but  add  to  theory  an  active 
propaganda,  you  will  find,  as  I  said,  an 
obstacle  in  the  Church,  which  in  my 
opinion  will  either  defeat  or  pervert  and 
vitiate  your  enterprise.  But  a  third 
course  is  open  to  you.  You  may  set 
out,  not  with  theory,  but  with  practice, 
and  you  may  use  theory  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  just  so  far  as  you  feel  the  need  of 
it.  Instead  of  descending  from  the 
heights  of  abstract  science  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  needs  of  mankind,  you  may  ascend 
from  these  practical  needs  to  those 
heights  in  search  of  a  remedy.  Between 
these  two  courses  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference,  and  the  latter  seems 
to  me  as  hopeful  as  the  former  seems 
dangerous  and  difficult.  On  the  latter 
course  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear,  if 
you  proceed  with  discretion,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  ;  rather  you  may  find, 
in  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  from  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Church  now 
contends,  your  main  dependence  and 
prospect  of  success. 

Are  your  minds  filled  with  ideas  and 
reasonings  about  the  basis  of  morality 
or  the  method  of  moial  science  ;  about 
the  categorical  imperative,  or  hedonism, 
or  utilitarianism,  or  the  influence  of 
heredity  upon  our  moral  notions,  or  the 
connection  of  moral  science  with  physi¬ 
ology  ;  and  by  long  dwelling  upon  these 
views  have  you  come  to  desire  to  impart 
them,  from  a  vague  notion  that  thoughts 
which  have  been  beneficial  to  yourselves 
might  be  so  equally  to  others  ?  This  is 
what  I  call  descending  from  theory  to 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  ate  your 


minds  occupied  with  the  state  of  society 
around  us,  and  have  you  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  mere  reforms  of  arrangement, 
institutions,  or  machinery  will  not  reach 
the  root  of  the  evils  that  prevail ;  are 
you  alarmed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  blindness  and  l^wilderment  amid 
events  and  changes  so  portentous,  and 
have  you  convinced  yourselves  that  the 
only  safety  for  the  nation  lies  in  a  firmer 
grasp  of  principles,  first  principles,  eth¬ 
ical  principles,  on  the  part,  not  of  a  few 
persons  here  and  there,  but  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  itself  ?  This,  then,  is  what  I  call 
ascending  from  practice  to  theory. 

I  myself  do  not  think,  I  say  it  candid¬ 
ly,  that  very  much  good  would  result 
from  merely  promulgating  academic  and 
systematic  views  on  the  subject  of  ethics. 
Theoretical  ethics,  it  seems  to  me,  at¬ 
tract  very  few  minds,  though  nothing  is 
so  universally  or  intensely  interesting  as 
practical  ethics.  "  It  was  a  mere  moral 
essay.”  That  is  the  phrase  we  use 
when  we  want  to  say  that  a  discourse 
was  wholly  uninteresting.  And  there¬ 
fore  if  you  simply  arrange  a  scheme  of 
popular  lectures  on  theoretical  ethics  I 
tell  you  that  one  of  two  things  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Either  the  lectures  will  fall  flat 
and  excite  no  interest  whatever,  or  you 
will  find  yourselves  driven  to  make  them 
controversial.  No  doubt  by  attacking 
vigorously  accepted  beliefs  you  may  ex¬ 
cite  interest  I  dare  say  there  are  among 
you  some  who  are  strongly  impressed  by 
the  defects  of  the  Christianity  which  is 
popularly  taught ;  there  may  be  some, 
for  aught  I  know,  who  reject  Christian¬ 
ity  itself  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
taught.  These,  then,  will  be  able  to 
make  their  lectures  interesting,  while  the 
less  combative  spirits  will  fail ;  the  heter¬ 
odox  lecturers  will  win  an  audience, 
while  the  orthodox  will  not  And  so, 
as  I  said,  if  you  set  out  from  theory  you 
will  either  simply  fail,  or  you  will  end 
by  creating  a  new  dissenting  sect. 

If  we  set  out  from  theory  we  easily 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  a  most  vir¬ 
tuous  action  to  attack  with  outspoken, 
fearless  frankness  what  we  believe  to  be 
error  ;  and  I  certainly  admit  that  in  the 
popular  Christianity  of  Church  and 
Chapel  there  is  more  than  enough  of  er¬ 
ror,  and  mischievous  error.  But  if  we 
take  a  practical  view,  if  we  start  rather 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  public  needs 
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than  with  a  strong  logical  grasp  of  ab¬ 
stract  truth,  I  think  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
very  different  conclusion.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  those  who  fully  realize  the 
dangers  of  the  time,  who  matk  the  wild¬ 
ness  that  prevails,  the  recklessness  of 
anarchy,  the  savageness  of  pessimism, 
that  are  appearing  as  the  results  of  an 
age  which  sets  all  minds,  even  the  rud¬ 
est,  thinking  on  all  subjects,  even  the 
most  delicate,  which  demands  the  most 
resolute  action  while  at  the  same  time  it 
shakes  all  the  principles  by  which  action 
might  be  guided  ;  those  who  mark  this, 

1  think,  will  feel  that  it  is  no  time  for 
sophistical  wit-combats,  but  for  the 
greatest  possible  union  and  co-operation 
among  serious  men  of  all  schools. 

1  lay  it  down  then  that  your  Ethical 
Society  should  be  above  all  things  practi¬ 
cal  and  in  the  least  possible  degree  con¬ 
troversial  ;  that  it  should  assent  ethical 
principles  as  such  against  unethical 
principles  ;  that  is,  against  anarchy  and 
confusion,  rather  than  one  set  of  ethical 
principles  against  another. 

Never,  surely,  was  the  English  mind 
so  confused,  so  wanting  in  fixed  moral 
principles,  as  at  present  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  religious  scepticism  ;  and  you 
may  have  objected  in  your  minds  that 
there  was  scepticism  enough  among  us 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Bishop 
Butler  humbly  ventured  to  submit  that 
after  all  something  might  be  urged  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  But,  not  to  urge 
that  perhaps  the  scepticism  of  that  time 
did  not  penetrate  ver^  deep  into  the 
mass  of  English  society,  there  were 
other  principles,  which  may  be  called 
ethical,  very  firmly  rooted  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind  of  that  time,  a  solid  old  Eng¬ 
lish  discipline,  a  narrow  but  effective 
code  of  duty,  a  rule  of  life  which  was 
scarcely  called  in  question.  Church  and 
State  alike  were  still  irresistibly  strong. 
We  obeyed  the  law  and  enforced  the 
law  ;  we  venerated  our  old  constitution  ; 
we  stood  together  as  one  man.  We 
formed,  as  lively  stones,  a  great  build¬ 
ing.  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  and 
which  no  human  hands,  not  even  those 
of  Napoleon,  could  destroy.  The  scep¬ 
ticism  which  undermines  and  enfeebles 
us  now  is  partly  indeed,  but  only  partly, 
a  scepticism  atwut  religion.  It  extends 
to  everything  else.  We  have  misgivings 
about  morality  ;  we  suspect  law  itself  to 
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be  a  pedant,  government  to  be  a  tyrant, 
patriotism  to  be  ao  antiquated  prejudice, 
justice  and  honesty  to  be  Philistine  vir¬ 
tues.  As  to  that  old  English  constitu¬ 
tion,  we  have  almost  reformed  it  away. 
That  great  struggle  which  our  grandfa¬ 
thers  maintained  against  the  world  in 
arms,  we  are  half  ashamed  of  ;  and  if 
there  is  anything  which  we  are  now  in¬ 
stinctively  disposed  to  regard  as  prob¬ 
ably  true,  when  we  have  lost  our  faith 
in  everything  else,  it  is  some  form  of 
that  revolutionary  Jacobinism  which  our 
grandfathers  so  obstinately  withstood. 
And  the  old  national  character  seems  to 
have  disappeared  with  the  old  principles. 
Instead  of  a  massive  strength  approach¬ 
ing  to  brutality,  a  strong  individuality 
which  looked  almost  like  madness,  a 
masculine  grasp  of  reality,  a  cool  con¬ 
tempt  for  sentimentalism  and  fine 
phrases,  we  seem  to  have  acquired  all 
the  contrary  qualities — loquacity,  senti¬ 
mentalism,  helpless  confusion  and  inac¬ 
curacy  of  thought,  hysterical  weakness, 
and  the  habit  of  thinking  in  crowds. 

1  am  concerned  here  with  this  change 
only  so  far  as  it  is  bad.  What  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  it  of  course  we  all  know. 
We  have  gained  vastly  in  breadth  of  view, 
intelligence  and  refinement.  Probably 
what  we  thiew  aside  could  not  be  re¬ 
tained  ;  what  we  adopted  was  forced 
upon  us  by  the  age.  Nevertheless,  we 
had  formerly  what  I  may  call  a  national 
discipline,  which  formed  a  firm,  strong¬ 
ly-marked  national  character.  We  have 
now  only  materials,  which  may  be  of  the 
first  quality,  but  have  not  been  worked 
up.  We  have  everything  except  decid¬ 
ed  views  and  steadfast  purpose — every¬ 
thing  in  short  except  character  !  \Ve 
have  emotions,  sentiment,  thought, 
knowledge  in  abundance,  only  not  char¬ 
acter  !  And  so  to  foreigners  this  nation 
seems  degenerate — a  nation  in  decay  ; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  individual  English¬ 
man,  can  we  say  that  we  see  there  the 
manly  and  kingly  Englishman  of  former 
times  ?  Is  it  the  English  type  which 
now  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
world  ?  Does  the  Englishman,  say  in 
his  parliamentary  utterances,  invariably 
speak  the  truth  ?  Is  there  freshness  and 
sincerity  in  his  moral  views  ?  Does  he 
shun  conventionality  ?  Is  he  free  from 
vulgarity  ? 

This  is  the  evil  with  which  we  have  to 
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deal.  We  have  before  us  a  problem 
eminently  of  practicaK  not  theoretical, 
ethics.  Scepticism  in  a  certain  sense  is 
the  disease  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  reign  of 
uncertainty,  bewilderment,  want  of  fixed 
opinion.  But  it  is  scarcely  scepticism 
in  the  mere  theological  sense.  What 
we  want  is  not  a  new  set  of  philosophic 
dogmas.  The  decline  of  religious  belief 
is  a  part  of  the  evil,  but  in  my  opinion 
only  a  part,  for  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  a  decline  of  all  belief,  in  other 
words,  a  want  of  grasp,  a  want  of  any 
convictions  strong  enough  to  produce 
resolute  action. 

Not  a  theological  creed  merely,  but 
the  whole  creed  necessary  for  life  and 
character  has  crumbled  away  and  needs 
to  be  replaced.  This  is  the  immense 
opportunity  I  spoke  of.  For  I  know  no 
wav  in  which  a  nation  can  acquire  clear 
and  courageous  views,  so  as  to  become 
capable  of  playing  a  manly  part  in  the 
world,  except  by  the  influence  of  the 
clearer  and  stronger  minds  upon  the 
rest.  In  every  generation  some  men  see 
their  way  even  when  the  multitude  is 
most  bewildered,  some  men  can  grasp 
principles  even  when  the  most  are  with* 
out  pole-star  or  compass.  These  men 
must  influence  the  rest  ;  and  the  ut¬ 
most  that  can  be  tried  in  such  an  ex¬ 
tremity  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  mass 
the  greatest  amount  and  the  best  quality 
of  influence  from  the  better  gifted  and 
the  better  informed. 

In  general  it  seems  to  me  a  primary 
condition  of  national  health  that  there 
shall  be  free  and  abundant  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  most  advanced  culture  and  the 
masses,  that  due  pains  shall  be  taken 
“  to  marshal  well  the  ranks  behind,”  and 
kjep  Jthe  whole  army  together.  Where 
there  is  a  great  residuum  of  ignorance 
and  stupidity,  everything  is  dragged 
down.  In  such  a  country  you  see  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots,  or  a  plebiscite  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  nation  dis¬ 
graces  itself.  In  such  a  country  all  the 
best  thinkers  are  discouraged  and  waste 
their  lives.  Bad  books  push  out  good 
ones,  and  truth  is  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  But  if  ever  this  contact  was 
needful  it  is  now  and  here  ;  for  evident¬ 
ly  what  has  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
our  confusion  is  the  fact  that  the  resid¬ 
uum  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  has  be¬ 
come  our  master  and  our  jidge.  If  in 


politics  we  have  •seen  honesty  almost 
openly  renounced,  it  is  because  our  mas¬ 
ters  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood  ;  if  morality  and 
public  duty,  along  with  veracity  and 
modesty,  seem  suddenly  to  have  become 
obsolete,  it  is  because  our  masters  know 
nothing  of  any  public  interest  or  any 
high  tradition.  Just  when  the  religious 
tradition  had  been  dethroned  by  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  the  constitutional  tradition  by 
radicalism,  a  new  sovereign  was  crown¬ 
ed  who  knew  nothing  of  either.  Igno¬ 
rance  was  proclaimed  king,  and  an  au¬ 
thority  set  up, 

"  Before  whose  fell  approach  and  secret  might 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night !’’ 

Here  again  I  am  concerned  only  with 
the  darker  side  of  things.  I  suppose  it 
is  needless  to  protest  that  I  see  the  other 
side.  I  %m  no  alarmist  ;  I  hold  that  all 
may  yet  be  well  if  a  sufficient  effort  is 
made,  if  we  keep  ourselves  well  on  the 
alert.  If  time  is  given,  if  we  are  not 
overwhelmed  at  once,  this  illiterate  sov¬ 
ereign,  who  after  all  is  well-intentioned, 
may  be  taught  something,  and  may  be 
induced  to  hear  advice. 

But  a  greater  missionary  effort  is 
needed  than  was  ever  needed  before,  a 
much  greater  effort  than  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  thought  necessary.  How  shallow 
was  that  saying  which  was  thought  so 
smart,  ‘‘  that  our  masters  must  be  taught 
to  read  and  write !”  To  read  and 
write  !  will  that  enable  them  to  govern 
the  British  Empire  ?  Nay,  they  must 
learn  something  more  difficult ;  they 
must  acquire  a  habit  of  dealing  with 
large  questions,  true  views  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  especially  they  must  acquire 
a  new  sense  of  duty,  first  principles, 
ethical  principles. 

These  things  cannot  be  taught  by 
school  boards.  It  is  not  education  in 
the  ordinary  sense  that  is  needed,  it  is 
some  equivalent  for  that  atmosphere  of 
thought,  ideas,  recognized  truth,  which 
surrounds  us,  and  forms  a  second  edu¬ 
cation  for  our  mature  life,  but  which 
does  not  surround  the  great  mass  of  the 
community.  There  is  a  gap.  there  is  a 
wheel  wanting  in  our  machinery  of  cul¬ 
ture.  We  have  an  apparatus  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  testing  of  truth  and  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  communicating  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  small  part  of  the  people,  but  no 
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apparatus  for  spreading  it  everywhere. 
The  great  multitude  actually  never  come 
within  hearing  of  the  most  necessary 
truths.  On  the  most  momentous  ques¬ 
tions  they  are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark, 
no  instruction  is  within  their  reach  ;  if 
they  err  egregiously  it  is  not  from  per¬ 
versity,  but  mainly  because  no  compe¬ 
tent  person  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
contradict  them  or  to  inform  them  bet¬ 
ter.  If  your  Ethical  Society  stood  by 
itself  I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  in  any 
way  capable  of  dealing  with  such  an 
enormous  evil.  But  your  movement,  as 
I  have  said,  is  only  one  among  many 
that  have  taken  the  same  direction,  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  force  thus  set  in 
motion,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  may  produce  great  results. 
Societies  precisely  like  yours  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  the 
very  word  “  ethical  ”  has  been  brought 
to  us  from  America  by  our  energetic 
friend  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  who  has  in  the 
main  the  same  object  as  yourselves,  and 
yet  is  quite  independent  of  you.  But 
the  movements  I  have  most  in  view  are 
those  which  have  emanated  from  the 
universities,  the  Extension  Movement, 
Toynbee  Hall,  and  many  similar  enter¬ 
prises.  The  spontaneous  growth  and 
the  multitudinousness  of  these  are  a  very 
hopeful  fact,  and  1  trust  they  may  keep 
their  independence  of  each  other.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ethical  Society 
might  do  something  toward  uniting  them 
and  holding  them  in  brotherly  commun¬ 
ion.  For  after  all  the  word  “  ethical" 
has  for  the  first  time  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Some  of  these  societies 
have  called  themselves  educational,  or 
political,  or  what  not ;  but,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  the  movement  is  an  effort  to 
raise  the  whole  nation  at  once  to  a  higher 
moral  level ;  that  is,  it  is  ethical. 

Not  only  do  these  movements  testify 
to  a  great  demand  and  to  a  great  effort, 
but  we  have  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  two  great  instru¬ 
ments,  two  levers  of  immense  power. 
One  of  these  is  the  Universities,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  already  spreads  every¬ 
where,  is  visibly  growing,  and  is  likely 
to  become  tenfold  greater  than  it  is. 
Here  are  the  natural  headquarters  of  a 
movement  like  this  ;  here  are  the  ablest 
young  men,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
which,  comparatively  at  least,  may  be 


called  unworldly,  and  meditating  the 
part  they  are  to  play  in  life.  Here  it 
has  been  for  centuries  the  custom  that  a 
large  number  annually  dedicate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 
Here,  therefore,  a  movement  like  this  is 
naturally  at  home.  And  we  have  seen 
already  that  at  the  universities  more  than 
elsewhere  the  impulse  is  felt.  Wave 
after  wave  swells  there  and  moves  out, 
until  the  whole  country  feels  in  a  degree 
unknown  to  former  times  the  influence 
and  the  presence  of  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford.  And  not  only  in  the  universities 
does  this  take  place,  but  the  universities 
themselves  almost  officially  sanction  and 
favor  the  movement.  I  am  glad  that 
the  ancient  universities  have  thus  taken 
the  lead  ;  but  new  institutions  on  a 
smaller  scale,  which  have  the  same  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit,  are  budding  everywhere 
under  the  name  sometimes  of  universi¬ 
ties,  sometimes  of  colleges.  The  move¬ 
ment  I  speak  of,  which  on  this  occasion 
at  least  I  may  call  the  Ethical  Move¬ 
ment,  will  certainly  find  a  focus  in  every 
one  of  these.  The  first  great  lever, 
then,  is  the  universities.  What  is  the 
second  ?  The  second  is  the  Christian 
Church  itself,  which  has  been  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  the  great  Ethical 
Society  of  the  world.  For  if  the  uni¬ 
versities  spread  their  influence  widely, 
the  Church  is  actually  everywhere,  not 
only  in  every  great  town,  but  in  every 
village,  and  everywhere  its  influence  is 
established  and  of  old  standing.  And 
already  in  these  movements  the  Church 
— I  mean,  of  course,  the  Church  and 
the  Nonconformist  sects  together — has 
taken  a  good  share  directly,  and  a  still 
greater  indirectly.  Such  movements, 
indeed,  can  scarcely  prosper  except 
where  Christianity  has  prepared  the  way  ; 
such  things  only  grow  out  of  a  soil  which 
has  been  formed  by  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tian  tillage. 

But  the  very  fact  that  you  found  new 
ethical  societies  is  a  proof  that  you  do 
not  intend  simply  to  rep>eat  what  clergy¬ 
men  and  dissenting  ministers  have  been 
preaching  so  loqg.  I  dare  say  many  of 
your  members  are  orthodox  Christians, 
but  I  think  we  must  all  alike  hold  that 
the  Christian  teaching  of  the  present 
day  is  insufficient,  exceedingly  insuffi¬ 
cient.  You  found  ethical  societies  be¬ 
cause  you  consider  that  so  large  a  part 
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of  practical  morality  is  either  forgotten 
or  only  treated  perfunctorily  in  church 
or  chapel,  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
day  may  almost  be  said  to  teach  religion 
perhaps,  but  not  ethics.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  undenate  those  great  les¬ 
sons  of  self-sacrifice  and  brotherhood 
which,  as  I  have  just  said,  form  the 
basis  of  all  our  schemes  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  in  the  practical  application 
of  them  to  the  present  form  of  society 
that  we  think  so  much  is  wanting.  I 
think  we  must  all  feel  this,  but  probably 
we  feel  it  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  different  points  of  view  from 
which  we  have  observed  the  world.  I 
will  give  one  or  two  examples  which 
have  struck  m)self,  not  because  they 
are  the  best,  but  because  what  I  have 
said  about  the  difference  between  a 
practical  and  a  theoretical  view  of  ethics 
will  not  be  clear  without  examples. 

I  will  speak,  then,  first  of  education, 
which  we  must  all  feel  ought  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  ethical  principles.  Certainly  I 
do  not  say  that  this  subject  has  been 
neglected  by  the  religious  bodies,  nor  do 
I  at  this  moment  complain  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  party  spirit  which  has  turned  the 
province  of  education  into  a  battle-field 
.between  them.  But  when  the  clergy 
have  contended  that  education  should 
be  religious,  and  that  the  Bible  should 
be  protected  in  its  sacred  position,  we 
may  ask,  Is  that  all  ?  Can  nothing  else 
be  said  on  the  subject  ?  I  imagine  the 
Ethical  Society  will  treat  this  subject 
with  quite  another  sort  of  thoroughness. 
There  must  be  principles  to  be  laid 
down,  principles  mainly  ethical,  for 
every  stage  and  every  kind  of  education. 
You  will  not  lay  them  down  dogmati¬ 
cally,  for  that  is  not  your  method,  but 
you  will  bring  them  into  clear  view,  ex¬ 
amine  rival  methods,  and  perhaps  elicit 
at  last,  on  some  points  at  least,  an  agree¬ 
ment  which,  being  deliberate,  will  be 
authoritative.  The  essential  point  is  to 
give  body  and  substance  to  the  vague 
floating  impressions  as  to  what  educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be.  A  society  may  do 
this,  but  till  it  is  done,  that  is,  till  the 
ethical  view  of  education  takes  a  fixed 
shape  and  acquires  weight  and  author¬ 
ity,  we  must  continue  to  have  what  I 
may  call  the  present  unethical  education. 
We  talk  of  religious  and  secular  systems, 
but  this  other  distinction  of  ethical  and 


unethical  is  at  least  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  What  do  I  mean  by  unethical 
education  ?  It  is  that  deplorable  prac¬ 
tical  compromise  to  which,  as  so  often 
in  England,  we  are  driven  by  the  effect 
of  mere  bewilderment  and  confusion. 
We  see,  of  course,  that  good  education 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  what  it  is,  and  we  are 
very  busy  !  Accordingly  we  cease  to 
think  of  what  we  should  like,  and  put 
up  with  what  we  can  get.  Ethical  con¬ 
siderations  fall  into  abeyance  and  prac¬ 
tical  business  considerations  take  their 
place.  There  are  examinations  to  be 
passed,  appointments,  scholarships,  or 
fellowships  to  be  won.  It  is  a  view 
which  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity, 
that  the  object  of  education  is  to  pass 
examinations  with  success,  and  that  this 
object  determines  the  method.  I  call 
this  the  unethical  view.  I  think  it  will 
be  one  great  function  of  your  society  to 
confront  it  with  a  worthier  view,  and  to 
persevere  until  you  make  the  worthier 
view  seem  practical,  and  to  support  it 
with  the  votes  of  a  united  party.  The 
movement  has  already  commenced  ;  by 
the  help  of  perseverance  it  will  succeed, 
and  the  next  generation  will  hear  with 
astonishment  that  a  nation  calling  itself 
great,  a  nation  professing  to  march  in 
the  van,  can  have  had  ideas  so  vulgar. 

I  pass  to  another  subject  equally  im¬ 
portant,  and  ask  what  an  Ethical  Soci¬ 
ety  will  have  to  say  to  politics.  As  the 
ethical  spirit  is  expelled  from  education 
by  the  prize-system,  so  it  is  expelled 
from  political  life  by  the  party- system. 
In  both  cases  it  makes  the  same  sort  of 
ineffectual  struggle.  We  mean  well  by 
our  country,  as  we  mean  well  by  our 
children.  Theoretically  we  should  be 
shocked  at  the  very  idea  of  sacrificing 
our  country  to  the  pleasure  of  a  caucus, 
as  of  sacrificing  our  children  to  the 
grinding  influence  of  examinations.  But 
the  party-system  holds  the  held.  An 
ethical  view  of  politics  is  at  present  a 
sort  of  Utopia.  It  is  only  the  fond 
dream  of  an  individual  here  and  there, 
and  as  such  can  have  no  practical  effect. 
We  grow  tired  of  mere  child's  play, 
gradually  we  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  make  our  action  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  possible,  and  we  seem  to  see  that 
no  polhical  action  can  be  effective  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  party. 
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Moreover  our  vague  ethical  notions, 
which  we  try  to  hold  in  the  face  of  uni¬ 
versal  opposition,  gradually  melt  away 
for  want  of  support,  and  sometimes  we 
suspect  that  they  are  not  even  harm¬ 
less,  that  by  introducing  confusion  they 
are  positively  mischievous.  And  then 
we  are  very  busy  !  Here  again  what  is 
needed  is  to  give  body  and  substance  to 
floating  notions.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  large  body  of  cultivated  and  influential 
men,  acting  together,  made  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  disentangle  the  whole  web  of 
falsehood  and  fallacy  which  has  been 
woven  by  the  parties.  They  would  not 
only  do  an  immense  service  to  public 
opinion,  which  now  lies  helpless  within 
its  meshes,  and  especially  to  those  new¬ 
ly  enfranchised  whose  untrained  minds 
are  utterly  incapable  of  withstanding 
such  sophistry,  but  they  would  make  an 
ethical  view  of  politics  for  the  first  time 
possible.  In  proportion  as  party  was 
discredited  the  country  would  come  into 
view.  Our  minds  would  be  set  free  to 
study  its  true  interest,  to  understand  its 
true  history  ;  there  might  be  a  lull  in 
the  interminable  scurrilous  brawl  which 
debauches  the  national  mind  ;  and  in 
such  a  lull  ethical  considerations  might 
be  heard,  and  so  a  purer  political  school 
might  be  founded. 

I  am  obliged  to  treat  this  subject  very 
briefly,  partly  because  I  cannot  hope  to 
treat  so  great  a  subject  adequately, 
partly  because  I  do  not  know  how  far  I 
may  expect  to  carry  you  with  me.  Till 
lately  Englishmen  have  profoundly  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  party  system,  and  though 
recent  events  have  given  a  rude  shock 
to  that  traditional  faith,  1  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  many  are  even  now  prepared  to  go 
so  far  as  I  do  in  condemning  it.  But  I 
think  an  Ethical  Society,  which  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  intend  to  remain  timidly  si¬ 
lent  or  to  utter  only  commonplaces  on 
political  subjects,  cannot  fail  to  take  in 
general  this  view  of  parties,  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  however  necessary  within 
strict  limits  party  organization  may  be, 
the  party  view  and  the  ethical  view  of 
politics  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
neither  can  triumph  but  by  the  defeat 
of  the  other. 

But  my  principal  object  in  referring 
to  these  two  subjects,  education  and 
politics,  has  been  to  show  how  vast  a 


field  is  open  to  an  Ethical  Society. 
How  wide  are  these  questions,  how  evi¬ 
dently  do  they  come  within  the  domain 
of  ethics,  and  yet  how  seldom  are  they 
treated  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  ! 
Imagine  education  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  business,  and  politics  liberated 
from  the  yoke  of  party,  is  not  this  a 
short  formula  for  the  moral  regeneration 
of  the  country  ? 

And  yet  other  questions  are  not  less 
great,  and  are  even  more  obvious,  and 
perhaps  you  may  think  more  urgent. 
There  is  the  enormous  social  question, 
the  whole  question  of  poverty  and  rich¬ 
es.  Here  too  what  we  want  is  a  fixed 
ethical  view.  Here  too  we  have  had  a 
reign  of  mere  business — it  is  the  English 
propensity  to  turn  everything  into  busi¬ 
ness — until  evils  have  arisen  which  have 
provoked  a  strong  counter-current  of 
sentimentalism.  We  can  only  escape 
from  such  wild  eddies  of  opinion  by  ac¬ 
quiring  a  connected  view,  and  you  point 
to  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done.  In  one  word,  a  number  of  people 
sufficiently  large  must  give  attention  to 
the  subject  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  sufficiently 
practical  and  sufficiently  theoretical. 
Wed  thought  with  action,  and  wed  con¬ 
centration  with  co-operation,  and  you 
may  grapple  even  with  difficulties  as 
great  as  these. 

I  have  said  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
day  scarcely  deals  with  many  of  these 
questions.  Yet  if  you  had  a  certain 
amount  of  success  in  dealing  with  them, 
sooner  or  later  Christianity  would  feel 
that,  as  the  great  ethical  teacher  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  must  deal  with  them  too.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  think  it  all-impor¬ 
tant  for  you  to  decide  what  attitude  tow¬ 
ard  the  Churches  you  will  assume.  Will 
you  elect  to  be  doctrinaires  ?  No  doubt 
if  you  chose  to  regard  the  doctrines  of 
theology  as  a  kind  of  philosophical  sys- 
tenv,  some  of  you  may  reject  this  sys¬ 
tem,  and  these  may  come  to  fancy  them¬ 
selves  bound  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
scientific  thoroughness  to  attack  it  until 
it  is  overthrown  and  a  truer  system  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  place.  More  probably 
still  they  will  adopt  a  sort  of  middle 
course,  so  that  their  ethical  lectures  will 
enter  into  a  sort  of  covert  rivalry  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  your 
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society  will  be  to  Christianity  as  a  whole 
what  Nonconformity  is  to  the  Anglican 
Church. 

My  advice  is  that  instead  of  waging 
war,  open  or  covert,  you  enter  once  for 
all  into  the  heartiest  and  most  unreserved 
alliance  with  Christianity.  Of  course, 
I  am  speaking  to  those  members  of  the 
society  who  may  be  heterodox,  for  at 
present  I  am  happy  to  think  many  of 
you  are  sincere  Christians,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  no  more  be  allies  than  they  can 
be  enemies  of  Christianity.  But  I  hope 
this  society  will  not  make  the  mistake 
which  the  Church  itself  has  so  often 
made,  and  become  a  sect  of  dogmatists 
instead  of  a  vital  organ  of  ethical  life 
and  ethical  reform.  Such  exclusiveness 
may  no  doubt  be  proper  in  the  schools, 
but  in  practical  co-operative  work  it 
seems  to  me  so  wholly  out  of  place  that 
the  very  tendency  to  it  ought  to  be  reso¬ 
lutely  checked. 

Is  it  your  object  to  rouse  ethical  life 
among  the  people  ?  I  say  then  that  at¬ 
tacks  on  Christianity,  whatever  else  they 
may  do,  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
paralyzing  ethical  life.  It  might  be 
otherwise  if  by  waving  a  wand  you 
could  cause  Christianity  to  disappear  and 
some  new  and  powerful  ethical  system 
to  take  its  place.  As  it  is,  by  meeting 
with  a  formal  negation  all  that  the  es¬ 
tablished  teachers  of  ethics  affirm  you 
neutralize  their  influence  ;  and  as,  in 
any  case,  many  years  or  centuries  must 
pass  before  an  authority  so  ancient  as 
that  of  Christianity  can  be  subverted  or 
another  set  up,  you  condemn  the  peo¬ 
ple  during  those  years  or  centuries  to 
have  no  ethical  rule  of  life  at  all.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  we  already  witness,  much  of  the 
unrestrained  folly  and  frenzy  which  fill 
us  with  dismay,  is  the  effect  of  this  con¬ 
flict  of  authorities.  The  ancient  author¬ 
ity  affirms  and  forthwith  the  modern  au¬ 
thority  denies.  Do  you  regard  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  an  intelligent  judge,  calmly  decid¬ 
ing  between  the  disputants  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  bewildered  listener,  whom  the 
uncertainty  reduces  to  despair  ? 

But  if  you  do  not  elect  to  be  doctri¬ 
naires,  what  will  you  elect  to  be  ?  I  do 
think  that  in  England  we  are  too  famil¬ 
iar  with  co-operative  work  to  dream  that 
there  is  anything  dishonest  in  the  for¬ 
bearances  and  the  reticences  that  are  im¬ 


posed  by  it.  In  this  very  movement  you 
have  already  proceeded  far  enough  along 
the  road  of  mutual  forbearance  to  have 
grown  accustomed  and  attached  to  it. 
Orthodox  and  heterodox  persons,  zeal¬ 
ous  clergymen  and  persons  who  have  not 
a  Christian  dogma  left,  have  worked 
amicably  together  hitherto.  They  do 
not  conceal  their  opinions,  much  less 
betray  them  ;  but  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  common  object  which  must  not 
needlessly  be  sacrificed.  They  resolve 
therefore  to  keep  company  until  the  time 
shall  come  when  they  are  forced  to  sep¬ 
arate,  and  they  find,  perhaps  to  their 
surprise,  that  this  time  never  comes. 

I  have  said  that  the  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  day  seems  to  me  ethically 
very  insufficient.  It  is  drawn  too  ex¬ 
clusively  from  an  ancient  text-book. 
But  I  can  never  be  brought  to  see  that 
any  Christian  dogma  is  responsible  for 
this  insufficiency,  and  I  think  that,  with¬ 
out  giving  up  any  dogma,  the  Churches 
might  go  heart  and  soul  into  this  ethical 
movement.  I  for  my  part  am  not  dis¬ 
satisfied  in  the  main  with  what  the 
Churches  teach,  but  with  what  they  do 
not  teach.  The  kind  of  ethical  reform 
I  desire  to  see  is  one  which  Christianity 
itself  might  have  initiated.  It  is  now 
undertaken  independently  of  the 
Churches,  but,  I  believe,  without  the 
faintest  impulse  of  hostility  or  jealousy 
toward  the  Churches.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  only  by  a  friendly  and  hearty  alli¬ 
ance  can  you  achieve  any  great  success. 
By  means  of  it  opposition  will  be  dis¬ 
armed,  and  your  influence  will  have  a 
passport  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  community.  Meanwhile  both  par¬ 
ties  to  the  alliance  will  be  morally  im¬ 
proved  by  it.  The  Churches  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  freshness  of  tone  by  as¬ 
sociation  with  a  more  independent  body 
of  teachers.  The  many  strong  thinkers, 
who  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  can¬ 
not  be  clergymen,  may  thus  from  an  in¬ 
dependent  position  give  help  and  advice 
to  the  clergy,  and  they  may  contribute 
to  make  Christian  teaching  ethically 
more  practical  and  powerful,  more  mas¬ 
culine,  less  conventionally  solemn  and 
pathetic.  But  the  Churches,  it  is  my 
opinion,  have  quite  as  much  to  give  as 
to  take — to  teach  as  to  learn.  AHer  all, 
Christianity  is  the  original  Ethical  Soci¬ 
ety.  It  has  the  ancient  tradition  and 
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store  of  precedents,  it  has  the  ubiquitous 
organization,  it  has  the  unapproachable 
classical  literature,  it  has  the  long  line 
of  prophets  and  saints.  We  are  all 
morally  its  children,  and  most  of  us  are 
not  even  its  grown-up  children.  I  say, 
let  us  not  be  guilty  of  presumption.  It 
is  a  pity  that  in  a  Christian  country  it 
should  be  necessary  to  found  ethical  so¬ 
cieties  at  all  ;  it  would  be  arrogant,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  suicidal, 
for  these  societies  to  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  Christianity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Rather  let  the  new  influence  blend 
freely,  and  even  be  prepared  to  lose  it¬ 
self  in  the  old.  Let  the  new  teachers 
assist  the  old  ;  let  the  new  and  old  clergy 
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be  indistinguishable.  I  am  in  favor  of 
what  some  have  called  compromise. 
Surely  we  moderns  do  not  believe  much 
in  cataclysms.  Development  is  our 
word.  The  present  grows  out  of  the 
past.  The  most  vital,  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  ethical  teaching  of  the  present  day 
ought  to  grow  out  of  Christianity  ;  and 
thus  it  seems  to  me  that  if  in  this  soci¬ 
ety  some  are  orthodox  and  others  are 
heterodox — even  in  an  extreme  degree 
— they  may  not  only  work  together,  but 
may  even  adopt,  if  in  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  senses,  the  same  sacred  motto  and 
say,  “  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid." — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 
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BY  EDWARD  CLIFFORD. 


The  little  steamer  “  Mokolii”  leaves 
Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  on  Mondays  at  five  o’clock  for 
Molokai,  and  I  took  my  passage  on  the 
17th  of  last  December  and  went  on 
board. 

The  sunset  was  orange,  with  a  great 
purple  cloud  fringed  with  gold.  It  faded 
quickly,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  a 
small  pier-head  outside  the  town  it  was 
dark,  and  the  moon  was  casting  a  long 
greenish  light  across  the  sea.  From  the 
pier  came  a  continuous  tremolo  wail, 
rather  mechanical,  but  broken  by  real 
sjbs.  I  could  see  a  little  crowd  of 
lepers  and  lepers’  friends  waiting  there. 

’*  O  my  husband  !’’  cried  a  poor  woman 
again  and  again.  Thirteen  lepers  got 
into  the  boat  and  were  rowed  to  the  • 
steamer.  Then  we  sailed  away,  and 
gradually  the  wailing  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  till  we  could  hear  it  no  longer. 

These  partings  for  life  between  the 
lepers  and  their  families  are  most  tragic, 
but  they  are  inevitable  ;  for  whether  the 
disease  be  propagated  by  heredity  or  by 
contagion,  the  necessity  for  absolute 
segregation  is  equally  evident,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Goveinmsnf  has  risen  to  the 
emergency — would  that  our  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  its  hundred  and  thirty 

*  Father  Damien,  a  Christian  hero  worthy 
to  rank  with  any  of  the  martyrs,  according  to 
late  news  has  passed  to  his  great  reward. 


thousand  lepers  would  do  likewise  ! — 
and,  sparing  neither  labor  nor  expense, 
has  sought  out  the  cases  one  by  one,  and 
provided  a  home  so  suitable  to  their 
needs,  so  well  ordered,  and  so  well  sup¬ 
plied,  that,  strange  to  say,  the  difficulty 
often  arises  of  preventing  healthy  people 
from  taking  up  their  abode  there.  I 
know  many  sadder  places  than  Molokai, 
with  its  soft  breezes,  its  towering  cliffs, 
and  its  sapphire  sea.  The  Hawaiians 
are  a  happy,  simple,  generous  people, 
the  fit  offspring  of  these  sunny  windy 
islands  ;  they  yield  themselves  up  read¬ 
ily  to  the  emotion  of  the  present  whether 
for  grief  or  laughter,  and  (even  with 
lepers)  smiles  and  play  follow  close  be¬ 
hind  tears  and  sorrow. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  on  the 
"  Mokolii"  is  necessarily  limited,  but 
being  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  a  pas¬ 
senger  of  distinction,  a  mattress  was 
spread  for  me  on  the  little  deck.  It 
was  very  short,  and,  moreover,  it  was 
soon  invaded  from  the  lower  end  by  two 
pairs  of  legs — a  Chinese  pair  and  a 
Hawaiian  pair.  I  could  not  be  so  in¬ 
hospitable  as  to  complain  of  their  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  as  a  lady  kindly  enlivened  the 
company  by  continuous  guitar  music, 
accompanied  by  her  own  voice  and  by 
as  many  of  the  passengers  as  chose  to 
chime  in,  1  relinquished  my  couch,  and, 
reining  to  another  pait  of  the  vessel. 
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gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  water-side,  and  we  exchanged  friendly 
moonlit  precipices  and  ravines  of  Mol-  signals  across  the  waves  while  my  bag- 
okai,  which  we  began  to  coast  about  gage  was  being  got  out  of  the  hold — a 
midnight.  Very  solemn  and  rather  ter-  long  business  ;  for,  owing  to  the  vio- 
lible  they  looked.  lence  of  the  sea,  nothing  else  was  to  be 

The  island  is  long,  and  shaped  like  a  put  on  shore.  The  captain  and  the 
willow-leaf ;  it  lies  in  the  form  of  a  purser  were  both  much  interested  in  a 
wedge  on  the  Pacific,  very  low  on  the  case  of  guijun  oil,  which  I  was  bringing 
south  coast,  and  gradually  rising  to  its  for  the  lepers’  use,  and  they  spared  no 
greatest  altitude,  from  which  the  descent  trouble  in  unshipping  it.  At  last  all 
— 1,500  feet — to  the  northern  coast  is  was  ready,  and  we  went  swinging  across 
precipitous.  Between  the  base  of  these  the  waves,  and  finally  chose  a  fit  mo- 
precipices  and  the  sea  lie  the  two  leper  ment  for  leaping  on  shore.  Father 
villages  of  Kalawao  and  Kalaupapa.  Damien  helped  me  up  the  rock,  and  a 
Not  improbably,  half  the  island  is  sunk  hearty  welcome  shone  from  his  kindly 
in  the  sea,  and  the  villages  are  in  the  face. 

actual  cup  of  the  crater  of  an  immense  He  is  now  forty-nine  years  old — a 
volcano,  half  of  which  is  submerged.  thick-set,  strongly-built  man,  with  black 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  a  collection  curly  hair,  and  short  beard,  turning  gray, 
of  volcanoes  of  which  the  fires  appear  to  His  face  must  have  been  rather  hand- 
have  died  out  in  southward  order.  In  some,  with  a  full,  well-curved  mouth, 
the  largest  and  most  southerly  island  and  a  short,  straight  nose  ;  but  he  is  now 
they  still  rage.  Out  of  its  great  lake  of  a  good  deal  disfigured  by  leprosy,  though 
liquid  boiling  lava  the  fire-fountains  toss  not  so  badly  as  to  make  it  anything  but 
themselves  high  into  the  air,  red  as  a  pleasure  to  look  at  his  bright,  sensible 
blood  in  daylight,  orange  at  twilight,  face.  His  forehead  is  swollen  and 
and  yellow  as  a  primrose  by  night — a  ridged,  the  eyebrows  are  gone,  the  nose 
fearful  sight,  and  approached  by  three  is  somewhat  sunk,  and  the  ears  are 
miles  of  scarcely  less  terrible  lava,  black  greatly  enlarged.  His  hands  and  body 
and  glittering,  and  hardened  into  shapes  also  show  many  signs  of  the  disease,  but 
like  gigantic  crocodiles  and  serpents,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  felt  little  or 
Sometimes  the  traveller  sees  that  it  is  no  pain  since  he  had  tried  Dr.  Goto’s 
red-hot  only  eight  inches  below  the  sole  system  of  hot  baths  and  Japanese  medi- 
of  his  foot.  cine. 

But  in  Molokai  the  slow  work  of  cen-  I  think  he  had  not  much  faith  in  the 
turies  has  nearly  covered  its  lava  with  gurjun  oil,  but  at  roy  request  he  began 
verdure.  At  dawn  we  were  opposite  using  it,  and  after  a  fortnight’s  trial  the 
Kalaupapa.  T wo  little  spired  churches,  good  effects  became  evident  to  all.  His 
looking  precisely  alike,  caught  my  eye  face  looked  greatly  better,  his  sleep  be- 
first,  and  around  them  were  dotted  the  came  very  good  instead  of  very  bad,  his 
white  cottages  of  the  lepers,  who  crowded  hands  improved,  and  last  Sunday  he 
the  pier  to  meet  us.  But  the  sea  was  told  me  that  he  had  been  able  that  morn- 
too  rough  for  us  to  land.  The  coast  is  ing  to  sing  orisons — the  first  time  for 
wild,  and,  as  the  waves  dashed  against  months.  One  is  thankful  for  this  relief, 
the  rocks,  the  spray  rose  fifty  feet  into  even  if  it  should  be  only  temporary  ; 
the  air.  I  never  h^^d  seen  such  a  splen-  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  fear  that  after 
did  surf.  several  years’  progress  the  disease  has 

We  went  on  to  Kalawao,  but  were  already  attacked  the  lungs  or  some  other 
again  disappointed  ;  it  was  too  danger-  vital  organ,  and  that  the  remedy  comes 
ous  to  land.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  too  late. 

put  off  a  boat  for  a  rocky  point  about  a  I  may  mention  here  that  gurjun  oil  is 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town,  the  produce  of  a  fir-tiee  which  grows 
Climbing  down  this  point  we  saw  about  plentifully  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
twenty  lepers,  and  “  There  is  Father  Its  efficacy  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Damien  !”  said  our  purser  ;  and,  slowly  Dougall,  and  I  am  assured  by  Sir  Don- 
moving  along  the  hill-side,  I  saw  a  daik  aid  Stewart,  who  was  then  governor  of 
figure,  with  a  large  straw  hat.  He  came  the  islands,  and  who  has  sent  me  the 
rather  painfully  down,  and  sat  near  the  official  medical  report,  that  every  single 
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case  in  the  place  was  cured  by  it.  The 
lepers  were  convicts,  and  it  was  there* 
fore  possible  to  enforce  four  hours  a  day 
of  rubbing  the  ointment  all  over  their 
bodies,  and  the  taking  of  two  small 
doses  internally.  In  some  of  the  cases 
the  disease  was  of  manv  years'  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  state  to  which  it  had  re¬ 
duced  its  victims  was  indescribably 
dreadful,  yet  after  eight  months  the  suf¬ 
ferers  were  able  to  run  and  to  use  a 
heavy  pickaxe,  and  every  symptom  of 
leprosy  had  disappeared. 

The  oil  is  brown  and  sticky  in  its  raw 
condition,  but  when  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  lime-water  it  makes  an  oint¬ 
ment  as  soft  and  smooth  as  butter.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  London. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  cure  lies  in 
the  fact  that  lepers  are  too  inactive  and 
too  callous  to  take  the  exertion  of  suffi¬ 
cient  rubbing  in  of  the  oil,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  both  in  Hawaii  and  in  India  to  force 
them  to  do  so.  In  Molokai  there  are 
three  Franciscan  sisters  who  take  charge 
of  the  leper  girls,  and  who  are  now  using 
the  oil.  I  think  that  their  quiet  system¬ 
atic  endeavors  are  likely  to  produce  im¬ 
portant  results,  and  that  children  will 
be  more  obedient  patients  than  adults. 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  large  wooden 
case  of  presents  from  English  friends, 
and  it  was  unshipped  with  the  gurjun 
oil.  It  was  so  large  that  Father  Damien 
said  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  lepers 
either  to  land  it  from  the  boat  or  to 
carry  it  to  Kalawao,  and  that  it  must  be 
returned  to  the  steamer  and  landed  on 
some  voyage  when  the  sea  was  quieter. 
But  I  could  not  give  up  the  pleasure  of 
his  enjoyment  in  its  contents,  so  after 
some  delay  it  was  forced  open  in  the 
boat,  and  the  things  were  handed  out 
one  by  one  across  the  waves  and  carried 
separately  by  the  lepers  and  our  two 
selves. 

P'irst  came  an  engraving  of  Mr. 
Shield’s  “  Good  Shepherd,”  from  Lady 
Mount  Temple  ;  then  a  set  of  large  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  from 
the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley  ;  then  a  magic 
lantern  with  scriptural  slides,  then  num¬ 
bers  of  colored  prints,  and  finally  an 
ariston  from  Lady  Caroline  Charteris, 
which  would  play  about  forty  tunes  by 
simply  having  its  handle  turned.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  been  at  the  settlement  half 
an  hour.  Father  Damien  was  showing 


his  boys  how  to  use  it,  and  I  rarely  went 
through  Kalawao  afterward  without 
hearing  the  ariston  active. 

There  were  beautiful  silver  presents 
from  Lady  Grosvenor  and  Lady  Airlie, 
and  several  gifts  of  money.  And,  most 
valuable  of  all,  there  was  a  water-color 
painting  of  the  Vision  of  St.  Francis  by 
Mr.  Burne  Jones,  sent  by  the  painter. 
This  now  hangs  in  Father  Damien’s  lit¬ 
tle  room. 

I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  have  my 
bag  carried  by  a  leper,  so  the  walk  to 
Kalawao  was  a  tiring  one,  up  and  down 
hill,  through  a  broad  stream,  and  then 
along  a  beach  of  great  boulders.  But 
the  pleasure  of  gradually  discovering 
that  Father  Damien  was  a  finer  man 
than  I  had  even  expected  made  it  de¬ 
lightful.  And  about  half  way  1  refreshed 
myself  by  a  bathe  in  the  foam  of  the 
waves,  which  were  too  big  to  allow  of  a 
swim,  even  if  the  sharks  which  infest 
the  place  had  not  been  a  sufficient  reason 
against  it. 

The  cliffs  of  Molokai  are  in  many 
places  almost  perpendicular,  and  rise  to 
a  great  height  from  the  water's  edge. 
They  are  generally  in  shadow,  but  the 
sun  almost  always  casts  long  rays  of 
light  through  their  sundered  tops,  and 
1  shall  always  remember  these  rays  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  leper  towns. 
The  sea  foam,  too,  rises  up  from  their 
bases  in  a  great  swirling  mist,  and  makes 
an  enchanting  effect  in  the  mornings. 
Where  the  slopes  are  not  precipitous  the 
tropical  vegetation  grows  very  rank, 
and  not  beautiful,  I  think,  to  eyes  that 
have  learned  to  love  the  birch,  the 
gorse,  and  the  heather. 

The  coarse  wild  ginger  with  its  hand¬ 
some  spikes  of  flowers  grows  every¬ 
where,  and  the  yellow  hibiscus  (ugliest 
of  trees),  and  quantities  of  the  Ki-tree, 
from  the  root  of  which  is  made  the  in¬ 
toxicating  spirit  which  has  done  such  a 
disastrous  work  among  the  natives. 
The  ferns  are  magnificent.  Of  birds, 
the  most  noticeable  that  I  saw  were  an 
exquisite  little  honeybird  with  a  curved 
beak  and  plumage  like  scarlet  velvet,  a 
big  yellow  owl  which  flies  about  by  day¬ 
light,  a  golden  plover  which  is  very 
plentiful  and  very  nice  to  eat,  and  a 
beautiful  long-tailed,  snowy-white  crea¬ 
ture  called  the  bos’un  bird,  which  wheels 
about  the  cliff  heights.  Besides  these 
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there  are  plenty  of  imported  mynahs  and 
sparrows.  The  curious  little  apteryx  is 
almost  extinct. 

Father  Damien  is  building  a  church 
with  which  he  incorporates  as  a  transept 
the  small  building  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  use.  By  the  side  of  it  grows 
the  palm-tree  under  which  he  lived  for 
some  weeks  when  he  first  arrived  at  the 
settlement  in  1873.  It  was  then  a  mis¬ 
erable  place  ;  the  houses  were  wretched, 
undrained,  and  unventilated,  the  people 
were  ill-fed,  ill -clothed,  and  worse 
washed.  The  water  supply  was  very 
bad.  The  suffereis  were  desperate,  and 
often  lived  vicious  and  lawless  lives. 
Now  all  these  things  are  changed.  The 
cottages  built  by  the  Government  are 
neat  and  convenient,  raised  on  trestles 
so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
The  water  is  brought  in  pipes  from  a 
never-failing  supply,  and  is  excellent  in 
quality  and  quantity.  There  are  five 
churches,  there  is  a  large  general  shop, 
and  the  faces  one  sees  are  nearly  always 
happy  faces. 

Of  course,  I  saw  cases  in  the  hospitals 
that  were  terribly  emaciated  and  disfig¬ 
ured,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  taken  a  milder  form  than  it 
wore  years  ago.  As  a  rule,  the  lepers 
do  not  suffer  severe  pain,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  life  at  Molokai  is  about 
four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
disease  generally  attacks  some  vital  or¬ 
gan.  \Vomen  ate  less  liable  to  it  than 
men.  One  woman  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Molokai  when  he  became  a 
leper,  and  at  his  death  became  the  bride 
of  another  leper.  He  died  and  she  mar¬ 
ried  another,  and  another  after  his  de¬ 
mise.  So  that  she  has  lived  with  four 
leper  husbands,  and  yet  remains  healthy. 

Dr.  Swift,  the  resident  physician,  is 
kind  and  diligent,  and  the  Government 
is  scrupulous  about  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  all  possible  ways. 

The  children  are  well  cared  for  in  the 
Kapiolani  Home  at  Honolulu  if  they 
show  no  signs  of  disease,  and  those  in 
Molokai  certainly  do  not  lead  an  un¬ 
happy  life. 

One  sees  the  people  sitting  chatting  at 
their  cottage  doors,  pounding  the  taro 
root,  to  make  it  into  their  favorite  food 
poi,  or  galloping  on  their  little  ponies — 
men  and  women  alike  astride — between 
the  two  villages.  And  one  always  re¬ 


ceives  the  ready  greeting  and  the  readier 
smile. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  trial 
to  heart  and  nerve  to  live  at  Molokai, 
as  eight  noble  men  and  women  have 
elected  to  do  for  Christ’s  sake.  I  found 
it  very  distressing  during  only  fourteen 
days  to  see  none  but  lepers,  and  it  often 
came  with  a  specially  painful  shock  to 
find  a  child  of  ten  with  a  face  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  belong  to  a  man  of 
fifty. 

But  I  had  gone  to  Molokai  expecting 
to  find  it  scarcely  less  dreadful  than  hell 
itself,  and  the  cheerful  people,  the 
lovely  landscape,  and  the  comparatively 
painless  life  were  all  surprises. 

God’s  care  is  surely  over  all  His  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sooner  or  later  the  darkest 
horrors  reveal  Divine  wisdom  and  love. 

I  was  specially  impressed  by  a  good  old 
blind  man  in  the  hospital,  who  told  me 
that  he  was  thankful  for  the  disease,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  saved  him  from  so  much  evil. 

Father  Damien’s  little  house  almost 
joins  the  church  ;  he  lives  upstairs,  and 
his  comrade.  Father  Conradi,  a  man  of 
considerable  refinement  and  of  warm 
affections,  lives  on  the  ground  floor. 
They  take  their  meals  in  separate  rooms 
as  a  precaution  against  contagion.  T wo 
laymen.  Brother  Joseph  and  Brother 
James,  assist  them  in  nursing,  teaching, 
visiting,  and  other  ways,  and  they  are 
often  in  communication  with  Kalaupapa, 
where  live  and  work  Father  Wendolen 
and  three  Franciscan  sisters.  The 
church  at  Kalaupapa  was  built  partly 
by  Father  Damien’s  own  hands.  He  is 
good  at  carpentering  and  building,  and 
apparently  able  and  ready  to  work  at 
anything  as  long  as  it  is  work.  He  is 
specially  scrupulous  and  businesslike 
about  accounts  and  money  matters. 

I  wished  1  could  have  understood  the 
sermon  he  preached  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  long  and  animated.  In  the 
afternoon  he  was  catechizing  the  boys, 
and  he  translated  for  me  some  of  his 
questions  and  some  of  their  answers, 
chiefiy  bearing  on  the  Nativity  and  on 
the  nature  of  God. 

It  has  been  generally  said  in  England 
that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  He  belongs  to  the  “  Society  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,” 
and  is  a  devout  but  generous-minded 
Roman  Catholic. 
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He  was,  of  course,  desirous  that  the 
En^^Iish  friends  whose  sympathy  and 
affection  have  helped  him  should  belong 
to  his  Church,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  in 
conversation  with  him  that  it  was  no 
part  of  his  belief  that  Protestants  must 
be  eternally  lost.  He  and  Father  Con* 
tadi  talked  much  to  me  of  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  I  felt  that 
if  that  one  enormous  dogma  could  be 
swallowed,  nothing  else  need  surely  be 
refused. 

Assent  is  probably  a  different  thing 
from  conviction,  but  I  tried  to  explain  to 
him  that  we  in  England  have  not  the 
power  in  us  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
Church  has  made  no  mistakes  in  her  be¬ 
liefs,  any  more  than  that  she  has  com¬ 
mitted  no  faults  in  her  practice. 

He  spoke  of  the  comfort  it  gave  him 
to  know  that  all  his  fellow  priests 
preached  precisely  the  same  doctrine 
that  he  preached,  while  we  on  the  other 
hand  would  rather  have  a  growing  faith 
on  which  fresh  light  can  be  cast  and 
from  which  old  abuses  can  be  detached 
than  a  system  of  doctrine  which  has 
been  defined  at  every  point  for  cen- 
tuiies.  We  do  not  regard  as  a  desider¬ 
atum  the  routine  which  comes  of  strict 
orthodoxy,  and  we  owe  much  of  the 
force  of  our  spiritual  life  to  the  fact  that 
men  who  have  held  strongly  the  primary 
beliefs  as  to  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  the  goodness  and  love  of 
the  Almighty  Father,  and  His  manifes¬ 
tation  in  Jesus  Christ,  have  freely 
searched  for  truth  with  no  haunting  fear 
that  they  must  not  differ  from  other 
good  men  who  have  gone  before  them. 
We  are  content  to  believe  that  perfec¬ 
tion  of  creed  grows  with  perfection  of 
practice. 

But,  notwithstanding  such  differences, 
no  sincere  man  could  feel  a  real  barrier  in 
intercourse  with  a  man  so  good  as  Father 
Damien,  and  on  his  side  he  always 
showed  a  true  and  wholesome  charity 
while  he  dealt  with  views  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  erroneous. 

We  must  all  rejoice  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  produces  such  saints, 
and  not  hesitate  to  accord  them  the  fel¬ 
lowship,  the  sympathy,  and  the  heaity 
honest  praise  which  they  deserve. 

As  I  sat  in  his  little  veranda  making 
sketches  of  Father  Damien,  he  told  me 
about  his  early  history.  He  was  born 


on  the  3rd  of  January,  1841,  near  Lou¬ 
vain,  in  Belgium,  where  his  brother  (a 
priest)  still  lives.  His  mother,  a  deeply 
religious  woman,  died  about  two  years 
ago.  and  his  father  twelve  years  sooner. 
On  his  nineteenth  birthday  his  father 
took  him  to  see  his  brother,  who  w’as 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  and  he  left 
him  there  to  dine  while  he  himself  went 
on  to  the  neighboring  town. 

Young  Joseph  (this  was  his  baptismal 
name)  decided  that  here  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  taking  the  step  which  he  had 
long  been  desiring  to  take,  and  when 
his  father  came  back,  he  told  him  that 
he  wished  to  return  home  no  more,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  thus  to  miss  the 
pain  of  farewell.  His  father  consented 
unwillingly,  but,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
hurry  to  the  conveyance  which  was  to 
take  him  home,  there  was  no  time  for 
demur,  and  they  parted  at  the  station. 
Afterward,  when  sill  was  settled,  Joseph 
revisited  his  home,  and  received  his 
mother’s  approval  and  blessing. 

His  brother  was  bent  on  going  to  the 
South  Seas  for  mission  work,  and  all 
was  arranged  ;  but  at  the  last  he  was 
laid  low  with  fever,  and,  to  his  bitter 
disappointment,  forbidden  to  go.  The 
impetuous  Joseph  asked  him  if  it  would 
be  a  c,.nsolation  for  his  brother  to  go 
instead,  and,  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  he  wrote  surreptitiously,  offer¬ 
ing  himself,  and  begging  that  he  might 
be  sent,  though  his  education  was  not 
yet  finished.  The  students  were  not 
allowed  to  send  out  letters  till  they  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Superior,  but 
Joseph  ventured  to  disobey. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  at  his  studies,  the 
Superior  came  in,  and  said,  with  a  ten¬ 
der  reproach,  “  Oh,  you  impatient  boy  ! 
you  have  written  this  letter,  and  you  ate 
to  go.” 

Joseph  jumped  up,  and  ran  out,  and 
leaped  about  like  a  young  colt. 

”  Is  he  crazy  ?”  said  the  other  stu¬ 
dents. 

He  worked  for  some  years  on  other 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  finally  reached 
Molokai  in  1873,  his  heart  having  been 
stirred  by  the  report  of  the  sufferings 
and  darkness  of  the  lepers. 

When  he  first  put  his  foot  on  the 
island  he  said  to  himself,  ”  Now,  Jo¬ 
seph,  my  boy,  this  is  your  life-work.” 

I  did  not  find  one  person  in  the  Sand- 
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wich  Islands  who  had  the  least  doubt  as  years,  Father  Damien  began  to  suspect 
to  leprosy  being  contagious,  though  it  is  that  he  was  a  leper.  The  doctors  as- 
possible  to  be  exposed  to  the  disease  for  sured  him  that  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
years  without  contracting  it.  Father  but  anaesthesia  began  in  his  foot  and 
Damien  told  me  that  he  had  always  ex-  other  fatal  signs  appeared.  One  day 
pected  that  he  should  sooner  or  later  he  asked  Dr.  Arning  to  give^him  a  thor- 
become  a  leper,  though  exactly  how  he  ough  examination, 
caught  it  he  does  not  know.  But  it  was  “  I  cannot  bear  to  tell  you,"  said  Dr. 
not  likely  that  he  would  escape,  as  he  Arning,  "  but  what  you  say  is  true." 
was  constantly  living  in  a  polluted  at-  "  It  is  no  shock  tome,”  said  Joseph, 
mosphere,  dressing  the  sufferers’  sores,  "  for  I  have  long  felt  sure  of  it." 
washing  their  bodies,  visiting  their  And  he  worked  on  with  the  same 
death-beds,  and  even  digging  their  cheerful,  sturdy  fortitude,  accepting  the 
graves.  The  sights  and  smells  were  very  will  of  God  with  gladness, 
sickening,  and  the  moral  evil  was  worse.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  would  not  be  cured 
But  he  set  himself  steadily  to  the  work  if  the  price  of  my  cure  was  that  I  must 
of  reformation,  and  a  change  soon  be-  leave  the  island  and  give  up  my  work." 
came  apparent.  The  Government  was  A  lady  wrote  to  him,  “  You  have 
generous  and  wise  ;  the  queen  and  the  given  up  all  earthly  things  to  serve  God, 
heir-apparent  visited  the  settlement  in  to  help  others,  and  I  believe  that  vou 
person  ;  food,  dwellings,  and  water  must  have  now  that  joy  that  nothing  can 
were  all  supplied.  take  from  you,  and  a  great  reward  here- 

The  Hawaiians  are  a  singularly  lov-  after." 
able  people,  touchingly  guileless,  gener-  "Tell  her,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet 
ous,  affectionate,  and  light-hearted,  smile,  "  that  it  is  true  I  do  have  that 
They  bear  no  grudge  against  the  white  joy  now.’  ’ 

men,  though  we  have  brought  them  While  I  sketched  him  he  read  his  brev- 
small-pox,  intoxication,  and  evil  dis-  iary,  and  at  those  times,  and  while  he 
eases,  and  though  their  numbers  are  de-  was  listening  to  hymn-singing,  the  ex- 
creasing  so  rapidly  since  our  advent  as  pression  of  his  face  was  very  sweet  and 
to  threaten  almost  total  extermination.  tender. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem-  He  looked  mournfully  at  my  sketches, 
bered  that,  though  the  Hawaiians  have  "  What  an  uglyTace  !’’  he  said  ;  "  I  did 
suffered  terribly  from  the  godless  whalers  not  know  the  disease  had  made  such 
and  merchants  who  have  wrought  such  progress."  Looking-glasses  are  not  in 
iniquity  in  their  midst,  the  noble  band  great  request  at  Molokai, 
of  Protestant  missionaries  from  Boston  I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  gives  him* 
who  began  working  there  sixty  years  ago  self  no  airs  of  martyr,  saint,  or  hero, 
have  changed  their  lives  from  barbarism  A  humbler  man  I  never  saw.  He  smiled 
to  civilization  and  Christianity.  Only  modestly  and  deprecatingly  when  I  gave 
sixty  years  ago  a  native  would  be  killed  him  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  mes- 
if  he  allowed  even  the  shadow  of  his  sage  :  "  He  won’t  accept  the  blessing 
chief  to  pass  over  him,  and  a  woman  of  a  heretic  bishop,  but  tell  him  that  he 
would  be  killed  or  have  her  eye  gouged  has  my  prayers  and  ask  him  to  give  me 
out  if  she  ate  a  banana.  The  three  his.” 

wives  of  the  reigning  king  called  on  the  "  Does  he  call  himself  a  heretic  bish- 
first  missionary’s  wife  soon  after  her  ar-  op?"  he  asked  doubtfully,  and  I  had 
rival.  They  came  in  dripping  from  the  to  explain  that  the  Bishop  had  used  the 
sea,  with  no  attempt  at  robes.  One  of  term  playfully.  He  asked  many  affection- 
the  princesses  wished  to  adopt  the  mis-  ate  questions  about  Mr.  Chapman,  who 
sionary’s  little  boy,  but  the  tempting  had  sent  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
offer  was  respectfully  declined  by  his  his  work. 

mother.  The  people  are  passionately  He  would  never  come  inside  the  guest- 
fond  of  flowers,  and  I  saw  old  women  house  where  I  was  staying,  but  sat  in 
of  ninety  with  large  wreaths  of  blue  the  evening  on  the  steps  of  the  veranda 
flowers  and  green  leaves  above  their  and  talked  on  in  his  cheery  pleasant 
wrinkled  faces.  simple  way.  The  stars  shone  over  his 

After  living  at  Molokai  for  about  ten  head  and  all  the  valleys  glimmered  in 
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golden  moonlight.  There  is  often  wild 
weather  in  Molokai.  The  cona  wind 
rushes  up  from  the  southern  coast,  and 
reaches  with  steady  force  the  heights  of 
the  island  ;  then  it  seems  staggered  at 
finding  the  ground  suddenly  come  to  an 
end,  and  descends  through  the  gorges 
to  the  leper  villages  in  gusts  which, 
though  warm,  are  so  violent  that  one 
evening  our  roof  was  mainly  torn  off, 
and  the  rain  came  pouring  through  a 
dozen  fissures.  The  china>roses  by  the 
balcony  were  ruthlessly  withered  and 
torn  to  pieces,  and  in  a  ride  from  Kalau- 
papa  I  was  driven  in  exactly  opposite 
directions  within  a  distance  of  two  hun* 
dred  yards,  while  the  rain  in  my  face 
felt  more  like  gravel  than  water.  This 
weather  sometimes  lasts  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  wind  continues,  though 
the  skies  may  be  full  of  starlight  or  sun¬ 
shine. 

Generally  the  weather  is  what  would 
universally  be  described  as  lovely  ;  but 
Mr.  Sproull,  the  clever  young  engineer 
who  was  busy  with  the  water-supply, 
and  my  companion  at  the  guest-house, 
told  me  that  the  heat  and  stillness  were 
sometimes  so  exhausting  that  every  one 
got  “  as  limp  as  a  wet  collar.” 

The  ground  at  Molokai  is  strewn  with 
great  black  blocks  of  lava,  round  which 
grows  a  tall  delicate  grass  so  closely  that 
one  has  to  be  careful  of  pitfalls  as  one 
walks.  There  are  not  many  wild  flowers 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  lilac 
major  convolvulus,  a  handsome  white 
poppy,  the  diverse-colored  lantana,  and 
a  bright  orange-blossom  with  a  milky 
stem  are  among  the  principal.  On  the 
hills  grow  the  crimson-blossomed  Lehna, 
and  various  pretty  berries,  white,  black, 
purple,  yellow,  and  red— some  of  them 
(the  ohelo  especially)  excellent  to  eat. 

Half  way  l^tween  the  two  leper  towns 
rises  a  lowish  hill,  which  is  found  on  as¬ 
cending  it  to  be  an  extinct  volcano  with 
a  perfect  cup,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  a  hole  130  feet  wide  which  is  said 
to  be  unfathomable.  It  is  nearly  full  of 
turbid  green  water.  Half  skeleton  trees 
grow  on  its  sides,  and  some  big  cactuses. 
The  place  looks  like  the  scene  of  some 
weird  fairy  tale. 

The  fathers  were  on  very  affectionate, 
playful  terms  with  the  lepers.  1  found 
Father  Conradi  one  morning  making  a 
list  of  the  boys’  names,  which  I  think 


are  worth  recording  with  some  others 
that  I  got  from  Mr.  Sproull  and  Dr. 
Nicholls.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  boys’  names :  Jane  Peter, 
Henry  Ann,  Sit-in-the-cold,  The  rat- 
eater,  The  eyes-of-the-fire,  A  fall-from- 
a-horse,  Mrs.  Tompkins,  The-heaven- 
has-been-talking,  Susan,  The  window. 
The  wandering  ghost.  The  first  nose. 
The  tenth  heaven.  The  dead  house.  The 
white  bird.  The  bird-of-water.  The  river- 
of-truth.  The  emetic. 

The  lepers  sing  very  nicely.  One 
man  had  a  full  sweet  baritone,  and  there 
was  a  tiny  child  who  made  a  great  effect 
with  a  bawling  metallic  voice.  A  re¬ 
fined-looking  woman  played  the  harmo¬ 
nium  well,  with  hands  that  looked  as  if 
they  must  have  been  disabled.  She  had 
been  a  well-known  musician  in  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

I  enjoyed  their  singing  the  Latin 
Christmas  hymn  ”  Adeste  fideles.”  But 
the  most  touching  thing  was  the  leper 
song  (composed  by  a  native  poet),  a 
kind  of  dirge  in  which  they  bewailed  the 
misery  of  their  lot. 

The  last  Sunday  evening  I  showed 
them  the  magic  lantern,  and  Father 
Damien  explained  to  them  the  pictures 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  a  mov¬ 
ing  sight  to  see  the  poor  death-stricken 
crowd  listening  to  the  story  of  His  heal¬ 
ings,  and  then  of  His  sufferings.  His 
crucifixion,  and  His  resurrection. 

Father  Damien  told  me  that  there  had 
been  beautiful  instances  of  true  devotion 
among  them.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  about  equally  numerous, 
and  both  churches  were  well  filled.  The 
total  number  of  lepers  was  a  thousand 
and  thirty.  I  heard  good  accounts  of 
the  Protestant  native  minister  who  had 
come  to  Molokai  in  charge  of  his  leprous 
wife.  I  visited  him,  but  we  could  only 
understand  each  other  through  an  inter¬ 
preter. 

The  next  morning  1  left  the  island, 
for  a  ship  came  bringing  two  hundred 
friends  of  lepers  to  spend  a  few  hours 
at  Molokai — a  treat  generously  provided 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Damon  of  Honolulu.  The 
scenes  of  meeting  and  parting  were  never 
to  be  forgotten.  When  the  vessel  sailed 
away  all  the  population  seemed  to  have 
come  out  to  say  farewell,  and  there  was 
much  wailing  and  waving  of  handker¬ 
chiefs.  But  what  a  difference  it  must 
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make  to  the  sufferers  and  to  their  rela* 
lives  to  look  forward  to  such  meetings 
instead  of  an  unbroken  separation  ! 

As  our  ship  weighed  anchor  the  som* 
bre  purple  cliffs  were  crowned  with  white 
clouds.  Down  their  sides  leaped  the 
cataracts.  The  little  village  with  its 
three  churches  and  its  white  cottages  lay 


at  their  bases.  Father  Damien  stood 
with  his  people  on  the  rocks  till  we 
slowly  passed  from  their  sight.  The 
sun  was  getting  low  in  the  heavens,  the 
beams  of  light  were  slanting  down  the 
mountain  sides,  and  then  I  saw  the  last 
of  Molokai  in  a  golden  veil  of  mist. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  A  WESTERN  WANDERER. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY. 

All  the  world  over  meseemeth,  wherever  my  footsteps  have  trod, 

The  nations  have  builded  them  temples,  and  in  them  have  imaged  their  God. 

Of  the  temples  the  Nature  around  them  has  fashioned  and  moulded  the  plan. 

And  the  gods  took  their  life  and  their  being  from  the  visions  and  longings  of  man. 

So  the  Greek  bade  his  marble  be  instinct  with  curves  of  the  rock-riven  foam, 
Within  it  enshrining  the  Beauty  and  the  Lore  of  his  sunlitten  home  ; 

And  the  Northman  hewed  deep  in  the  mountain  and  reared  his  huge  pillars  on 
high. 

And  drank  to  the  strength  of  the  thunder  and  the  force  flashing  keen  from  the 
sky. 

But  they  knew  did  those  builders  of  old  time  that  wisdom  and  courage  are  vain. 
That  Persephone  rises  in  springtide  to  sink  in  the  winter  again. 

That  the  revelling  halls  of  Walhalla  shall  crumble  when  ages  have  rolled 

O'er  the  deep-rooted  stem  of  the  World-ash  and  the  hardly  won  Treasure  of  gold. 

I  turn  to  thee,  mystical  India,  I  ask  ye,  ye  dreamers  of  earth,  * 

Of  the  Whence  and  the  Whither  of  spirit,  of  the  tale  of  its  birth  and  re-birth. 

For  the  folk  ye  have  temples  and  legends  and  dances  to  heroes  and  kings. 

But  ye  sages  know  more,  would  ye  tell  it,  of  the  soul  with  her  god-given  wings. 

Ah,  nations  have  broken  your  barrier,  ah,  empires  have  drunk  of  your  stream. 

And  each  ere  it  passed  bore  its  witness,  and  left  a  new  thought  for  your  dream  ; 
The  Moslem  saith,  “  One  is  the  Godhead."  the  Brahmin,  “  Inspiring  all," 

The  Buddhist,  "  The  Law  is  Almighty,  by  which' ye  shall  stand  or  shall  fall.” 

Yea,  verily  One  the  All-Father  ;  yea  Brahmin,  all  life  is  from  Him 
And  Righteous  the  Law  of  the  Buddha,  but  the  path  of  attainment  is  dim. 

Is  God  not  afar  from  His  creature— the  Law  over-hard  to  obey  ? 

Wherein  shall  the  Life  be  of  profit  to  man  seeing  evil  bear  sway  ? 

Must  I  ask  of  the  faith  which  to  children  and  not  to  the  wise  is  revealed  ? 

By  it  shall  the  mist  be  uplifted  ?  By  it  shall  the  shrine  be  unsealed  ? 

Must  I  take  it,  the  often-forgotten  yet  echoing  answer  of  youth— 

"  'Tis  I,"  saith  the  Word  of  the  Father,  "  am  the  Way  and  the  Life  and  the 
Truth  ?" 

The  Truth  dwelleth  aye  with  the  peoples,  let  priests  hide  its  light  as  they  will  ; 
'Tis  spirit  to  spirit  that  speaketh,  and  spirit  aspireth  still ; 

Wherever  I  seek  I  shall  find  it,  that  infinite  longing  of  man 
To  rise  to  the  house  of  his  Father,  to  end  where  his  being  began.' 
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And  the  secret  that  gives  him  the  power,  the  message  that  shows  him  the  way. 
Is  the  Ligfit  he  will  struggle  to  follow,  the  Word  he  perforce  will  obey. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  whirlwind,  nor  bolt  from  the  storm-kindled  dome, 

'Tis  stillness  that  bringeth  the  tidings — the  child  knows  the  accents  of  Home. 

-^National  Review. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  AGNOSTICISM.* 
BY  REV.  DR.  WAGE. 


Readers  who  may  be  willing  to  look 
at  this  further  reply  on  my  part  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  need  not  be  apprehensive 
of  being  entangled  in  any  such  obscure 
points  of  Church  history  as  those  with 
which  the  Professor  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  perplex  them  in  support  of  his 
contentions  ;  still  less  of  being  troubled 
with  any  personal  explanations.  The 
tone  which  Professor  Huxley  has 
thought  fit  to  adopt,  not  only  toward 
myself,  but  toward  English  theologians 
in  general,  excuses  me  from  taking 
further  notice  of  any  personal  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  matter.  I  endeavored  to 
treat  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
great  scientific  position,  and  he  replies 
by  sneering  at  "  theologians  who  are 
mere  counsel  for  creeds,’’  saying  that 
the  serious  question  at  issue  “  is  whether 
theological  men  of  science,  or  theologi¬ 
cal  special  pleaders,  are  to  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  general  public,”  observ¬ 
ing  that  Holland  and  Germany  are  ”  the 
only  two  countries  in  which,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  professors  of  theology  are  to 
be  found  whose  tenure  of  their  posts 
does  not  depend  upon  the  results  to 
which  their  inquiries  lead  them,”  and 
thus  insinuating  that  English  theologians 
are  debarred  by  selfish  interests  from 
candid  inquiry.  I  shall  presently  have 
something  to  say  on  the  grave  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  German  theology  which 
these  insinuations  involve  ;  but  for  my¬ 
self  and  for  English  theologians  I  shdl 
not  condescend  to  reply  to  them.  I 
content  myself  with  calling  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  it  is  Professor  Huxley  who 
finds  it  requisite  for  his  argument  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  his  opponents  are  biassed 
by  sordid  motives  ;  and  I  shall  for  the 

*  This  article  was  received  too  late  to  group 
with  the  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  a 
rejoinder  to  the  argument  of  Professor  Huxley 
published  in  our  symposium. 


future  leave  him  and  his  sneers  out  of 
account,  and  simply  consider  his  argu¬ 
ments  for  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  they 
may  be  worth.  For  a  similar  reason  I 
shall  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  issue  which  I  raised  at  the  Church 
Congress,  and  for  which  I  then  made 
myself  responsible.  I  do  not  care,  nor 
would  it  be  of  any  avail,  to  follow  over 
the  wide  and  sacred  field  of  Christian 
evidences  an  antagonist  who  resorts  to 
the  imputation  of  mean  motives,  and 
who,  as  I  shall  show,  will  not  ,face  the 
witnesses  to  whom  he  himself  appeals. 
The  manner  in  which  Professor  Huxley 
has  met  the  particular  issue  he  chal¬ 
lenged  will  be  a  sufficient  -illustration  to 
impartial  minds  of  the  value  which  is  to 
be  attached  to  any  further  assaults  which 
he  may  make  upon  the  Christian  posi¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  then  briefly  remind  the  reader 
of  the  simple  question  which  is  at  issue 
between  us.  What  I  alleged  was  that 
”  an  Agnosticism  which  knows  nothing 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  must  not 
only  refuse  belief  to  our  Lord’s  most 
undoubted  teaching,  but  must  deny  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  convictions  in 
which  He  lived  and  died.”  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  teaching  and  of  those  con¬ 
victions  I  appealed  to  three  testimonies 
— the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  story  of  the  Passion — 
and  I  urged  that  whatever  critical  opin¬ 
ion  might  be  held  respecting  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  four  Gospels,  there 
could  not  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
those  testimonies  ”  afford  a  true  account 
of  our  Lord’s  essential  belief  and  car¬ 
dinal  teaching.”  In  his  original  reply, 
instead  of  meeting  this  appeal  to  three 
specific  testimonies.  Professor  Huxley 
shifted  the. argument  to  the  question  of 
the  general  credibility  of  the  Gospels, 
and  appealed  to  ”  the  main  results  of 
Biblical  criticism,  as  they  are  set  forth 
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in  the  works  of  Strauss,  Baur,  Reuss, 
and  Volktnar.”  He  referred  to  these 
supposed  "  results”  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  we  know  ”  absolutely 
nothing”  of  the  aut];tor8hip  or  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  he  chal¬ 
lenged  my  reference  to  Renan  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact  that  criticism  has  estab¬ 
lished  no  such  results.  In  answer,  I 
quoted  passage  after  passage  from  Renan 
and  from  Reuss  showing  that  the  results 
at  which  they  had  arrived  were  directly 
contradictory  of  Professor  Huxley’s  as¬ 
sertions.  How  does  he  meet  this  evi¬ 
dence  ?  He  simply  says,  in  a  fcot-note, 
”  for  the  present  1  must  content  myself 
with  warning  my  readers  against  any 
reliance  upon  Dr.  Wace’s  statements  as 
to  the  results  arrived  at  by  modern  crit¬ 
icism.  They  are  as  gravely  as  surpris¬ 
ingly  erroneous.”  I  might  ask  by  what 
right  Professor  Huxley  thus  presumes 
to  pronounce,  as  it  were  ex  cathedrd, 
without  adducing  any  evidence,  that  the 
statements  of  another  writer  are  ”  sur¬ 
prisingly  erroneous.”  But  I  in  my  turn 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  that, 
if  my  quotations  from  Renan  and  Reuss 
had  been  incorrrect,  he  could  not  only 
have  said  so,  but  could  have  produced 
the  correct  quotations.  But  he  does 
not  deny,  as  of  course  he  cannot,  that 
Reuss,  for  example,  really  states,  as  the 
mature  result  of  his  investigations,  what 
1  quoted  from  him  respecting  St  Luke’s 
Gospel — namely,  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Luke  and  has  reached  us  in  its  prim¬ 
itive  form,  and  further,  that  St.  Luke 
used  a  book  written  by  St  Mark,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  this  book 
in  all  probability  comprised  in  its  prim¬ 
itive  form  what  we  read  in  the  present 
day  from  Mark  i.  21  to  xiii.  37.  These 
are  the  results  of  modern  criticism  as 
stated  by  a  biblical  critic  in  whom  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  expressed  special  confi¬ 
dence.  It  was  not  therefore  my  state¬ 
ments  of  the  results  of  biblical  criticism 
with  which  Professor  Huxley  was  con¬ 
fronted,  but  Reuss’s  statements  ;  and 
unless  he  can  show  that  my  quotation 
was  a  false  one,  he  ought  to  have  had 
the  candor  to  acknowledge  that  Reuss, 
at  least,  is  on  these  vital  points  dead 
against  him.  Instead  of  any  such  frank 
admission,  he  endeavors  to  explain  away 
the  force  of  his  reference  to  Reuss.  It 
may,  he  says,  be  well  for  him 


to  observe  thst  approbation  of  thf  manner  in 
which  a  great  biblical  scholar — for  instance, 
Reuss — does  his  work  does  not  commit  me  to 
the  adoption  of  all,  or  indeed  of  any,  of  his 
views  ;  and,  further,  that  the  disagreements  of 
a  series  of  investigators  do  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  fact  that  each  of  them  has 
made  important  contributions  to  the  body  of 
truth  ultimately  established. 

But  I  beg  to  observe  that  Professor 
Huxley  did  not  appeal  to  Reuss’s  meth¬ 
ods,  but  to  Reuss’s  results.  He  said 
that  no  retractation  by  M.  Renan  would 
sensibly  affect  '*  the  main  results  of 
Biblical  criticism  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
the  works  o^  Strauss,  Baur,  Reuss,  and 
Volkmar.  ’  I  have  given  him  the  re¬ 
sults  as  set  forth  by  Reuss  in  Reuss’s 
own  words,  and  all  he  has  to  offer  in 
reply  is  an  ipse  dixit  in  a  foot-note,  and 
an  evasion  in  the  text  of  his  article. 

But,  as  I  said,  this  general  discussion 
respecting  the  authenticity  and  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Gospels  was  an  evasion  of  my 
argument,  which  rested  upon  the  spe¬ 
cific  testimony  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Passion  ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  his  present  rejoinder  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  with  much  protestation  that  he  made 
no  evasion,  addresses  himself  to  these 
three  points  ;  and  what  is  his  answer  ? 
I  feel  obliged  to  characterize  it  as  an¬ 
other  evasion,  and  in  one  particular  an 
evasion  of  a  flagrant  kind.  The  main 
point  of  his  argument  is  that  from  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances,  which  I  will  pres¬ 
ently  notice  more  particularly,  there  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  was  ever  actually  de¬ 
livered  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
corded  in  St.  Matthew.  He  notices,  for 
instance,  the  combined  similarity  and 
difference  between  St.  Matthew’s  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  and  St.  Luke's  so- 
called  “Sermon  on  the  Plain,”  and 
then  he  adds  ; — 

I  thought  that  all  fairly  attentive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  studenu  of  the  Gospels,  to  say  nothing 
of  theologians  of  reputation,  knew  these  things. 
But  how  can  any  one  who  does  know  them 
have  the  conscience  to  ask  whether  there  is 
"  any  reasonable  doubt”  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  preached  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Huxley 
seems  as  incapable  of  accuracy  in  his 
quotations  of  an  opponent’s  words  as  in 
his  references  to  the  authorities  to  whom 
he  appeals.  I  did  not  ask  “  whether 
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there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  preached  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  and  I  expressly  ob¬ 
served,  in  the  article  to  which  Professor 
Huxley  is  replying,  "  that  Professor 
Keuss  thinks,  as  many  good  critics  have 
thought,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
combines  various  distinct  utterances  of 
our  Lord."  What  I  did  ask,  in  words 
which  Professor  Huxley  quotes,  and 
therefore  had  before  his  eyes,  was 
"  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  afford  a  true  account  of 
our  Lord's  essential  belief  and  cardinal 
teaching."  That  is  an  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct  question  from  the  one  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  dissects,  and  a  confusion 
of  the  two  is  peculiarly  inexcusable  in  a 
person  who  holds  that  purely  human 
view  of  the  Gospel  narratives  which  he 
represents.  If  a  long  report  of  a  speech 
appears  in  the  Times^  and  a  shortened 
report  appears  in  the  Standard,  every 
one  knows  that  we  are  none  the  less 
made  acquainted — perhaps  made  still 
better  acquainted — with  the  essential 
purport  and  cardinal  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  On  the  supposition,  similarly, 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  sim¬ 
ply  giving  two  distinct  accounts  of  the 
same  address,  with  such  omissions  and 
variations  of  order  as  suited  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  respective  narratives,  we 
are  in  at  least  as  good  a  position  for 
knowing  what  was  the  main  burden  of 
the  address  as  if  we  had  only  one  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  perhaps  in  a  better  position, 
as  we  see  what  were  the  points  which 
both  reporters  deemed  essential.  As 
Professor  Huxley  himself  observes,  we 
have  reports  of  speeches  in  ancient  his¬ 
torians  which  are  certainly  not  in  the 
very  words  of  the  speakers  ;  yet  no  one 
doubts  that  we  know  the  main  purport  of 
the  speeches  of  Pericles  which  Thucy¬ 
dides  records. 

This  attempt,  therefore,  to  answer  my 
appeal  to  the  substance  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  palpa¬ 
ble  evasion,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
manner  in  which  Professor  Huxley 
(quotes  a  high  German  authority  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  contention.  1  am  much 
obliged  to  him  for  appealing  to  Holtz- 
mann  ;  for,  though  Holtmann’s  own 
conclusions  respecting  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  seem  to  me  often  ex- 
New  Sekies.— Voi..  XLIX.,  No.  6 


travagantly  sceptical  and  far  fetched, 
and  though  I  cannot,  therefore,  quite 
agree  with  Professor  Huxley  that  his 
Lehrbuch  gives  "  a  remarkably  full  and 
fair  account  of  the  present  results  of 
criticism,"  yet  I  agree  that  it  gives  on 
the  whole  a  full  and  fair  account  of  the 
course  of  criticism  and  of  the  opinions 
of  its  chief  representatives.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  imitating  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  and  pronouncing  an  ipse  dixit  as  to 
the  state  of  criticism  or  the  opinions  of 
critics,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
fer  to  a  book  of  which  the  authority  is 
recognized  by  him,  and  which  will  save 
both  my  readers  and  myself  from  em¬ 
barking  on  the  wide  and  waste  ocean  of 
the  German  criticism  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  "  Holtzmann  then,"  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  in  a  foot-note,  "  has  no 
doubt  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  a  compilation,  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  his 
recently  published  Lehrbuch  (p.  372), 

‘  an  artificial  mosaic  work.'  "  Now,  let 
the  reader  attend  to  what  Holtzmann 
really  says  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
His  words  are  :  "  In  the  so-called  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.)  we 
find  constructed,  on  the  basis  of  a  real 
discourse  of  fundamental  significance,  a 
skilfully  articulated  mosaic  work."  * 
The  phrase  was  not  so  long  a  one  that 
Professor  Huxley  need  have  omitted  the 
important  words  by  which  those  he 
quotes  are  qualified.  Holtzmann  recog¬ 
nizes,  as  will  be  seen,  that  a  real  dis¬ 
course  of  fundamental  significance  un¬ 
derlies  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That 
is  enough  for  my  purpose  ;  for  no  rea¬ 
sonable  person  will  suppose  that  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  real  dis¬ 
course  has  been  entirely  obliterated,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  main  purport  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  in  St.  Luke  is  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  But  Professor  Huxley  must  know 
perfectly  well,  as  every  one  else  docs, 
that  he  would  be  maintaining  a  paradox, 
in  which  every  critic  of  repute,  to  say 
nothing  of  every  man  of  comnuin  sense, 
would  be  against  him,  if  he  were  to 
maintain  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
does  not  give  a  substantially  correct  idea 
of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  But  to  admit 
this  is  to  aomit  my  point,  so  he  tides  off 

*  “  In  der  sog.  Bergpredigt,  Mt.  5-7,  gibt 
sich  cine,  auf  Grund  einer  wirklichen  Kede  von 
fundamenialer  Bedeutung  sich  erhebende, 
kunstrcich  gegliederte  Mosaik-arbeiL” 
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on  a  side  issue  as  to  the  question  of  the 
precise  form  in  which  the  Sermon  was 
delivered. 

1  must,  however,  take  some  notice  of 
Professor  Huxley’s  art^ument  on  this 
irielevant  issue,  as  it  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  that  superior  method  of 
ratiocination  in  these  matters  on  which 
he  prides  himself.  I  need  not  trouble 
the  reader  much  on  the  questions  he 
raises  as  to  the  relations  of  the  first 
three  Gospels.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
see  a  full  and  thorough  discussion  of 
that  difficult  question,  conducted  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  foreign  criticism 
on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  the  greatest  lucidity  and  in¬ 
terest,  may  be  referred  to  the  admirable 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  who,  like  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  who  became  eminent  as  one  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  Europe  before 
he  became  similarly  eminent  as  a  theo¬ 
logian.  I  am  content  lieie  to  let  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley's  assumptions  pass,  as  I  am 
only  concerned  to  illustrate  the  falla¬ 
cious  character  of  the  reasoning  he 
founds  upon  them.  He  tells  us,  then, 
that — 

there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  so  far  from  being  the  work  of  three 
independent  writers,  are  closely  interdepen¬ 
dent,  and  that  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  all 
three  contain,  as  their  foundation,  versions,  to 
a  large  extent  verbally  identical,  of  one  and 
the  same  tradition  ;  or  two  of  them  are  thus 
closely  dependent  on  the  third  ;  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority  of  the  best  critics  has,  of 
late  years,  more  and  more  converged  toward 
the  conviction  that  our  canonical  Second  Gos¬ 
pel  (the  so-called  "  Mark’s"  Gospel)  is  that 
which  most  closely  represents  the  primitive 
groundwork  of  the  three.  That  I  take  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valid  results  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism,  of  immeasurably  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  discussion  about  dates  and 
authorship.  But  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case, 
beyond  any  rational  doubt  or  dispute,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Gospel  is  the  nearest  extant  representative 
of  ihe  oldest  tradition,  whether  written  or  oral, 
how  comes  it  that  it  contains  neither  the  “  Ser¬ 
mon  on  thr  Mount”  nor  the  “  Lord's  Prayer,” 
those  typical  embodiments,  according  to  Dr. 
Wace,  of  the  ”  essential  belief  and  cardinal 
teaching  ”  of  Jesus  ? 

1  have  quoted  every  word  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  because  I  am  anxious  for  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley’s  own  statement  of  his  case.  It  is, 
as  he  says,  the  opinion  of  many  critics 
of  authority  that  a  certain  fixed  tradition. 


written  or  oral,  was  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  fiist  three  Gospels.  In  the  hist 
place,  why  this  should  prevent  those 
three  Gospels  from  being  the  work  of 
“  three  independent  writers”  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  If  Mr.  Froude,  the 
late  Professor  Brewer,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Green  each  use  the  Rolls  Calendars  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  I  do  not 
see  that  this  abolishes  their  individuality. 
Any  historian  who  describes  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War  uses  the  memoirs  of  that 
war  written  by  Thucydides  ;  but  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote  were,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  indeprendent  writers.  But  to  pass 
to  a  more  important  point,  that  which 
is  assumed  is  that  the  alleged  tradition, 
written  or  oral,  was  the  groundwork  of 
our  three  first  Gospels,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  older  than  they  are.  Let  it  be 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
But  how  does  this  prove  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  in  question  is  "the  oldest,”  so 
that  anything  which  was  not  in  it  is 
thereby  discredited  ?  It  was,  let  us  al¬ 
low,  an  old  tradition,  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  first  three  Gospels.  But  how 
does  this  fact  raise  the  slightest  pre¬ 
sumption  against  the  probability  that 
there  were  other  traditions,  equally  old, 
which  they  might  use  with  equal  justi¬ 
fication  so  far  as  their  scope  required  } 
Professor  Huxley  alleges,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  dispute  the  allegation,  that  the 
first  three  Gospels  embody  a  certain 
record  older  than  themselves.  But  by 
what  right  does  he  ask  me  to  accept  this 
as  evidence,  or  as  affording  even  the 
slightest  presumption,  that  there  was  no 
other  *  Between  his  allegation  in  one 
sentence  that  the  Second  Gospel  ”  most 
closely  represents  the  primitive  ground¬ 
work  of  the  three,”  and  his  allegation, 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one,  that  “  the 
Second  Gospel  is  the  nearest  extant  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  oldest  tradition,”  there 
is  an  absolute  and  palpable  non  sequitur. 
It  is  a  mere  joggle  of  phrases,  and  upon 
this  juggle  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
argument  on  this  point  depends.  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel  may  very  well  represent 
the  oldest  tradition  relative  to  the  common 
matter  of  the  three,  without,  therefore, 
necessarily  representing  ”  the  oldest  tra¬ 
dition”  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  a  touch¬ 
stone  for  all  other  reports  of  our  Lord’s 
life.  Professor  Huxley  must  know  very 
well  that  from  the  time  of  Schleier- 
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macher  many  critics  have  believed  in  the 
existence  of  another  document  contain¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  our  Lord’s  discourses. 
Holtzmann  concludes  {Lehrbuch,  p. 
376)  that  “  under  all  the  circumstances 
the  hypothesis  of  two  sources  offers  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  Synoptical 
problem  and  it  is  surely  incredible 
that  no  old  traditions  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  should  have  existed  beyond 
those  which  are  common  to  the  three 
Gospels.  St.  Luke,  in  fact,  in  that 
Preface  which  Professor  Huxley  has  no 
hesitation  in  using  for  his  own  purposes, 
says  that  ”  many  had  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us  but  Professor  Huxley  asks 
us  to  assume  that  none  of  these  records 
were  old,  and  none  trustworthy,  but 
that  particular  one  which  furnishes  a 
sort  of  skeleton  to  the  first  three  Gos¬ 
pels.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever, 
beyond  Professor  Huxley's  private  judg¬ 
ment,  for  such  an  assumption.  Nay, 
he  himself  tells  us  in  a  foot-note  that, 
according  to  Holtzmann,  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  “  burning  question”  among  crit¬ 
ics  ”  whether  the  relatively  primitive 
narration  and  the  root  of  the  other  Syn¬ 
optic  texts  is  contained  in  Matthew  or 
in  Mark.”  Yet  while  his  own  authority 
tells  him  that  this  is  a  burning  question, 
he  treats  it  as  settled  in  favor  of  St. 
Mark,  ”  beyond  any  rational  doubt  or 
dispute,”  and  employs  this  assumption 
as  sufficiently  solid  ground  on  which  to 
rest  his  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer ! 

But  let  us  pass  to  another  point  in 
Professor  Huxley’s  mode  of  argument. 
Let  us  grant,  again  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  his  non  sequitur  that  the  Second 
Gospel  is  the  nearest  extant  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  oldest  tradition.  ”  How 
comes  it,”  he  asks,  “that  it  contains 
neither  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  nor 
the  Lord’s  Prayer?”  Well,  that  is  a 
very  interesting  inquiry,  which  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  often  been  considered  by 
Christian  divines  ;  and  various  answers 
are  conceivable,  equally  reasonable  and 
sufficient.  If  it  was  St.  Mark’s  object 
to  record  our  Lord’s  acts  rather  than 
His  teaching,  what  right  has  Professor 
Huxley,  from  his  purely  human  point 
of  view,  to  find  fault  with  him  ?  If, 


from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  St.  Mark 
was  inspired  by  a  Divine  guidance  to 
present  the  most  vivid,  brief,  and  effec¬ 
tive  sketch  possible  of  our  Lord’s  action 
as  a  Saviour,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
leave  to  another  writer  the  description 
of  our  Lord  as  a  Teacher,  the  phenom¬ 
enon  is  not  less  satisfactorily  explained. 
St.  Mark,  according  to  that  tradition  of 
the  Church  which  Professor  Huxley  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  quite  worthless,  but  which 
his  authority  Holtzmann  does  not,  was 
in  great  measure  the  mouthpiece  of  St. 
Peter.  Now  St.  Peter  is  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  his  address 
to  Cornelius,  as  summing  up  our  Lord’s 
life  in  these  words  ;  “  How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power  ;  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  who  were  op¬ 
pressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with 
Him  and  this  is  very  much  the  point 
of  view  represented  in  St.  Mark’s  Gos¬ 
pel.  When,  in  fact.  Professor  Huxley 
asks,  in  another  foot-note,  in  answer 
to  Holtzmann,  who  is  again  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  his  views,  “  what  conceiv¬ 
able  motive  could  Mark  have  for  omit¬ 
ting  it  ?’’  the  answers  that  arise  are  in¬ 
numerable.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  St.  Mark  was  more  concerned 
with  acts  than  words  ;  perhaps  he 
wanted  to  be  brief  ;  perhaps  he  was 
writing  for  persons  who  wanted  one  kind 
of  record  and  not  another  ;  and,  above 
all,  perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  ”  omission”  as  of  selection.  It 
is  really  astonishing  that  this  fatter  con¬ 
sideration  never  seems  to  cross  the  mind 
of  Professor  Huxley  and  writers  like 
him.  The  Gospels  are  among  the  brief¬ 
est  biographies  in  the  world.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  there  is  evidence 
of  something  superhuman  about  them  in 
the  mere  fact  that,  while  human  biog¬ 
raphers  labor  through  volumes  in  order 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  their  subject, 
every  one  of  the  Gospels,  occupying  no 
more  than  a  chapter  or  two  in  length  of 
an  ordinary  biography,  nevertheless 
gives  us  an  image  of  our  Lord  suffi¬ 
ciently  vivid  to  have  made  Him  the  liv¬ 
ing  companion  of  all  subsequent  gener¬ 
ations.  But  if  ”  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ”  was  to  be  told  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  sixteen  chapters  of  St.  Mark, 
some  selection  had  to  be  made  out  of 
the  mass  of  our  Lord’s  words  and  deeds 
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as  tecorded  by  the  tradition  of  those 
“  who  from  the  beginning  were  eyewit¬ 
nesses,  and  ministers  of  the  word.” 
The  very  greatness  and  effectiveness  of 
these  four  Gospels  consist  in  this  won¬ 
derful  power  of  selection,  like  that  by 
which  a  great  artist  depicts  a  character 
and  a  figure  in  half  a  dozen  touches  ; 
and  Professor  Huxley  may  perhaps,  to 
put  the  matter  on  its  lowest  level,  find 
out  a  conceivable  motive  for  St.  Mark’s 
omissions  when  he  can  produce  such  an 
effective  narrative  as  St.  Mark’s.  As 
St  John  says  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel, 
“  there  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  1  suppose  that  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written.”  So  St 
John,  like  St  Mark,  had  to  make  his 
selection,  and  selection  involves  omis¬ 
sion. 

But,  after  all,  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
anything  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
this  supposition  that  because  a  certain 
tradition  is  the  oldest  authority,  there¬ 
fore  every  other  authority  is  discredited  ? 
Boswell  writes  a  Life  of  Johnson  ;  there¬ 
fore  every  record  of  Johnson’s  acts  or 
words  which  is  not  in  Boswell  is  to  be 
suspected.  Carlyle  writes  a  Life  of 
Sterling  first,  and  Archdeacon  Hare 
writes  one  afterward  ;  therefore  nothing 
in  the  Archdeacon’s  life  is  to  be  trusted 
which  was  not  also  in  Carlyle’s.  What 
seems  to  me  so  astonishing  about  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  articles  is  not  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  their  conclusions,  but  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  their  ratiocination.  To  take 
another  instance  : — 

Luke  either  knew  the  collection  of  loosely 
connected  and  aphoristic  utterances  which  ap- 
ar  under  the  name  of  the  “  Sermon  on  the 
ount”  in  “  Matthew  or  he  did  not.  If 
he  did  not,  he  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  document  as  our  canonical 
“  Matthew,”  a  fact  which  does  not  make  for 
the  genuineness,  or  the  authority  of  that  book. 
If  be  did,  he  has  shown  that  he  does  not  care 
for  its  authority  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  no  small 
importance  ;  and  that  does  not  permit  us  to 
conceive  that  he  believed  the  first  Gospel  to  be 
the  work  of  an  authority  to  whom  he  ought  to 
defer,  let  alone  that  of  an  apostolic  eyewitness. 

1  pass  by  the  description  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  as  a  “  collection  of 
loosely  connected  utterances,”  though 
it  is  a  kind  of  begging  of  a  very  imptor- 
tant  question.  But  supposing  St.  Luke 


to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  how  does  this 
reflect  on  the  genuineness  of  that  book 
unless  we  know,  as  no  one  does,  that 
St.. Matthew’s  Gospel  was  written  before 
St.  Luke’s,  and  sufficiently  long  before 
it  to  have  become  known  to  him  ? 
if  he  did  know  it,  where  is  the  disrespect 
to  its  authority  in  his  having  given  for 
his  own  purposes  an  abridgment  of  that 
which  St.  Matthew  gave  more  fully  ? 
Professor  Huxley  might  almost  seem 
dominated  by  the  mechanical  theory  of 
inspiration  which  he  denounces  in  his 
antagonists.  He  writes  as  if  there  were 
something  absolutely  sacred,  neither  to 
be  altered  nor  added  to,  in  the  mere 
words  of  some  old  authority  of  which 
he  conceives  himself  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion.  Dr.  Abbott,  with  admirable  labor, 
has  had  printed  for  him,  in  clear  type,  the 
words  or  bits  of  words  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  he 
seems  immediately  to  adopt  the  anathe¬ 
ma  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  to 
proclaim  td  every  man,  evangelists  and 
apostles  included,  ”  if  any  man  shall 
add  unto  these  things  .  .  .  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words”  of 
this  “common  tradition’’  of  Dr.  Ab¬ 
bott,  he  shall  be  forthwith  scientifically 
excommunicated.  1  venture  to  submit, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  common  sense,  that 
if  three  persons  used  one  document,  it 
is  the  height  of  rashness  to  conclude  that 
it  contained  nothing  but  what  they  all 
three  quote  ;  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that,  while  certain  parts 
were  used  by  all,  each  may  have  used 
some  parts  as  suitable  to  his  own  pur¬ 
pose  which  the  others  did  not  find  suit¬ 
able  to  theirs  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  one  such  document 
in  existence  is  so  far  from  being  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  were  no  others,  that  it 
even  creates  some  presumption  that 
there  were.  In  short,  1  must  beg  leave 
to  represent,  not  so  much  that  Professor 
Huxley’s  conclusions  ate  wrong,  but 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  validity  in 
the  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavors  to 
support  them.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  reason¬ 
ing  at  all,  but  mere  presumption  and 
guesswork,  inconsistent,  moreover,  with 
all  experience  and  common  sense. 

Of  course,  if  Professor  Huxley’s  quib¬ 
bles  against  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
go  to  pieces,  so  do  his  cavils  at  the  au- 
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thenticity  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  and, 
indeed,  on  these  two  points  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  case  for  which  I  was 
contending  is  carried  by  the  mere  fact 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  Professor 
Huxley’s  position  to  dispute  them.  If 
he  cannot  maintain  his  ground  without 
pushing  his  agnosticism  to  such  a  length 
as  to  deny  the  substantial  genuineness  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  I  think  he  will  be  found  to  have 
allowed  enough  to  satisfy  reasonable 
men  that  his  case  must  be  a  bad  one. 

1  shall  not,  therefore,  waste  more  time 
on  these  points,  as  I  must  say  something 
on  his  strange  treatment  of  the  third 
point  in  the  evangelical  records  to  which 
I  referred,  the  story  of  the  Passion.  It 
is  really  difficult  to  take  seriously  what 
he  says  on  this  subject.  He  says  : 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  Dr.  Wace  means 
by  this — I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  (with  the 
exception  of  certain  ancient  heretics)  ha;  pro¬ 
pounded  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Cruci* 
fixion  ;  and  certainly  I  have  no  inclination  to 
argue  about  the  precise  accuracy  of  every  de¬ 
tail  of  that  pathetic  story  of  suffering  and 
wrong.  But  if  Dr.  Wace  means,  as  I  suppose 
he  does,  that  that  which,  according  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  view,  happened  ‘after  the  Crucifixion, 
and  which  is,  in  a  dogmatic  sense,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  story,  is  founded  on  solid 
historical  proofs,  I  must  beg  leave  to  express 
a  diametrically  opposite  conviction. 

Professor  Huxley  is  not  quite  sure 
what  I  mean  by  the  story  of  the  Passion, 
but  supposes  I  mean  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection  !  It  is  barely  credible 
that  he  can  have  supposed  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  but  by  this  gratuitous  suppo¬ 
sition  he  has  again  evaded  the  issue  1 
proposed  to  him,  and  has  shifted  the 
argument  to  another  topic  which,  how¬ 
ever  important  in  itself,  is  entirely  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  particular  point  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If  he  really  supposed  that  when  I 
said  the  Passion  I  meant  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  another  proof  of  his  in¬ 
capacity  for  strict  argument,  at  least  on 
these  subjects.  I  not  only  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  the  story  of  the  Passion,” 
but  I  explicitly  stated  in  my  reply  to 
him  for  what  purpose  I  appealed  to  it. 
1  said  that  ”  that  story  involves  the 
most  solemn  attestation,  again  and 
again,  of  truths  of  which  an  Agnostic 
coolly  says  he  knows  nothing  and  I 
mentioned  particularly  our  Lord’s  final 
I  utterance,  “  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
I  commend  My  spirit,”  as  conveying  our 


Lord’s  attestation  in  His  death  agony 
to  His  relation  to  God  as  His  Father. 
That  exclamation  is  recorded  by  St. 
Luke  ;  but  let  me  remind  the  reader  of 
what  is  recorded  by  St.  Mark,  upon 
whom  Professor  Huxley  mainly  relies. 
There  we  have  the  account  of  the  Agony 
in  Gethsemane  and  of  our  Lord’s  Prayer 
to  His  Father ;  we  have  the  solemn 
challenge  of  the  High  Priest,  ”  Art 
Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Bless¬ 
ed  ?”  and  our  Lord’s  reply,  I  am  ; 
and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,”  with  His  im¬ 
mediate  condemnation,  on  the  ground 
that  in  this  statement  He  had  spoken 
blasphemy.  On  the  Cross,  moreover, 
St.  Mark  records  His  affecting  appeal 
to  His  Father,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?”  All  this  sol¬ 
emn  evidence  Professor  Huxley  puts 
aside  with  the  mere  passing  observation 
that  he  has  ”  no  inclination  to  argue 
about  the  precise  accuracy  of  every  de¬ 
tail  of  that  pathetic  story  of  suffering 
and  wrong.”  But  these  prayers  and 
declarations  of  our  Lord  are  not  mere 
details  ;  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  story  of  the  Passion  ;  and  whether 
Professor  Huxley  is  inclined  to  argue 
about  them  or  not,  he  will  find  that  all 
serious  people  will  be  influenced  by 
them  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  they  can 
be  shown  to  be  unhistorical. 

At  all  events,  by  refusing  to  consider 
their  import.  Professor  Huxley  has 
again,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner, 
evaded  my  challenge.  I  not  only  men¬ 
tioned  specifically  *‘  tne  story  of  the 
Passion,”  but  I  explained  what  I  meant 
by  it  ;  and  Professor  Huxley  asks  us  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  understand 
what  I  referred  to  ;  he  refuses  to  face 
that  story  ;  and  he  raises  an  irrelevant 
issue  about  the  Resurrection.  It  is  ir¬ 
relevant,  because  the  point  specifically 
at  issue  between  us  is  not  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  creed,  but  the  meaning  of 
Agnosticism,  and  the  responsibilities 
which  .Agnosticism  involves.  I  say  that 
whether  Agnosticism  be  justifiable  or 
not,  it  involves  a  denial  of  the  beliefs  in 
which  Jesus  lived  and  died.  It  would 
equally  involve  a  denial  of  them  had  He 
never  risen  ;  and  if  Professor  Huxley 
really  thinks,  therefore,  that  a  denial  of 
the  Resurrection  affects  the  evidence 
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afforded  by  the  Passion,  he  must  be  in¬ 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  two 
successive  and  entirely  distinct  occur¬ 
rences. 

But  the  manner  in  which  Professor 
Huxley  has  treated  this  irrelevant  issue 
deserves  perhaps  a  few  words,  for  it  is 
another  characteristic  specimen  of  his 
mode  of  argument.  I  note,  by  the  way, 
that,  after  refeiring  to  “  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  stated  by  the  oldest  extant  nar¬ 
rative  of  them” — he  means  the  story  in 
St.  Mark,  though  this  is  not  a  part  of 
that  common  tradition  of  the  three  Gos¬ 
pels  on  which  he  relies  ;  for,  as  he  ob* 
serves,  the  accounts  in  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  present  marked  variations 
from  it — he  adds  : 

I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  have  a 
word  to  say  against  the  inherent  probability 
of  that  narrative  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  accept  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that  so 
much  and  no  more  is  positively  known  of  the 
end  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

We  have,  then,  the  important  admis¬ 
sion  that  Professor  Huxley  has  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  historic  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  narrative  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  St.  Mark,  and  accordingly  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  quote  its  statements  for  the 
purpose  of  his  argument.  That  argu¬ 
ment,  in  brief,  is  that  our  Lord  might 
very  well  have  survived  His  crucifixion, 
have  been  removed  still  living  to  the 
tomb,  have  been  taken  out  of  it  on  the 
Friday  or  Saturday  night  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea,  and  have  recovered  and 
found  His  way  to  Galilee.  So  much 
Professor  Huxley  is  prepared  to  believe, 
and  he  asks  ”  on  what  grounds  can  a 
reasonable  man  be  asked  to  believe  any 
more  ?”  But  a  prior  question  is  on  what 
grounds  can  a  reasonable  man  be  asked 
to  believe  as  much  as  this  ?  In  the  first 
place,  if  St.  Mark’s  narrative  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  discussion,  why  does  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  leave  out  of  account  the 
scourging,  with  the  indication  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  Lord’s  inability  to  bear  His 
cross,  and  treat  Him  as  exposed  to  cru¬ 
cifixion  in  the  condition  simply  of  ”  tem¬ 
perate,  strong  men,  such  as  the  ordinary 
Galilean  peasants  were”  ?  In  the  next 
place,  I  am  informed  by  good  medical 
authority  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in 
saying  that  “  no  serious  physical  symp¬ 
toms  need  at  once  arise  from  the  wounds 
made  by  the  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,” 


and  that,  on  the  contrary,  very  grave 
symptoms  would  ordinarily  arise  in  the 
course  of  no  long  time  from  such  severe 
wounds,  left  to  fester,  with  the  nails  in 
them,  for  six  hours.  In  the  third  place. 
Professor  Huxley  takes  no  account  of 
the  piercing  of  our  Lord’s  side,  and  of 
the  appearance  of  blood  and  water  from 
the  wound,  which  is  solemnly  attested 
by  one  witness.  It  is  true  that  incident 
is  not  recorded  by  St.  Mark  ;  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  must  disprove  the  witness 
before  he  can  leave  it  out  of  account. 
But,  lastly,  if  Professor  Huxley’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter  be  true,  the  ffist 
preaching  of  the  Church  must  have  been 
founded  on  a  deliberate  fraud,  of  which 
some  at  least  of  our  Lord’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  were  guilty,  or  to  which 
they  were  accessory  ;  and  I  thought 
that  supposition  was  practically  out  of 
account  among  reasonable  men.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  argues  as  if  he  had  only 
to  deal  with  the  further  evidence  of  St. 
Paul.  That,  indeed,  is  evidence  of  a 
far  more  momentous  nature  than  he 
recognizes  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  important.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  Christian  society,  from  the 
earliest  moment  of  its  existence,  believed 
in  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  Baur  frankly 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
Church  having  been  founded  on  this  be¬ 
lief,  though  he  cannot  explain  how  the 
belief  arose.  If  the  resurrection  be  a 
fact,  the  belief  is  explained  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  explained  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathxa.  As  to  Professor  Huxley’s 
assertion  that  the  accounts  in  the  three 
Gospels  are  ”  hopelessly  discrepant,”  it 
is  easily  made  and  as  easily  denied  ; 
but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  that  Professor 
Huxley’s  bare  assertion  on  such  a  point 
should  outweigh  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  learned  judges  of  evidence, 
who  have  thought  no  such  thing.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  discuss 
that  momentous  story  as  a  side  issue  in 
a  review.  It  is  enough  to  have  pointed 
out  that  Professor  Huxley  discusses  it 
without  even  taking  into  account  the 
statements  of  the  very  narrative  on 
which  he  relies.  The  manner  in  which 
he  sets  aside  St.  Paul  is  equally  reck¬ 
less  : — 

According  to  his  own  showing,  Paul,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  manhood,  with  every  means  of 
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becoming  acquainted,  at  first  hand,  with  the 
evidence  of  eyewitnesses,  not  merely  refused 
to  credit  them,  but  "  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God  and  made  havoc  of  it.”  .  .  .  Yet  this 
strange  man,  because  he  has  a  vision  one  day, 
at  once,  and  with  equally  headlong  zeal,  flies 
to  the  opposite  pole  of  opinion. 

“  A  vision”  !  The  whole  question  is, 
what  vision  ?  How  can  Piofessor  Hux¬ 
ley  be  sure  that  no  vision  could  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  man  in  act¬ 
ing  on  it  ?  If,  as  we  are  told,  our  Lord 
personally  appeared  to  St.  Paul,  spoke 
to  him,  and  gave  him  specific  commands, 
was  he  to  disbelieve  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  as  well  as  his  own  conscience,  and 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  cross-examine 
Peter  and  John  and  James  ?  If  the  vis¬ 
ion  was  a  real  one,  he  was  at  once  un¬ 
der  orders,  and  had  to  obey  our  Lord’s 
injunctions.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
rash,  if  not  presumptuous,  for  Professor 
Huxley  to  declare  that  such  a  vision  as 
St.  Paul  had  would  not  have  convinced 
him  ;  and  at  all  events  the  question  is 
not  disposed  of  by  calling  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  “a  vision.”  Two  things  are  cer¬ 
tain  about  St.  Paul.  One  is  that  he  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
was  their  trusted  agent  in  persecuting 
the  Chiistians  ;  and  the  other  is  that  he 
was  afterward  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Apostles,  and  knew  all  their  side  of  the 
case.  He  holds,  therefore,  the  unique 
position  of  having  had  equal  access  to 
all  that  would  be  alleged  on  both  sides  ; 
and  the  result  is  that,  being  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  that  the  Pharisees 
could  urge  against  the  resurrection,  he, 
nevertheless,  gave  up  his  whole  life  to 
attesting  its  truth,  and  threw  in  his  lot, 
at  the  cost  of  martyrdom,  with  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  persecuted.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  reminds  us  that  he  did  all 
this  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and 
in  spite  of  strong,  and  even  violent  prej¬ 
udices.  This  is  not  a  witness  to  be  put 
aside  in  Professor  Huxley’s  offhand 
manner. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  article  remains  to  be  noticed  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  main  point  2.t  issue  be¬ 
tween  us  is  concerned,  I  need  hardly 
have  noticed  anything  else.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  long  and  intricate  discussion, 
quite  needless,  as  1  think,  for  hts  main 
object,  respecting  the  relations  between 
the  Xazarenes,  Ebionites,  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Chiistians,  fust  in  the  lime  of 


Justin  Martyr,  and  then  of  St.  Paul. 
Into  this  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  makes  assumptions  which,  as 
Holtzmann  will  tell  him,  are  as  much 
questioned  by  the  German  criticism  on 
which  he  relies  as  by  English  theolo¬ 
gians.  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow 
him.  The  object  of  it  is  to  establish 
a  conclusion,  which  is  all  with  which 
I  am  concerned.  That  conclusion  is 
that,  ”  if  the  primitive  Nazarenes  of 
whom  the  Acts  speak  were  orthodox 
Jews,  what  soil  of  probability  can  there 
be  that  Jesus  was  anything  else  ?’’  But 
what  more  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  my  argument  ?  To  say,  indeed,  that 
this  d  priori  probability  places  us  ”  in  a 
position  to  form  a  safe  judgment  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  must  have  been  confined,” 
is  to  beg  a  great  question,  for  it  assumes 
that  our  Lord  could  not  have  tran¬ 
scended  those  limits  unless  His  disciples 
transcended  them  simultaneously  with 
Him.  But  if  our  Lord’s  beliefs  were 
those  of  an  orthodox  Jew,  we  certainly 
know  enough  of  them  to  be  quite  suie 
that  they  involved  a  denial  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  Agnosticism.  An  orthodox 
Jew  certainly  believed  in  God  ;  and  in 
his  responsibility  to  God  ;  and  in  a  Di¬ 
vine  Revelation  and  a  Divine  Law.  It 
is,  says  Professor  Huxley,  ”  extremely 
probable”  that  He  appealed  ”  to  those 
noble  conceptions  of  religion  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  great  prophets  of  His  nation 
seven  hundred  years  earlier.”  But,  if 
so,  His  first  principles  involved  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  religious  realities  which  an 
Agnostic  refuses  to  acknowledge.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  has,  in  fact,  dragged  his 
readers  through  this  thorny  question  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  in  order 
to  establish,  at  the  end  of  it,  and  as  it 
seems  quite  unconsciously,  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  allegation  which  I  orig¬ 
inally  made.  I  said  that  a  person  who 
”  knows  nothing”  of  God  asserts  the 
belief  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  have  been 
unfounded,  repudiates  His  example,  and 
denies  His  authority.  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  in  order  to  answer  this  contention, 
offers  to  prove  with  great  elaboration 
that  Jesus  was  an  orthodox  Jew,  and 
consequently  that  His  belief  did  involve 
what  an  Agnostic  rejects.  How  much 
beyond  these  elementary  truths  Jesus 
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taught  is  a  further  and  a  distinct  ques* 
tion.  What  I  was  concerned  to  main¬ 
tain  is,  that  a  man  cannot  be  an  Agnos¬ 
tic  with  respect  to  even  the  elementary 
truths  of  religion  without  rejecting  the 
example  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  Professor  Huxley,  though  he  still 
endeavors  to  avoid  facing  the  fact,  has 
established  it  by  a  roundabout  method 
of  his  own. 

I  suppose  I  must  also  reply  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  further  challenge  re¬ 
specting  my  belief  in  the  story  of  the 
Gadarene  swine,  though  the  difficulty 
of  which  he  makes  so  much  seems  to  me 
too  trivial  to  deserve  serious  notice. 
He  says  “  there  are  two  stories,  one  in 
‘  Mark  ’  and  ‘  Luke,’  and  the  other  in 
‘  Matthew.’  In  the  former  there  is  one 
possessed  man,  in  the  latter  there  are 
two,”  and  he  asks  me  which  I  believe  ? 
My  answer  is  that  I  believe  both,  and 
that  the  supposition  of  there  being  any 
inconsistency  between  them  can  only 
arise  on  that  mechanical  view  of  inspi¬ 
ration  from  which  Professor  Huxley 
seems  unable  to  shake  himself  free.  Cer¬ 
tainly  “  the  most  unabashed  of  recon¬ 
cilers  cannot  well  say  that  one  man  is 
the  same  as  two,  or  two  as  one  but 
no  one  need  be  abashed  to  say  that  the 
greater  number  includes  the  less,  and 
that  if  two  men  met  our  Lord,  one  cer¬ 
tainly  did.  If  I  go  into  the  operating 
theatre  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  and 
see  an  eminent  surgeon  perforin  a  new 
or  rare  operation  on  one  or  two  patients, 
and  if  I  tell  a  friend  afterward  that  I 
saw  the  surgeon  perform  such  and  such 
an  operation  on  a  patient,  will  he  feel  in 
any  perplexity  if  he  meets  another  spec¬ 
tator  half  an  hour  afterward  who  says  he 
saw  the  operation  performed  on  two  pa¬ 
tients  ?  All  that  I  should  have  been 
thinking  of  was  the  nature  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  which  is  as  well  described  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  one  patient  as  to  half  a  dozen  ; 
and  similarly  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
may  have  thought  that  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  point  was  the  nature  of  the  miracle 
itself,  and  not  the  number  of  possessed 
men  who  were  the  subjects  of  it.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  me  to 
consider  all  the  elaborate  dilemmas  in 
which  Professor  Huxley  would  entangle 
me  respecting  the  relative  authority  of 
the  first  three  Gospels.  As  two  includes 
one,  and  as  both  witnesses  are  in  my 


judgment  equally  to  be  trusted,  I  adopt 
the  supposition  which  includes  the  state¬ 
ments  of  both.  It  is  a  pure  assumpticn 
that  inspiration  requires  verbal  accuracy 
in  the  reporting  of  every  detail,  and  an 
assumption  quite  inconsistent  with  our 
usual  tests  of  truth.  Just  as  no  miracle 
has  saved  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures 
from  corruption  in  secondary  points,  so 
no  miracle  has  been  wrought  to  exclude 
the  ordinary  variations  of  truthful  re¬ 
porters  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  But 
a  miracle,  in  my  belief,  has  been 
wrought,  in  inspiring  four  men  to  give, 
within  the  compass  of  their  brief  narra¬ 
tives,  such  a  picture  of  the  life  and  work 
and  teaching,  of  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  to  illuminate 
all  human  existence  for  the  future,  and 
to  enable  men  “  to  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  and  believing  to  have  life 
through  His  name.” 

It  is  with  different  feelings  from  those 
which  Professor  Huxley  provokes  that 
I  turn  for  a  while  to  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  article  on  “  The  New  Reforma¬ 
tion.”  Since  he  adopts  that  article  as 
a  sufficient  confutation  of  mine,  I  feel 
obliged  to  notice  it,  though  I  am  sorry 
to  appear  in  any  position  of  antagonism 
to  its  author.  Apart  from  other  consid¬ 
erations,  I  am  under  much  obligation  to 
Mrs.  Ward  for  the  valuable  series  of 
articles  which  she  contributed  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  under 
my  editorship,  upon  the  obscure  but  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 
I  trust  that,  in  her  account  of  the  efftct 
upon  Robert  Elsmere  and  Merriman  of 
absorption  in  that  barbarian  scene,  she 
is  not  describing  her  own  experience 
and  the  source  of  her  own  aberrations. 
But  I  feel  especially  bound  to  treat  her 
argument  with  consideration,  and  to 
waive  any  opposition  which  can  be 
avoided.  I  am  sorry  that  she  too  ques¬ 
tions  the  possibility  in  this  country  of 
”  a  scientific,  that  is  to  say,  an  unprej¬ 
udiced,  an  unbiassed  study  of  theology, 
under  present  conditions,”  and  I  should 
have  hoped  that  she  would  have  had  too 
much  confidence  in  her  colleagues  in  the 
important  work  to  which  I  refer  than  to 
cast  this  slur  upon  them.  Their  labors 
have,  in  fact,  been  received  with  suffi¬ 
cient  appreciation  by  German  scholais 
of  all  schools  to  render  their  vindication 
unnecessaiy  ;  and  if  Professor  Huxley 
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can  extend  his  study  of  German  theo- 
h'gical  literature  much  beyond  Zeller’s 
Vorirdge  of  “a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago”  or  Ritschl’s  writings  of  ”  nearly 
forty  years  ago,”  he  will  not  find  him¬ 
self  countenanced  by  Church  historians 
in  Germany  in  his  contempt  for  the  re¬ 
cent  contributions  of  English  scholars  to 
Early  Church  History.  However,  it  is 
the  more  easy  for  me  to  waive  all  differ¬ 
ences  of  this  nature  with  Mrs.  Ward  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unecessary  for  me  to  look  be¬ 
yond  her  article  for  its  own  refutation. 
Her  main  contention,  or  that  at  least  for 
which  Professor  Huxley  appeals  to  her, 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  rationalistic  movement  of 
Germany  has  been  defeated  in  the  sphere 
of  New  Testament  criticism,  and  she 
selects  more  particularly  for  her  pretest 
a  recent  statement  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  that  this  criticism,  and  particularly 
the  movement  led  by  Baur,  is  ”  an  at¬ 
tack  which  has  failed.”  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
himself  ;  but  I  would  only  ask  what  is 
the  evidence  which  Mrs.  Ward  adduces 
to  the  contrary  ?  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words — a  prophecy  and  a  ro¬ 
mance.  She  does  not  adduce  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Tubingen  school,  which 
is  the  one  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with, 
did  not  fail  to  establish  its  specific 
contentions  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  says 
that  “  history  protested,”  and  she  goes 
on  to  prophesy  the  success  of  other 
speculations  which  arose  from  that  pro¬ 
test  ;  concluding  with  an  imaginary 
sketch,  like  that  with  which  Robert  Els- 
mere  ends,  of  a  ”  new  Reformation  pre¬ 
paring,  struggling  into  utterance  and 
being,  all  around  us.”  “It  is  close 
upon  us — it  is  prepared  by  all  the  forces 
of  history  and  mind — its  rise  sooner  or 
later  is  inevitable.  ”  This  is  prophecy, 
but  it  is  not  argument  ;  and  a  little  at¬ 
tention  to  Mrs.  Ward’s  own  statements 
will  exhibit  a  very  different  picture. 
The  Christian  representative  in  her  dia¬ 
logue  exclaims  : 

What  is  the  whole  history  of  German  criti¬ 
cism  but  a  series  of  brilliant  failures,  from 
Strauss  downward  ?  One  theorist  follows  an¬ 
other— now  Mark  is  uppermost  as  the  Ur- 
Evangelist,  now  Matthew — now  the  Synoptics 
are  sacrificed  to  St.  John,  now  St.  John  to  the 
Synoptics.  Baur  relegates  one  alter  another 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  second  century  because 
his  theory  cannot  do  with  them  in  the  first. 


Harnack  tells  you  that  Raur’s  theory  is  all 
wrong,  and  that  Thessalonians  and  Philippians 
must  go  back  again.  Volkmar  sweeps  together 
Gospels  and  Epistles  in  a  heap  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  second  century  as  the  earliest  date 
for  almost  all  of  them  ;  and  Dr.  Abbot,  who, 
as  we  are  told,  has  absorbed  all  the  learning 
of  the  Germans,  puts  Mark  before  70  A.D., 
Matthew  just  about  70  A.D.,  and  Luke  about 
80  A.D.  ;  Strauss’s  mythical  theory  is  dead 
and  buried  by  common  consent ;  Baur’s  ten- 
dency  theory  is  much  the  same  ;  Renan  will 
have  none  of  the  Tubingen  school ;  Volkmar 
is  already  antiquated  ;  and  Pfieiderer’s  fancies 
are  now  in  the  order  of  the  day. 

A  ^better  statement  could  hardly  be 
wanted  of  what  is  meant  by  an  attack 
having  failed,  and  now  let  the  reader 
observe  how  Merriman  in  the  dialogue 
meets  it.  Does  he  deny  any  of  those 
allegations?  Not  one.  “  Very  well,” 
he  says,  ”  let  us  leave  the  matter  there 
for  the  present.  Suppose  we  go  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  dwell  on  the  concessions  made  to  the 
newest  critical  school  of  Germany  by  a 
few  distinguished  English  divines  at  the 
last  Church  Congress.  I  must,  indeed, 
dispute  her  representation  of  that  rather 
one-sided  debate  as  amounting  to  “  a 
collapse  of  English  orthodoxy,”  or  as 
justifying  her  statement  that  “  the 
Church  of  England  practically  gives  its 
verdict”  in  favor,  for  instance,  of  the 
School  which  regards  the  Pentateuch  or 
the  Hexateuch  as  “  the  peculiar  product 
of  that  Jewish  religious  movement  which, 
beginning  with  Josiah,  .  .  .  yields  its 
final  fruits  long  after  the  exile.”  Not 
only  has  the  Church  of  England  given 
no  such  verdict,  but  German  criticism 
has  as  yet  given  no  such  verdict.  For 
example,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  one  of  the  first  Hebrew 
scholars  of  Germany,  Professor  Her¬ 
mann  Strack.  contained  in  the  valuable 
Handbook  of  the  Theological  Sciences, 
edited,  with  the  assistance  ot  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars,  by  Professor  Zock- 
ler,  I  find  at  p.  215  of  the  third  edition, 
published  this  year,  the  following  brief 
summary  of  what,  in  Dr.  Strack’ s  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  result  of  the  controversy  so 
far  : 

The  future  results  of  further  labors  in  the 
field  of  Pentateuch  criticism  cannot,  of  course, 
be  predicted  in  particulars.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  great  assent  which  the  view  of  Graf  and 
Wellhausen  at  present  enjoys,  we  are  neverthe¬ 
less  convinced  that  it  will  not  permanently  lead 
to  any  essential  alteration  in  the  conception 
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which  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  in  particular  of  the  work  of  Moses. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  result  will  certainly  re¬ 
main,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  composed 
by  Moses  himself,  but  was  compiled  by  later 
editors  from  various  original  sources.  .  .  . 
But  the  very  variety  of  these  sources  may  be 
applied  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

In  Other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr. 
Stiack  regards  it  as  established  that 
“  The  Law  of  Moses”  is  a  title  of  the 
same  character  as  ”  The  Psalms  of  Da¬ 
vid.”  the  whole  collection  being  denom¬ 
inated  from  its  principal  author.  But 
he  is  convinced  that  the  general  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  prevalent  school  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  which  involve  an 
entire  subversion  of  our  present  concep¬ 
tions  of  Old  Testament  history,  will  not 
be  maintained.  In  the  face  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  it  does  not  seem  presumptuous  to 
express  an  apprehension  that  the  younger 
school  of  Hebrew  scholars  in  England, 
of  whose  concessions  Mrs.  Ward  makes 
so  much,  have  gone  too  far  and  too  fast  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  from  what 
Dr.  St  rack  says — and  I  might  quote  also 
Delitzsch  and  Dillmann — that  it  is  much 
too  soon  to  assume  that  the  school  of 
whose  conquests  Mrs.  Ward  boasts  is 
supreme.  But,  even  supposing  it  were, 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  admitted 
and  undoubted  failures  on  the  other 
side,  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  crit¬ 
icism  ?  If  it  be  the  fact,  as  Mrs-  Ward 
does  not  deny,  that  not  only  Strauss’s 
but  Baur’s  theories  and  conclusions  are 
now  rejected  ;  if  it  has  been  proved  that 
Baur  was  entirely  wrong  in  supposing 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament 
books  were  late  productions,  written 
with  a  controversial  purpose,  what  is 
the  use  of  appealing  to  the  alleged  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  German  critics  in  another 
field  ?  If  Baur  is  confuted,  he  is  con¬ 
futed,  and  there  is  an  end  of  his  the¬ 
ories  ;  though  he  may  have  been  useful, 
as  rash  theorizers  have  often  been,  in 
stimulating  investigation.  In  the  same 
valuable  Handbook  of  Dr.  Zuckler’s, 
already  quoted,  I  find,  under  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Science  of  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  the  heading  (p.  15, 
vol.  i.  pt.  2),  ”  Result  of  the  controversy 
and  end  of  the  Tubingen  school.” 

The  Tubingen  school  (the  writer  concludes, 
p.  20)  could  not  but  fall  as  soon  as  its  assump¬ 
tions  were  recognized  and  given  up.  As  Hil- 


genfeld  confesses,  “  it  went  to  an  unjustifiable 
length,  and  inflicted  too  deep  wounds  on  the 
Christian  faith.  .  .  .  No  enduring  results  in 
matters  of  substance  have  been  produced  by  it.” 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  an  authorita¬ 
tive  German  Handbook  on  the  writer  to 
whom,  in  Merriman’s  opinion,  ”  we  owe 
all  that  we  really  knou^  at  the  present 
moment  about  the  New  Testament,”  as 
though  the  Christian  thought  and  life  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  had  produced 
no  knowledge  on  that  subject  ! 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Ward’s  comparison 
seems  to  me  to  point  in  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  direction. 

I  say  to  myself  it  has  taken  some  thirty  years 
for  German  critical  science  to  conquer  English 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  Old  Testament. 

.  .  .  How  much  longer  will  it  take  before  we 
feel  the  victory  of  the  same  science  .  .  .  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  Christian  origins  ? 

Remembering  that  the  main  movement 
of  New  Testament  criticism  in  Germany 
dates  not  thirty,  but  more  than  fifty 
years  back,  and  that  thirty  years  ago 
Baur’s  school  enjoyed  the  same  applause 
in  Germany  as  that  of  Wellhausen  does 
now,  does  it  not  seem  more  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  experience  and  with  probability 
to  anticipate  that,  as  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves,  with  longer  experience,  find  they 
had  been  too  hasty  in  following  Baur, 
so  with  an  equally  long  experience  they 
may  find  they  have  been  similarly  too 
hasty  in  accepting  Wellhausen  ?  The 
fever  of  revolutionary  criticism  on  the 
New  Testament  was  at  its  height  after 
thirty  years,  and  the  science  has  sub¬ 
sided  into  comparative  health  after 
twenty  more.  The  fever  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  now  at  its  height,  but  the  parallel  sug¬ 
gests  a  similar  return  to  a  mote  sober 
and  common-sense  state  of  mind.  The 
most  famous  name,  in  short,  of  German 
New  Testament  criticism  is  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  exploded  theories  ;  and  we  are 
asked  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this  undoubted 
fact  because  Mrs.  Ward  prophesies  a 
different  fate  for  the  name  now  most 
famous  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  I 
prefer  the  evidence  of  established  fact 
to  that  of  romantic  prophecy. 

But  these  observations  suggest  another 
consideration,  which  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  that  general  disparage¬ 
ment  of  English  theology  and  theologians 
which  Professor  Huxley  expresses  so 
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offensively,  and  which  Mrs.  Ward  en¬ 
courages.  She  and  Professor  Huxley 
talk  as  if  German  theology  were  all  ra¬ 
tionalistic  and  English  theology  alone 
conservative.  Professor  Huxley  invites 
his  readers  to  study  in  Mrs.  Ward’s 
article 

tbe  results  of  critical  investifration  as  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  among  those  theologians  who  are  men 
of  science  and  not  mere  counsel  for  creeds  ; 

and  he  appeals  to 

the  works  of  scholars  and  theologians  of  the 
highest  repute  in  the  only  two  countries,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  in  which,  at  the  present 
time,  professors  of  theology  are  to  be  found, 
whose  tenure  of  their  posts  does  not  depend 
upon  the  results  to  which  their  inquiries  lead 
them. 

Well,  passing  over  the  insult  to  theo¬ 
logians  in  ail  other  countries,  what  is 
the  consequence  of  this  freedom  in  Ger¬ 
many  itself  ?  Is  it  seen  that  all  learned 
and  distinguished  theologians  in  that 
country  are  of  the  opinions  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  Mrs.  Ward?  The  quota¬ 
tions  I  have  given  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  exact  contrary  is  the 
case.  If  any  one  wants  vigorous,  learned, 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  Professor 
Huxley  and  Mrs.  Ward,  Germany  is  the 
best  place  to  which  he  can  go  for  them. 
The  professors  and  theologians  of  Ger¬ 
many  who  adhere  substantially  to  the 
old  Christian  faith  are  at  least  as  numer¬ 
ous,  as  distinguished,  as  learned,  as  la¬ 
borious,  as  those  who  adhere  to  sceptical 
opinions.  What  is,  by  general  consent, 
the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive 
work  on  Christian  theology  and  Church 
history  which  the  last  two  generations 
of  German  divines  have  produced  ? 
Herzog's  Real  Encyclopd die  fur  protes- 
tantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  of  which 
the  second  edition,  in  eighteen  large  vol¬ 
umes,  was  completed  about  a  year  ago. 
But*it  is  edited  and  written  in  harmony 
with  the  general  belief  of  Protestant 
Christians.  Who  have  done  the  chief 
exegetical  work  of  the  last  two  genera¬ 
tions  ?  On  the  rationalistic  side,  though 
not  exclusively  so,  is  the  Kurzgef assies 
exegetisches  Handhuch,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  present  time,  Dillmann  rep¬ 
resents  an  opposition  to  the  view  of 
Wellhausen  respecting  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  on  the  other  side  we  have  Meyer  on 
the  New  Testament — almost  the  stand¬ 
ard  work  on  the  subject — K.cil  and  De- 


litzsch  on  the  Old  Testament  and  a 
great  part  of  the  New,  Lange’s  immense 
Bibelwerk,  and  the  valuable  Kurzge- 
fassler  Kommeniar  on  the  whole  Scrip¬ 
ture,  including  the  Apocrypha,  now  in 
course  of  publication  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Strack  and  Zockler. 
The  Germans  have  more  time  for  theo¬ 
retical  investigations  than  English  theo¬ 
logians,  who  generally  have  a  great  deal 
of  practical  work  to  do  ;  and  German 
professors,  in  their  numerous  universi¬ 
ties,  in  great  measure  live  by  them. 
But  it  was  by  German  theologians  that 
Baur  was  refuted  ;  it  is  by  German  He¬ 
braists  like  Strack  that  Wellhausen  and 
Kuenen  are  now  being  best  resisted. 
When  Professor  Huxley  and  Mrs.  VVard 
would  leave  an  impression  that,  because 
German  theological  chairs  are  not 
shackled  by  articles  like  our  own,  there¬ 
fore  the  best  (retman  thought  and  criti¬ 
cism  is  on  the  rationalistic  side,  they 
are  conveying  an  entirely  prejudiced 
representation  of  the  facts.  The  effect 
of  the  German  system  is  to  make  every¬ 
thing  an  open  question  ;  as  though  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  settled  system 
of  the  spiritual  universe,  and  no  estab¬ 
lished  facts  in  Christian  history  ;  and 
thus  to  enable  any  man  of  great  ability 
with  a  sceptical  turn  to  unsettle  a  gener¬ 
ation  and  leave  the  edifice  of  belief  to 
be  built  up  again.  But  the  edifice  is 
built  up  again,  and  Germans  take  as 
large  a  part  in  rebuilding  it  as  in  under¬ 
mining  it.  Because  Professor  Huxley 
and  Mrs.  Ward  can  quote  great  German 
names  on  one  side,  let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  just  as  able  German  names  can 
be  quoted  on  the  other  side.  Take,  for 
instance,  Harnack,  to  whom  Mrs.  Ward 
appeals,  and  whose  History  of  Dogmas 
Professor  Huxley  quotes.  Harnack 
himself,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  his 
science,  pays  an  honorable  tribute  to 
the  late  eminent  divine  Thomasius, 
whose  History  of  Dogmas  has  just  been 
republished  after  his  death,  and  who 
wrote  in  the  devoutest  spirit  of  the 
Lutheran  communion.  Of  course  Har¬ 
nack  regards  his  point  of  view  as  narrow 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  he  adds  that 
"  equally  great  are  the  valuable  qualities 
of  this  work  in  particular,  in  regard  of 
its  exemplarily  clear  exposition,  its  em¬ 
inent  learning,  and  the  author’s  living 
comprehension  of  religious  problems.’^ 
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A  man  who  studies  the  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology  in  Harnack  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  Thomasius  will  do  no  justice  to 
his  subject. 

But,  says  Mrs.  Ward,  there  is  no  real 
historical  apprehension  in  the  orthodox 
writers,  whether  of  Germany  or  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  whole  problem  is  one  of 
“  historical  translation."  Every  state¬ 
ment,  every  apparent  miracle,  every¬ 
thing  different  from  daily  experience, 
must  be  translated  into  the  language  of 
that  experience,  or  else  we  have  not  got 
real  history.  But  this,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  under  an  ingenious  disguise,  is 
only  the  old  method  of  assuming  that 
nothing  really  miraculous  can  have  hap¬ 
pened,  and  that  therefore  everything 
which  seems  supernatural  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  into  the  natural.  In  other 
words,  it  is  once  more  begging  the  whole 
question  at  issue.  Mrs.  Ward  accuses 
orthodox  writers  of  this  fallacy  ;  but  it 
is  really  her  own.  Merriman  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  saying  that  he  learned  from 
his  Oxford  teachers  that 

it  was  imperatively  right  to  endeavor  to  disen¬ 
tangle  miracle  from  history,  the  marvellous 
from  the  real,  in  a  document  of  the  fourth,  or 
third,  or  second  century  ;  .  .  .  but  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  New  Testament,  however  marvel¬ 
lous  and  however  apparently  akin  to  what  sur¬ 
rounds  them  on  either  side,  were  to  be  treated 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  In 
the  one  case  there  must  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  historian  to  discover  the  historical  under 
the  miraculous,  ...  in  the  other  case  there 
must  be  a  desire,  a  strong  “  affection,”  on  the 
part  of  the  theologian  toward  proving  the  mir¬ 
aculous  to  be  historical. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
point  of  view  of  Christian  science.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  any  occurrence,  anywhere,  can 
be  explained  by  natural  causes,  there  is 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  ought  to  be 
so  explained  ;  for  though  a  natural  ef¬ 
fect  may  be  due  in  a  given  case  to  super¬ 
natural  action,  it  is  a  fixed  rule  of  phi¬ 
losophizing,  according  to  Newton,  that 
we  should  not  assume  unknown  causes 
when  known  ones  suffice  But  the 
whole  case  of  the  Christian  reasoner  is 
that  the  records  of  the  New  Testament 
defy  any  attempt  to  explain  them  by 
natural  causes-  The  German  critics 
Hase,  Strauss,  Baur,  Hausrath,  Keim, 
all  have  made  the  attempt,  and  each,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  others,  and  finally  of 
Pfieiderer,  has  offered  an  insufficient 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  case  of 


the  Christian  is  not  that  the  evidence 
ought  not  to  be  explained  naturally,  and 
translated  into  everyday  experience,  but 
that  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  Mrs.  Ward 
who  assumes  beforehand  that  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  by  that  learned  scholar  and 
able  writer.  Dr.  Edersheira,  whose  re¬ 
cent  loss  is  so  much  to  be  deplored, 
does  not  ‘‘  translate'  ’  all  the  G  ispel  nar¬ 
ratives  into  natural  occurrences,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  essentially  bad  history.  The 
story  has  been  the  same  throughout. 
The  whole  German  critical  school  from 
the  venerable  Karl  Hase — and  much  as 
I  differ  from  his  conclusions,  1  cannot 
mention  without  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
gratitude  the  name  of  that  great  scholar, 
the  veteran  of  all  these  controversies, 
whose  Leben  Jesu,  published  several 
years  before  Strauss  was  heard  of,  is 
still  perhaps  the  most  valuable  book  of 
reference  on  the  subject — all,  from  that 
eminent  man  downward,  have  by  their 
own  repeated  confession  started  from 
the  assumption  tnat  the  miraculous  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  Gospels  must, 
by  some  device  or  other,  be  so  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  explain  it  away.  “  Affec¬ 
tion’’  there  is  and  ought  to  be  in  ortho¬ 
dox  writers  for  venerable,  profound,  and 
consoling  beliefs  ;  but  they  start  from 
no  such  invincible  prejudice,  and  they 
are  pledged  by  their  principles  to  accept 
whatever  interpretation  may  be  really 
most  consonant  with  the  facts. 

I  have  only  one  word  to  say,  finally, 
in  reply  to  Professor  Huxley.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  always  ad¬ 
vocated  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  diffusion  of  its  study  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  but  I  must  say  that  he  goes  to 
work  in  a  very  strange  way  in  order  to 
promote  this  result.  If  he  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  people  that  the  Gos¬ 
pels  are  untrustworthy  collections  of 
legends,  made  by  unknown  authors, 
that  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  were  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  "  a  strange  man,’’  who  had  no 
sound  capacity  for  judging  of  evidence, 
or.  with  Mrs.  Ward’s  friends,  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  late  forgery  of  Jewish 
scribes,  I  do  not  think  the  people  at 
large  would  be  likely  to  follow  his  well- 
meant  exhortations-  But  I  venture  to 
remind  him  that  the  English  Church  has 
anticipated  his  anxiety  in  this  matter. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  by  one  of  the 
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greatest  strokes  of  real  government  ever 
exhibited,  the  public  reading  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  imposed  upon  English¬ 
men  ;  and  by  the  public  reading  of  the 
Lessons  on  Sunday  alone,  the  chief  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible,  from  first  to  last, 
have  become  stamped  upon  the  minds 
of  English  speaking  people  in  a  degree 
in  which,  as  the  Get  mans  themselves 
acknowledge.*  they  are  far  behind  us. 
He  has  too  much  reason  for  his  lament 
over  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented 
by  the  intestine  quarrels  of  Churchmen 
ever  matters  of  mete  ceremonial.  But 
when  he  argues  from  this  that  the  clergy 
of  our  day  "  can  have  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  old  evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  ‘  open  Bible,’  ”  he  might  have  re¬ 
membered  that  our  own  generation  of 
English  divines  has,  by  the  labor  of 
years,  endeavored  at  all  events,  whether 


successfully  or  not,  to  place  the  most 
correct  version  possible  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
people.  1  agree  with  him  most  cordially 
in  seeing  in  the  wide  diffusion  and  the 
unprejudiced  study  of  that  sacred  vol¬ 
ume  the  best  security  for  “  true  religion 
and  sound  learning.”  It  is  in  the  open 
Bible  of  England,  in  the  general  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  with  it,  that  the  chief 
obstacle  has  been  found  to  the  spread 
of  the  fantastic  critical  theories  by 
which  he  is  fascinated  ;  and,  instead  of 
Englishmen  translating  the  Bible  into 
the  language  of  their  natural  experi¬ 
ences,  it  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  translate  them  and  their  expeii- 
ences  into  a  higher  and  a  supernatural 
region. — Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  BRIGHT. 

BY  R.  W.  DALE,  LL.D. 


It  may  be  too  early  as  yet  to  trust 
ourselves  to  determine  what  rank  will 
be  permanently  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright 
among  English  statesmen.  Our  grief 
for  his  loss  is  too  fresh  to  allow  us  to 
form  a  just  and  measured  estimate  of 
his  public  services.  Although  his  ill¬ 
ness  was  protracted  through  many 
months,  and  although  early  last  autumn 
it  had  become  certain  that  he  would 
never  again  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  his  death  came  upon  the  nation 
as  a  surprise  and  a  shock.  His  place  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country  was 
unique  :  now  that  it  has  become  vacant 
it  cannot  be  filled.  It  is  not  merely  an 
eminent  statesman  that  has  passed  away  ; 
a  great  and  original  force  has  disap¬ 
peared.  which  for  more  than  forty  years 
contributed  to  form  the  political  temper 
and  direct  the  political  action  of  the 
people  of  England.  But  while  it  must 
be  left  to  the  next  generation  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  final  judgment  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Bright 
has  rendered  to  his  country,  there  need 


*  See  the  preface  to  Riehm's  HandwdrUr- 
ituk. 


be  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  pro¬ 
found  impression  which  his  great  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  have  made  upt-n  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

To  those  who  had  known  Mr.  Bright 
by  his  public  reputation  only,  it  was 
often  a  surprise  to  discover,  when  they 
met  him  in  private,  how  gentle  he  could 
be  in  his  speech  and  temper,  and  how 
courteous  and  gracious  in  his  manners. 
There  was  nothing  rugged  about  him, 
nothing  coarse-  Occasionally,  indeed, 
he  was  brusque  and  peremptory  in  his 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  his  speeches  ; 
and,  if  he  was  provoked  to  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  was  strenuous  and  sometimes 
stern.  But  he  did  not  care  to  be  always 
fighting,  and  when  he  had  taken  off  his 
armor  he  could  be  as  playful  as  a  child 
and  as  charming  as  a  woman.  On  the 
platform  the  volcano  might  have  been 
fiercely  active  ;  an  hour  after  he  had 
done  speaking,  the  mountain  which  had 
poured  forth  streams  of  angry  fire  was 
covered  to  the  very  crater  with  vines 
and  flowers.  Some  men  in  their  com¬ 
bative  moods  show  great  strength,  but 
in  their  kindly  hours  their  strength  dis¬ 
appears.  They  seem  to  lapse  into  a 
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more  gracious  temper  when  their  force 
is  spent,  and  then  they  are  positively 
weak.  With  Mr.  Bright  the  strength 
was  alwa>  8  present.  It  was  always  ap¬ 
parent  that  beneath  the  gentleness  and 
the  kindliness  there  were  foundations  of 
granite. 

He  had  a  robust  conscience.  He 
cared  for  plain  and  homely  virtues.  He 
had  an  intellectual  and  moral  scorn  for 
the  subtleties  of  casuistry.  For  him 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong  was 
strongly  and  firmly  marked  ;  on  one 
side  there  was  light,  and  on  the  other 
daikncss.  He  had  no  eye  for  the  fine 
gradations  with  which  to  men  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genius  and  culture  good  shades 
off  into  evil.  There  was  a  noble  auster¬ 
ity  in  him.  This  austerity  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  part,  of  his  temperament,  in 
part  of  the  traditions  and  manners  of 
that  remarkable  religious  society  into 
which  he  was  born,  and  from  which  he 
never  separated  ;  but  it  was  the  result, 

I  think,  in  part,  of  a  noble  moral  aus¬ 
terity  in  his  conception  of  God. 

Although  his  speeches  are  penetrated 
with  a  religious  spirit,  and  contain 
many  passages  which  deiive  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  splendor  from  the  recognition 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  order  which 
environs  the  conflicts  and  vicissitudes, 
the  misery  and  injustice  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
Mr.  Bright  gave  explicit  expression  in 
public  to  his  deep  religious  faith.  But 
there  must  be  many  still  living  who 
heard  his  first  words  spoken  to  a  public 
meeting  of  his  Birmingham  constituents, 
and,  though  they  were  spoken  thirty 
years  ago,  none  who  heard  them  can 
have  forgotten  them.  He  had  recently 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness.  He 
had  been  returned  for  Birmingham  in 
his  absence,  and  some  time  passed  be¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  meet  us.  The  Town 
Hall  was  densely  crowded.  Mr.  Bright 
had  rarely  spoken  in  Birmingham,  and 
his  constituents  were  eager  to  hear  him. 
When  he  rose  to  speak  there  was  im¬ 
mense  excitement ;  the  passionate  and 
prolonged  cheering  was  renewed  again 
and  again,  and  seemed  as  though  it 
would  never  cease.  In  his  first  words 
he  told  us  that  it  was  nearly  three  years 
since  he  had  been  permitted — since  he 
had  been  able — to  stand  upon  any  pub¬ 
lic  platform,  and  that,  during  that  peri¬ 


od,  he  had  passed  through  a  new  and  a 
great  experience.  From  apparent  health 
he  had  been  brought  down  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  weakness  exceeding  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  little  child,  in  which  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  nor  converse  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  without  dis¬ 
tress  and  without  peril  ;  and  from  that 
condition,  by  degrees  so  fine  as  to  be 
imperceptible  to  himself,  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  comparative  health  in 
which  we  then  beheld  him.  And  then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added  :  “  In  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  this,  is  it  wrong  in  me  to 
acknowledge  here,  in  the  presence  of 
you  all,  with  reverent  and  thankful 
heart,  the  signal  favor  which  has  been 
extended  to  me  by  the  Great  Supreme  ?” 
The  hush  which  had  fallen  on  the  vast 
and  excited  assembly  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  deepened  into  awe.  Most 
of  us,  I  suppose,  had  come  expecting 
an  eloquent  and  vehement  appeal  for 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  adult 
Englishmen  who  were,  at  that  time,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  political  franchise,  and 
denied  all  direct  and  constitutional  con¬ 
trol  over  the  legislation  and  policy  of 
their  country.  We  had  expected  a  fierce 
assault  on  the  “obstinacy”  and  ”  in¬ 
iquity”  of  the  defenders  of  what  the 
orator  afterward  described  as  ”  the 
fabric  of  privilege  but  the  storms  of 
political  passion  were  for  a  moment 
stilled  ;  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  and  some 
of  us,  perhaps,  rebuked  ourselves  in  the 
words  of  the  patriarch,  “  Surely,  the 
Lord  is  in  this  pl^ce,  and  I  knew  it  not.” 

In  private  he  was  also  reticent — per¬ 
haps  too  .'reticent,  as  is  the  manner  of 
most  devout  Englishmen — on  religious 
subjects.*  But  when  he  spoke — as  he 
did  occasionally — on  the  great  objects 
of  faith,  and  on  the  deeper  experiences 
of  the  heart,  it  was  with  a  simplicity  and 
depth  of  feeling  which  showed  how  large 
and  constant  a  place  they  held  in  his 
thought  and  life.  He  used  to  talk  of 
his  favorite  religious  books ;  one  of 
these  was  ”  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ists,”  by  Mr.  Row  ;  another  was 


*  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  reticence  secularizes  our  public  life  that, 
in  the  speeches  delivered  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
death,  there  was  no  reference,  as  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  to  his  religious  earnestness. 
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“  Catholic  Thoughts  on  the  Bible,”  by 
Mr.  Myers.  Copies  of  these  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  his  friends.  His 
faith,  I  believe,  was  largely  due  to  the 
religious  .influences  which  surrounded 
him  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  to 
those  silent  hours  which  he  had  spent 
in  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  at  Roch¬ 
dale  waiting  on  God.  But  it  was  greatly 
deepened  and  strengthened  after  he 
reached  manhood.  During  one  of  Mr. 
Blight’s  early  visits  to  Birmingham,  he 
told  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  a  quiet  Sunday  evening,  that  some 
years  previously  the  late  Benjamin  See- 
bohm  had  believed  himself  divinely 
called  to  undertake  a  religious  mission 
jto  the  ‘‘  meetings”  and  families  of 
Friends  in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty  he  had 
visited  One  .\sh.  Mr.  Seebohm  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  purity  and 
simplicity  of  nature,  of  deep  devoutness 
and  unusual  spiritual  power.  The  di¬ 
rectness,  earnestness,  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude,  and  spiritual  wisdom  of  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Blight  produced  a 
profound  and  enduring  impression. 
Mr.  Bright  was  already  engaged  in  se¬ 
vere  and  exciting  political  struggles  ; 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  re¬ 
garded  him  with  an  enthusiasm  of  ad¬ 
miration,  tens  of  thousands  with  un¬ 
measured  hostility  and  distrqst  ;  but, 
through  God’s  grace,  the  words  of  his 
venerable  and  saintly  guest  went  home 
to  him,  and  in  the  central  depths  of  his 
life  new  springs  were  opened,  which 
never  ceased  to  flow.  The  lofty  and 
mystic  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  dispenses  with  priests  and  sacra¬ 
ments  and  all  inferior  aids  to  fellowship 
with  God,  and  claims  for  the  humblest 
of  men  the  light  and  life  of  the  Spirit, 
sometimes  leads  those  who  have  received 
it  to  attribute  inadequate  worth  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  For,  is  not  God  as  near  to  man 
in  our  time  as  in  any  time  gone  by  ?  Have 
not  we,  too,  direct  access  to  the  Eter¬ 
nal  ?  In  reporting  to  my  friend  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  upon  him  by  Mr.  See- 
bohm’s  visit,  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  have 
implied  that  he  had  not  wholly  escaped 
this  danger.  I  had  always,  he  said — I 
quote  the  substance  of  his  words,  their 
ioitn  has  perished — 1  had  always  de¬ 


lighted  in  the  Bible  ;  I  had  delighted  in 
its  noble  English,*  in  its  magnificent 
poetry,  and  in  the  lofty  morals  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  but  I  had  not  so  fully 
discovered  in  it  a  divine  revelation  to 
every  man  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
I  could  fully  rely.  He  then  went  on  to 
speak  with  great  clearness  and  force  of 
the  comfort  of  a  Arm  faith  in  our  Lord, 
and  of  the  wonderful  teaching  contained 
in  the  four  Gospels.  From  the  time  of 
that  memorable  conversation  he  was 
brought  more  fully  under  the  personal 
power  of  Christ,  and  found  rest  and 
strength  in  His  infinite  mercy  and  love.f 

The  reverence  with  which  it  was  his 
habit  to  speak  of  God  was  very  impres¬ 
sive.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had 
known  the  fear — the  fear  in  which  there 
is  no  terror,  and  which,  instead  of  para¬ 
lyzing  the  soul,  nerves  it  to  the  highest 
exertion  of  its  moral  energy  and  to  the 
most  courageous  endurance — the  fear 
which  has  fllled  the  hearts  of  prophets 
and  saints  when  in  solitary  hours  they 
have  seen  the  glory  of  God,  and  have 
learned  that  already,  and  during  this 
earthly  life,  God  is  always  near.  To 

*  On  a  later  visit  to  the  friend  who  reported 
this  conversation  to  me,  Mr.  Bright  received 
a  handsome  copy  of  the  Revfsed  Version. 
While  he  was  writing  an  acknowledgment  to 
the  giver,  he  looked  up,  and  remarked,  "  I  do 
not  think  the  Revisers  understood  English  as 
well  as  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  however  much  better  they  may  have  un¬ 
derstood  Greek.” 

f  This  conversation  was  with  Mr.  Alderman 
White,  by  whom  it  was  recently  repotted  to 
me.  Mr.  White  permits  me  to  use  it  in  this 
paper.  Mr.  Bright  was  staying  at  the  time 
with  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  and  this  fixes  its  date 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  connection  with 
Birmingham.  The  exact  date  of  Mr.  See- 
bohm’s  visit  to  Rochdale  is  uncertain  ;  but 
according  to  Mr.  White’s  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  account  of  it,  it  must  have  been  some 
time  after  Mr.  Bright  became  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
and  may  even  have  been  as  late  as  the  Crimean 
War.  Mr.  White,  employing  a  word  which  I 
believe  is  much  in  use  among  the  Friends,  em¬ 
phasized  the  ”  tenderness”  with  which,  on 
that  evening,  he  opened  his  heart  in  relation 
to  these  great  topics.  To  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  CoNTEMPOKARY,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Alderman  White  is  well  known, 
not  in  Birmingham  alone,  but  all  over  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  devotion  which  he  has  shown  in 
many  good  works,  and  especially  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  establishing  Sunday  morning  schools 
for  adults — a  movement  which  largely  owes 
its  extraordinary  success  to  Mr.  White’s  energy 
and  zeal. 
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him  God  was  infinitely  great  and  august ; 
the  will  of  God  was  one  with  the  eternal 
law  of  righteousness — commanding  obe¬ 
dience  and  submission,  whatever  may 
be  the  cost — not  to  be  resisted,  not  to 
be  forgotten,  either  by  individual  men 
or  nations,  except  at  their  infinite  peril. 
And,  as  I  have  said,  the  noble  austerity 
of  his  moral  and  political  life  was,  in 
part,  the  result  of  the  noble  moral  aus¬ 
terity  of  his  conception  of  God. 

For  very  many  years  Mr.  Bright  was 
assailed  incessantly  and  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  vehemence  and  rancor,  as  an  in¬ 
cendiary  agitator  who  provoked  the  poor 
U)  regard  the  rich  with  envy,  jealousy, 
and  hatred  ;  as  a  reckless  demagogue 
who  wished  to  destroy  all  those  ancient 
institutions  which  had  made  England 
great  ;  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  his  country  ;  as  a 
traitor  who  cared  nothing  for  her  safety 
and  honor.  Now  that  the  stormiest  of 
those  stormy  times  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
mote  to  be  recalled  without  bitterness 
and  passion,  even  those  who  were  Mr. 
Bright's  most  loyal  supporters  may  see 
that  it  was  natural,  perhaps  inevitable, 
that  he  should  have  been  regarded  as  a 
revolutionist.  For,  during  the  greater 
part  of  hi's  political  life,  he  was  the 
strenuous  assailant  of  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  were  protected  by  the  inter¬ 
ests,  by  the  affections,  by  the  convic¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  traditions  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  and  most  powerful  classes  in  the 
State. 

He  became  known  by  the  energy  and 
vehemence  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Corn  Laws.  He  did  not  merely  argue 
against  them  as  economically  tndefensi- 
ble  ;  he  denounced  them  as  criminal. 
He  insisted  that  while  they  enriched  the 
landholders  they  impoverished  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  he  attributed  to  them  a  large 
part  of  the  misery  from  which  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  both  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  and  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  were  suffering.  But  the  Corn 
Laws  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  and 
the  social  and  political  influence  of  the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy.  If  that  influence  was  broken 
— if  it  was  very  much  diminished — the 
growing  political  power  of  the  great 
towns  would  be  unchecked  ;  and  the 
economic  change — so  men  believed — 


would  be  the  prelude  of  political  dis¬ 
asters.  After  the  Corn  Laws  were  re¬ 
pealed,  the  next  great  agitation  in  which 
Mr  Bright  engaged  was  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise  ;  and  this  was  re¬ 
garded  with  terror  by  the  same  classes 
in  the  State  that  had  opposed  Free 
Trade  in  corn.  No  great  harm  had 
come  from  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
which  granted  a  vote  to  ten-pound 
householders  and  gave  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  Midlands 
and  in  the  North.  The  throne  was  still 
secure.  Property  and  life  were  as  sacred 
as  they  had  ever  been.  The  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  advancing 
under  the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  But 
what  might  not  be  feared  if  all  adult 
householders,  or  even  all  six-pound 
householders,  were  added  to  the  regis¬ 
ter  ?  When  Mr.  Bright  was  first  re¬ 
turned  for  Birmingham  the  constituency 
numbered  about  8000  ;  only  one  house¬ 
holder  in  five  or  six  had  the  franchise. 
It  was  contended  thet  to  give  a  vote  to 
those  who  were  not  prosperous  enough 
to  pay  ten  pounds  a  year  rent  would  be 
the  certain  ruin  of  the  country  ;  that  it 
would  confer  dangerous  political  power 
on  the  idlest,  the  most  improvident,  and 
the  most  vicious  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  entrust 
the  franchise  even  to  the  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious  poor  ;  that  they  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  political  knowledge  to  use  it  wisely  ; 
and  that  they  would  be  under  strong 
temptation  to  endeavor  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  at  the  cost  of  the  wealthier  classes 
of  the  community.  The  fears  were  gen¬ 
uine,  however  ill-founded ;  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bright  was  a  name  of  ter¬ 
ror.  He  was  also  hostile  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  existed  in  England  for 
many  centuries  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  While  he  was  still  a  youth 
he  had  stood  on  a  tombstone  in  Roch¬ 
dale  Churchyard  and  denounced  Church 
Rates.  In  his  maturer  life  he  was  a 
frank  and  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
policy  of  Disestablishment.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  system  of  patronage  under 
which  the  clergy  are  appointed  to  their 
livings.  He  condemned  the  presence 
of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  ot  Lords. 
He  protested  against  the  legal  apprupii- 
ation  of  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
Church  whose  worship  has  been  forsaken 
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hy  a  majority  of  the  nation.  Every 
measure  for  removing  the  legal  disabil¬ 
ities  imposed  on  Dissenters  received  his 
support.  And  so  he  was  branded  as 
the  enemy  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  as 
well  as  of  all  that  is  most  venerable  and 
stately,  in  our  ancient  institutions.  In 
his  advocacy  of  other  political  measures, 
such  as  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws 
and  the  abolition  or  reform  of  the  Game 
Laws,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  eneigy 
with  which  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  great  changes  in  Irish  policy,  he  also 
came  into  sharp  and  incessant  collision 
with  those  who  desired  to  maintain  the 
ancient  order. 

In  his  foreign  policy  he  had  the  same 
opponents — strengthened,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  by  the  alliance  of  other  classes 
in  the  State.  Of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  for  many  years  exerted 
an  extraordinary  personal  fascination 
on  the  country,  Mr.  Bright  was  a  re¬ 
lentless  enemy  ;  and,  as  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  claimed  to  represent  and  support 
the  authority  of  England  in  controlling 
and  modifying  the  policy  of  European 
States,  Mr.  Blight  was  condemned  as 
unfriendly  to  the  greatness  and  power 
of  his  country.  He  lost  his  seat  for 
Manchester  because  he  condemned  the 
war  with  China  and  with  Russia.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  great  conflict  in  the  United 
States  he  had  to  renew  the  battle  with 
his  old  opponents,  though  they  were 
reinforced  by  the  alliance  of  some  Lib¬ 
eral  politicians  with  whom,  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  domestic  policy,  he  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  ;  and  it  was  largely  owing 
to  the  courage  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  pleaded  fur  the  North,  and  the  last¬ 
ing  unity  of  the  great  Republic,  that  the 
Confederacy  was  not  recognized  by  the 
English  Government.  From  first  to 
last,  during  the  tempestuous  period  of 
his  political  life,  he  had  against  him  the 
immense  majority  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  of  the  country  gentry,  and  of  the 
wealthier  middle-classes.  It  was  not 
unnatural,  therefore,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable,  that  he 
should  be  called  a  Revolutionist  ;  and 
since  he  protested  strongly  against  a 
foreign  policy,  which  commanded  great 
popular  enthusiasm,  it  was  not  unnat¬ 
ural,  perhaps  it  was  inevitable,  that  he 
should  be  called  a  traitor  to  the  honor 
of  England. 
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But  he  was  never  a  revolutionary 
politician.  He  never  had  any  sym¬ 
pathy,  intellectual  or  moral,  with  those 
political  theorists  who  are  eager  to 
break  up  the  settled  order  of  States, 
and  to  reconstruct  political  institutions 
on  the  basis  of  the  abstract  rights  of 
man.  He  had  as  little  faith  as  Edmund 
Burke  in  “  paper  constitutions.”  The 
make  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  mural 
seriousness,  prevented  him  from  desir¬ 
ing  violent  political  catastrophes.  His 
policy  was  always  a  policy  of  orderly 
and  peaceful  progress.  It  was  his  con¬ 
viction  that  only  as  the  political  beliefs 
and  the  political  temper  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  changed  can  there  be 
any  real  and  enduring  change  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.  He  had  a  true  historic 
sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  national 
life.  He  saw  that,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  sure  approach  to  a  wiser  and  happier 
political  or  social  order,  we  must  begin 
where  we  ate  ;  that  every  advance  must 
be  from  the  point  which  we  have  already 
reached  ;  that  the  past  history  of  the 
nation  has  determined  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  its  present  condition 
determines  both  the  measure  and  the 
kind  of  progress  which  is  attainable  in 
the  immediate  future.  And  so  it  was 
his  habit  to  claim  to  be,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a  conservative  politi¬ 
cian.  He  saw  that  the  noble  stream  of 
English  freedom  had  been  widening  and 
deepening  for  many  centuries  ;  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  turn  it  out  of  its  old 
course.  All  that  he  wished  to  do  was 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impeded 
its  how,  and  to  give  it  a  broader  chan¬ 
nel,  that  it  might  receive  those  new  af¬ 
fluents  which  had  their  springs  in  new 
conditions  of  the  national  life. 

The  charge  that  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  “  honor”  of  England  rested  on  two 
grounds.  He  regarded  war  with  the 
deepest  abhorrence.  He  could  admire 
the  personal  qualities  of  great  soldiers  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of 
sympathizing  with  the  pride  of  nations 
in  their  military  glory.  When  he 
thought  of  battle-fields  his  imagination 
was  filled  with  horror  by  the  agonies  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and  he  saw 
thousands  of  darkened  and  desolate 
homes  in  which  widows  and  oiphans 
weie  mourning  for  their  dead.  He  re¬ 
garded  with  severe  moral  condemnation 
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the  anger,  and  distrust,  and  mutual 
hatred  which  separated  nations  whose 
duty  and  highest  interest  was  to  live  in 
ptace  and  in  the  exchange  of  friendly 
services.  He  deplored  the  paralysis 
which  great  wars  inflicted  on  industry 
— a  paralysis  which  ruined  the  fortunes 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and 
caused  immense  misery  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  He  was  fiercely 
indignant  at  the  heavy  burdens  which 
the  wars  of  past  generations  have  im¬ 
posed  on  this  country,  and  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  taxation  which  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  annual  charge  of  the  public 
debt. 

He  refused,  indeed,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  ever  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  as  containing  a  law  which 
in  the  present  moral  condition  of  man¬ 
kind  can  be  a  law  to  statesmen.  His 
position  was  defined  in  one  of  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  connection  with  Birmingham. 

**  Unless  you  can  come  to  the  time  when 
men,  in  obedience,  as  they  believe,  to  the  will 
of  God,  will  submit  to  every  sacrifice,  I  do  not 
see  myself,  and  have  never  said,  how  war  can 
be  always  escaped.  I  know  that  when  I  preach 
the  doctrine  of  peace  you  are  told  I  do  not 
think  war  can  be  justified  or  ought  ever  to  be 
carried  on.  I  think  it  was  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  his,  I  would  say,  rather  ignorant  manner, 
who  said  that  what  people  of  my  opinion 
would  do  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  would  be 
to  bargain  with  the  invader  for  a  round  sum  if 
possible  to  get  him  to  go  home  again.  But 
what  I  say  with  regard  to  war,  speaking  of  it 
practically,  is  this — that  the  case  for  it  should 
be  clear  ;  not  a  case  supported  only  when  men 
are  half  crazy,  but  when  they  are  cool ;  that 
the  object  of  it  should  be  sufficient ;  that  the 
end  sought  for  should  be  peaceable  and  should 
be  just ;  and  that  there  should  be  some  com¬ 
pensation  for,  and  justification  of,  the  slaughter 
of  100,000  men.’* 

These  conditions  would  probably 
have  been  accepted  by  most  of  those 
who  supported  the  wats  which  Mr. 
Blight  regarded  as  ciiminal.  It  was  in 
the  application  of  them  that  differences 
of  opinion  aiose  and  were  inevitable. 
The  whole  temper  in  which  he  regarded 
war  was  different  fiom  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  And  so, 
when  the  blood  of  the  nation  was  hot¬ 
test,  and  men  of  all  ranks  and  condi¬ 
tions  were  passionately  resolved  to  break 
the  power  of  our  national  “  enemy,"  he 
was  insisting  that  a  wise  and  Christian 


statesmanship  would  regard  all  nations 
as  our  friends  ;  and,  when  news  of  vic¬ 
tory  came,  he,  instead  of  exulting  in  the 
"  glory,”  was  mourning  its  awful  cost. 

The  second  reason  which  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  caring  nothing  for 
the  honor  of  England,  was  his  settled 
conviction  that  nothing  but  evil  had 
come  from  the  forcible  intervention  of 
this  country  in  the  affairs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Continent.  He  thought  that  it 
was  no  part  of  our  business,  either  on 
our  own  authority  or  in  alliance  with 
other  Powers,  to  settle  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  believed  that  nations  should 
be  left  to  find  a  solution  for  their  own 
internal  difficulties  without  the  promise 
or  the  menace  of  the  armed  inteivention 
of  foreign  States  ;  and,  when  nations 
with  which  we  were  friendly  quarielled 
with  each  other,  he  thought  that  we 
were  exceeding  our  duty  if  we  took 
part  with  either.  It  is  unjust  to  say 
that  his  foreign  policy  was  a  policy  of 
selfishness.  Rightly  or  wrongly — and 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion — he  had  a  deep  and  immovable 
conviction  that,  as  a  rule  and  in  the 
long  run,  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries,  whatever  its  motive,  is 
mischievous.  He  regarded  with  no  ad¬ 
miration  and  no  pride  the  great  position 
in  Europe  which  England  held  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars ;  and  resisted 
every  attempt  to  resume  it.  Nor  did 
he  believe  that  uncivilized  races,  or 
races  with  a  civilization  different  from 
our  own,  are  to  be  civilized  after  our 
manner  and  Christianized,  by  taking 
possession  of  their  country  and  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  our  rule.  The  country 
which  they  occupy  is  theirs,  not  ours. 
We  recommend  neither  our  civilization 
nor  our  faith  by  depriving  them  of  it. 
And  he  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  "  little  wars"  in  which  we  are 
almost  incessantly  engaged  with  the 
tribes  which  are  living  immediately  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  are  commonly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  violence,  the  injustice,  or  the 
reckless  folly  of  our  own  people.  With 
these  views,  which  he  expressed  with 
the  most  resolute  vigor,  and  sometimes 
with  a  stern  severity,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  I  think,  that  he  was  charged  with 
caring  nothing  for  the  ”  honor’’  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  uniform  reply  was  a  simple 
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one  :  he  cared  for  her  righteousness  and 
peace. 

The  “  hurricanes  of  abuse”  which 
once  raged  against  him  have  long  ago 
been  still.  At  his  death  he  was  regarded 
with  reverence  by  the  whole  nation. 

This  immense  change  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Bright  is  commonly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  an  immense  change  in  the  po¬ 
litical  mind  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bright 
never  renounced,  he  never  modified,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  any  article  of 
his  political  creed.  But  it  is  alleged 
that,  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  very  far  in 
advance  of  both  of  the  great  political 
parties,  and  that,  while  he  remained 
stationary,  they  gradually  approached 
his  position,  and  at  last  reached  it. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  reappearance  of  Protectionist 
doctrines  under  a  new  name,  that  the  great 
body  of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
have  become  Free  Traders.  It  is  also 
true  that,  with  the  immense  extension 
of  the  suffrage  under  the  two  last  Re¬ 
form  Bills,  one  of  the  old  controversies 
between  the  two  great  political  parties 
has  been  finally  closed.  The  Crimean 
War  is  perhaps  condemned  as  strongly 
by  most  living  Englishmen  as  it  was 
condemned  by  Mr.  Bright  when  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  it  made  him  the  most  un¬ 
popular  man  in  England.  And,  as 
things  have  turned  out.  I  suppose  that 
those  who  were  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  the  Southern  States  are  grateful  that 
the  English  Government  refused  to 
recognize  their  independence. 

With  regard  to  particular  measures  of 
domestic  policy  which  Mr.  Bright  sup¬ 
ported  against  the  fiercest  hostility,  the 
country  has  come  to  be  of  his  mind. 
And  the  country  generally  has  also  come 
tu  be  of  his  mind  in  reference  to  partic¬ 
ular  questions  of  foreign  policy  on 
which  he  was  at  one  time  separated 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

But  I  have  some  hesitation  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  or  even  the  majority  of  either 
of  the  great  political  parties,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Mr.  Bright’s  characteristic  politi¬ 
cal  principles  or  inherited  his  character¬ 
istic  political  temper.  In  justifying  my 
hesitation  I  might  insist  that  Mr.  Bright 
believed  in  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  ;  it  is  not  certain  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  of  his  creed  has  been  finally  accepted 


either  by  Liberals  or  Conservatives ; 
that  it  has  been  finally  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  is  still  less 
certain.  I  might  insist  on  his  deep  and 
intense  abhorrence  of  war  ;  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  nation  generally  shares  his 
abhorrence,  or  would  condemn  wars 
which  he  would  regard  as  criminal.  I 
might  insist  on  his  views  concerning 
the  relations  of  England  to  her  colonies 
— views  which  he  expressed  with  uncom¬ 
promising  definiteness  and  vigor  in  the 
last  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
they  were,  I  suppose,  the  views  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  had  the  general 
concurrence  of  both  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  politicians.  Now  they  are  un¬ 
der  revision,  and  by  some  conspicuous 
statesmen  of  both  parties  they  are  re¬ 
jected  with  vehemence.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  something  deeper  and  more 
central,  something  which  entered  into 
the  very  fibre  and  substance  of  his  mind, 
and  which  controlled  his  political  views, 
not  on  one  subject  merely,  but  on  all 
subjects. 

The  political  creed  which  he  held 
when  he  entered  public  life,  and  which 
he  held  to  the  last,  was  in  formal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Radical  creed  of  the  first 
forty  years  of  this  century  ;  and  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  questions  he  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  and 
his  orthodox  successors.  But  the  moral 
austerity  in  his  conception  of  God  and 
in  his  personal  character,  of  which  I 
said  something  earlier  in  this  paper,  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  political  faith  and  in  his 
political  temperament,  and  exerted  a 
very  powerful  influence  on  his  opinions 
upon  all  questions  of  legislation  and 
policy. 

He  cared  supremely  for  the  industry, 
the  providence,  and  the  self-reliance  of 
the  individual  citizen.  Whatever  was 
likely,  in  his  judgment,  to  enfeeble  these 
severe  virtues,  he  regarded  with  appre¬ 
hension.  To  him  it  was  htst  of  all  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  State  should  deal  with 
the  people  as  a  community  of  men — not 
a  community  of  children  ;  should  do 
nothing  for  them  that  they  could  do  for 
themselves.  It  was  better,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  material  prosperity  and 
the  material  comfort  of  the  people 
should  advance  slowly,  as  the  result  of 
their  own  independent  efforts,  than  that 
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they  should  advance  more  rapidly  as  the 
result  of  the  interference  of  the  State. 
He  opposed  the  Factory  Acts,  because 
he  believed  that,  whatever  temporary 
evil  they  might  check,  they  would  not 
only  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  but  would  also  in¬ 
duce  among  the  people  the  habit  ( f  rel)- 
ing  on  the  State  rather  than  on  them¬ 
selves  for  the  protection  of  their  inter¬ 
ests.  He  advocated  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  for  many  reasons,  but 
partly  because  he  believed  that  to  trust 
political  power  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  would  discipline  them  to 
stif-respect,  and  that  a  sense  cf  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  fortunes  of  the  State 
would  contribute  to  the  development  of 
many  other  manly  virtues  ;  it  was  bet¬ 
ter,  he  thought,  that  they  should  some¬ 
times  make  grave  mistakes  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  own  affairs — and  suffer 
from  their  mistakes — than  that  they 
should  be  saved  from  suffering,  even  if 
that  were  possible,  by  being  treated  as 
children  whose  affairs  must  be  managed 
for  them  by  wiser  and  more  experienced 
persons.  His  Free  Trade  policy  was 
an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  He 
believed  that  the  agricultural  industry 
had  suffered  from  the  special  protection 
which  it  had  received  from  the  State  ; 
that  if  the  protection  were  withdrawn, 
farmers  would  show  more  self-reliance 
and  more  inventiveness  ;  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  traditional  and  im¬ 
perfect  methods  in  their  treatment  of 
the  land,  and  would  be  more  eager  to 
adopt  all  improvements.  He  would 
not,  1  imagine,  have  founded  his  policy 
on  the  scientiffc  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  but  I  think  that  he  substan¬ 
tially  believed  that  the  State  could  never 
disregard  that  law  without  inflicting  in¬ 
jury  both  on  the  material  interests  and 
the  moral  life  of  the  community. 

He  was  not  indifferent  to  human  mis¬ 
ery  ;  he  was  profoundly  affected  by  it  ; 
and  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  misery 
was  the  result  of  injustice,  he  was  moved 
to  passionate  indignation.  But  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  State  was,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  too  coarse  and  too  rigid  to  be  an 
efficient  instrument  for  the  gracious 
works  of  charity.  The  State  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  carefully  discriminating  between 
the  suffering  which  is  the  result  of  im¬ 
providence,  indolence,  and  vice,  and 


the  suffering  which  comes  upon  the  best 
of  men  through  misfortune.  Legis'ation 
intended  to  afford  direct  relief  to  large 
masses  of  people  it  would  be  his  instinct 
to  regard  with  distrust,  as  likely  to  les¬ 
sen  the  penalties  of  recklessness  and 
wrongdoing,  and  so  to  diminish  the  mo¬ 
tives  to  virtue.  It  is  for  churches,  it  is 
for  voluntary  organizations  of  charitable 
persons,  it  is  for  individual  men  and 
women  who  have  learned  their  kinship 
to  the  most  wretched — yes,  and  to  the 
most  vicious — of  mankind,  to  undertake 
the  tasks  for  which  the  State  is  incom¬ 
petent.  It  is  for  them  to  console  the 
sorrowful,  to  relieve  the  destitute,  to 
repair  the  fortunes  of  the  despairing. 
They  can  discriminate  as  the  law  can¬ 
not  ;  they  can  support  and  strengthen, 
as  the  law  cannot,  the  better  purposes 
of  those  who  are  suffering  through  their 
own  follies  and  vices,  but  who  now  de¬ 
sire  to  do  better.  They  can  rescue  and 
ennoble  the  man,  while  they  are  lessen¬ 
ing  the  hardships  of  his  condition. 
They  can  temper  justice  with  mercy. 
But  the  Slate — this,  I  think,  was  Mr. 
Bright’s  judgment — should  be  inflexibly 
just.  It  exists  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well.  It  has  fulfilled  its  duty  when 
it  has  instituted  such  laws,  and  so  ad¬ 
ministered  them,  that  it  can  say  to  all 
its  citizens,  “  What  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.” 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  in  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  State,  which  entered  into 
the  substance  of  all  Mr.  Bright’s  politi¬ 
cal  beliefs,  the  nation  has  come  to  be  of 
his  mind.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that 
either  of  the  great  political  parties  has 
come  to  be  of  his  mind.  We  are  re¬ 
pelled  rather  than  attracted  by  what  I 
have  called  the  moral  austerity  which 
characterized  Mr.  Bright’s  political 
faith.  We  are  not  more  sensitive  to 
suffering  than  he  was  ;  but  we  are  of 
weaker  fibre.  We  are  so  distressed  by 
suffering  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  cause,  we  are  impatient  to  remove  it. 
We  are  not  always  careful  to  remember 
that  suffering  may  be  only  a  symptom 
of  disease,  and  that,  unless  the  disease 
is  cured,  the  suffering,  though  it  may  be 
temporarily  lessened  or  removed,  will 
return  in  an  aggravated  form.  We  have 
even  changed  the  meaning  of  great  and 
sacred  words,  and  appeal  for  Justice 
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when  our  fathers  would  have  appealed 
for  Pity.  To  some  of  us  the  individual 
is  always  innocent  and  society  always 
guilty.  We  are  wanting,  I  say,  in  the 
moral  austerity  which  distinguished  Mr. 
Bright,  and  which  controlled  his  con¬ 
ception  if  the  true  duty  of  the  Stale  and 
the  limits  of  its  powers. 

Even  those  who  believe,  as  I  believe, 
that  he  contracted  too  narrowly  the 
functions  of  the  State,  that  he  had  too 
little  confidence  in  what  the  State  may 
accomplish  even  by  direct  legislation  for 
the  general  elevation  of  the  life  as  well 
as  the  improvement  of  the  material  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  must  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  certain  nobleness  and 
dignity  in  his  more  austere  conception 
of  public  policy,  and  that  among  the 
immense  losses  that  we  have  sustained 
by  his  death,  this  is  not  the  least — never 
again  shall  we  listen  to  that  vigorous 
and  impressive  eloquence  which  derived 
a  large  part  of  its  force  from  his  sense 
of  the  immeasurable  worth  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  endurance,  courage,  and  self-reli¬ 
ance  of  private  citizens  ;  never  again 
shall  we  listen  to  the  warnings  of  his 
sagacity  when  we  ate  tempted  to  give 
alleviation  to  the  hardships  of  any  class 
of  the  community  by  measures  which 
would  enfeeble  these  masculine  virtues. 

As  an  orator  his  place  was  not  merely 
first  in  the  first  rank  of  the  English  or¬ 
ators  of  his  generation  ;  he  belonged  to 
a  separate  order  ;  in  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  qualities  of  eloquence  none  of  them 
approached  him.  And  it  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  who  heard  the  great  or¬ 
ators  of  the  preceding  generation  that 
he  excelled  them  too,  even  when  they 
were  at  their  best.  Many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  had  far  greater  wealth  of 
political  knowledge  ;  some  surpassed 
him  as  skilful  debaters.  In  the  clear 
and  simple  exposition  of  a  great  subject 
he  was  very  felicitous,  but  he  could 
never  have  explained  the  multifarious 
details  of  an  intricate  Budget  with  the 
almost  miraculous  lucidity  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  his  equal  in 
wit,  and  in  the  art  of  inventing  happy 
phrases  which  took  the  ear  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  country,  and 
which  concentrated  in  an  epigram  an 
argument  and  a  denunciation.  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  a  more  abundant  humor. 
But,  in  that  perfect  blending  of  imagi¬ 


nation,  pathos,  passion,  and  the  noblest 
ethical  feeling,  which  gave  to  the  great 
passages  in  Mr  Bright’s  great  speeches 
their  dignity  and  their  power,  he  stood 
apart  and  alone.  And  even  when  he 
did  not  touch  the  heights  which  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  other  men,  there 
was  a  unique  charm  in  him. 

Part  of  the  charm  consisted  in  the 
ease  with  which  he  seemed  to  speak. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  effort.  He 
never  Spoke  beyond  his  strength.  The 
only  effort — and  this  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  an  immense  impression — was,  not 
to  give  the  most  intense  and  energetic 
expression  to  his  passion,  but  to  restrain 
it.  However  fierce  were  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  a  great  injustice  his  audience 
felt  that  behind  the  terrible  and  fiery 
words  there  were  the  fires  of  a  fiercer 
wrath  which  he  was  struggling  hard  to 
subdue.*  This  reserve,  which  was  akin 
to  the  austerity  of  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  gave  elevation  to  his  speeches.  He 
always  retained  his  self-command.  It 
was  not  his  habit  to  ‘‘  let  himself  go.” 
He  had  a  rich  humor,  but  he  never  be¬ 
came  riotously  humorous  ;  a  sentence 
or  two,  sometimes  a  phrase,  sometimes 
a  word,  satisfied  him,  and  he  became 
serious  again.  His  scorn — what  one  of 
his  critics  called  his  ‘‘  superb  scorn” — 
was  also  held  under  firm  restraint  ;  it 
sometimes  made  its  presence  felt  in  long 
passages  of  his  speeches  ;  it  penetrated 
the  very  substance  of  the  thought  and 
colored  its  expression  ;  but  it  was  rarely 


*  This  restraint  was  not  apparent  merely,  it 
was  real.  He  was  speaking  in  Birmingham 
just  after  the  appearance  of  the  famous  “  Bath 
letter"  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leader  said  that  for  nearly  five  years  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  "  harassed  every  trade,  worried 
every  profession,  and  assailed  or  menaced 
every  class,  institution,  and  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  country.”  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Bright  referred  to  the  Tories  and  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  following  words  : — 
“  Without  doubt,  if  they  had  been  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  they  would  have  condemned  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  a  harassing  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  though  it  does  happen  that  we  have 
the  evidence  of  more  than  thirty  centuries  to 
the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  those  command¬ 
ments."  This  was  very  effective.  But  the 
next  morning  I  was  travelling  with  Mr.  Bright, 
and  he  told  me  the  form  in  which  the  passage 
had  first  occurred  to  him  ;  it  was  positively 
fierce,  not  to  say  savage.  He  added,  "  I 
thought  that  I  had  better  not  put  it  so,"  and  I 
agreed  with  htm. 
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peimitted  to  break  out  except  in  a  single 
epithet ;  it  was  still  more  rarely  suffered 
to  have  free  and  open  coutse  through  a 
whole  sentence.  Nor  did  he  ever  throw 
the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  his  servant,  or,  at  best,  his 
friendly  ally,  not  his  master.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  there  was  a  passage  in 
which  he  wanted  to  impress  his  audience 
with  the  enormous  magnitude  of  our 
national  expenditure,  which,  according 
to  his  calculation,  was  equal  annifally  to 
the  whole  of  the  wages  paid  during  the 
year  to  the  agricultural  laborers  of  this 
country.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon 
the  passage  just  now,  but  I  remember 
that  he  intr^uced  his  statement  by  a 
sentence  in  which  there  was  a  charming 
but  only  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
loveliness  and  ftrtiliiy  of  England — its 
pastuies,  its  wheat- fields,  its  orchards — 
fenced  and  cared  for  like  a  garden,  every 
acre  showing  the  results  of  careful  la¬ 
bor  ;  and  then  he  said  that  the  men 
whose  toil  had  brought  the  country  to 
this  perfection  received  no  more  wages 
in  the  course  of  the  year  than  we  were 
raising  in  taxes  and  spending  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  government.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  beautiful,  nothing  more 
vivid,  than  the  picture  ;  but  if  the  vision 
of  England  which  he  saw  had  come  to 
almost  any  other  speaker,  the  account 
of  it  would  have  extended  through  sen¬ 
tence  after  sentence  of  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  if  Mr.  Bright's  own  in¬ 
tellectual  habits  had  been  less  severe, 
be  would  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
creation  of  a  passage  of  imaginative  and 
poetic  prose  which  wuuld  have  been 
quoted  through  many  generations  for  its 
music  and  its  beauty.  But  he  was  in¬ 
tent  upon  his  end.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  business  at  that  moment  to  fill  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  listening  to 
him  with  the  loveliness  of  England. 
He  said  enough  for  his  puiposc,  and 
then  he  passed  on.  Even  in  the  use  of 
his  splendid  intellectual  powers,  the 
austerity  of  his  moral  life  prevented  him 
from  yielding  to  luxurious  self-indul¬ 
gence. 

His  noble  English  style  was  formed 
by  a  constant  and  affectionate  study  of 
the  English  Bible  and  the  English 
poets.  He  once  told  me  that  for  many 
years  he  almost  always  spent  his  Sunday 
evenings  alone  during  the  session  of 


Parliament,  and  that  every  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  he  read  through  Milton’s  “  Paradise 
Regained."  I  said  that  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  earlier  books  of  “  Par¬ 
adise  I.a)st,"  containing  the  debates  in 
Hell,  would  have  had  more  attraction  for 
him  ;  but  he  answered  that  he  valued 
the  moral  wisdom  of  the  “  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained.”  His  taste  was  catholic.  He 
expressed  great  admiration  for  Pope  ; 
and  when  asked  whether  he  did  not  pre¬ 
fer  the  sinewy  strength  of  the  verse  of 
Dryden,  he  acknowledged  Dryden’s 
force,  but  still  seemed  to  assert  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Pope.  He  also  admired  Cow- 
per,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Whittier  ;  and 
he  had  a  curiously  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  minor  poets  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Nor  did  he  care  only  for  poets 
who  had  made  their  reputation.  Very 
shortly  after  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  ”  Epic 
of  Hades"  was  published,  he  quoted  it 
in  a  speech  and  expressed  his  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  poetic  qualities. 

On  one  occasion  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  of  great  English  au¬ 
thors,  he  said  that  it  was  his  habit  to 
select  one  poet  for  reading  during  every 
session  ;  that  when  he  went  home  to  his 
lodgings  at  night  after  leaving  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at 
once,  and  that  he  sat  up  reading  his 
selected  poet.  I  asked  him  whether, 
when  he  delivered  his  hist  speech  to  his 
Birmingham  constituents,  he  was  read¬ 
ing  Byron.  Some  years  had  passed  and 
he  could  not  remember.  "  But  why  do 
you  want  to  know  ?'  *  I  replied  that  one 
of  the  sentences  of  his  peroration  re¬ 
called  a  line  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
”  Childe  Harold;"  and  1  quoted  his 
words  :  ‘‘  J  speak  with  a  diminished  fire  ; 
J  aet  with  a  lessened  force.  But  such  as 
I  am,  my  countrymen — my  constituents 
— I  will,  if  you  will  let  me,  be  found  in 
your  ranks  in  the  impending  struggle."  * 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said  :  "  This  is  the  passage  you  are 
thinking  of,"  and  he  quoted  the  whole 
of  stanza  137,  beginning — 

*  1  find  that  the  sentences  which  I  quoted 
to  him  were  preceded  by  the  pathetic  words 
which  I  ought  to  have  remembered  but  had 
forgotten  :  “  I  feel  now  sensibly  and  pain¬ 
fully  that  I  am  not  what  I  was.'  That  sen¬ 
tence,  too,  recalls  two  lines  in  the  last  stanza 
but  one  of  the  same  canto  :  — 

But  I  am  Dot  now 
Tliat  which  I  have  been.** 
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“  But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain  ; 

My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering 
pain  ; 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 

Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  ex¬ 
pire.” 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  told  me 
of  a  delightful  day  that  he  once  spent 
with  Mr.  Bright  in  Scotland.  They 
were  there  to  hsh,  but  the  weather  was 
unfavorable.  To  pass  the  time  Mr. 
Bright  recited  to  him,  for  several  hours, 
single  verses  and  long  passages  from 
poets  of  every  rank,  famous  and  ob¬ 
scure,  interspersing  the  quotations  with 
comments.  It  must  have  been  his  habit 
for  many  years  to  commit  to  memory 
the  lines  which  impressed  him. 

In  his  English  style,  thus  formed, 
there  was  a  consummate  union  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  dignity.  Its  resources  were 
equal  to  every  demand  that  he  made 
upon  it.  It  was  perfect  for  all  purposes 
— for  plain  narrative,  for  homely  humor, 
for  picturesque  description,  for  fierce 
invective,  for  pathos,  for  stateliness,  for 
the  expression  of  lofty  moral  sentiment, 
for  imaginative  splendor.  To  attribute 
its  unique  excellence — as  is  the  habit  of 
critics — to  Mr.  Bright’s  anxiety  to  ad¬ 
here  to  an  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
Saxon  elements  of  our  language  is  an 
error  ;  and  it  is  an  error  from  which  the 
critics  should  have  been  saved  by  Mr. 
Bright’s  delight  in  Milton,  who,  of  all 
our  great  poets,  did  most  to  enrich  our 
plainer  speech  with  the  spoils  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  knew  exactly  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Saxon  element  of  our 
tongue  would  not  serve  him.  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton  pointed  out  many  years  ago  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  wonderful  felicity  which 
is  afforded  by  the  famous  sentence  in 
which  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that 
”  England,  the  august  mother  of  free 
nations,  herself  is  free.”  It  is  the  word 
“  august,”  with  its  train  of  splendid  im¬ 
perial  associations,  that  gives  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  its  spell  for  the  imagination  and 
its  impressive  dignity.  It  was  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  his  style  that  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  men  and  women  admired  it,  and 
that  the  most  uncultivated  understood 
him  and  felt  his  power — though  many 
of  these,  I  suspect,  were  of  opinion  that 
they  had  heaid  much  ”  finer”  speakers. 

His  English  was  accurate  as  well  as 


vigorous  and  beautiful.  Twenty  years 
ago  three  well-known  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porters  told  me  that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  the 
only  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
that  time  whose  speeches  they  could  re¬ 
port  verbatim.  There  were  no  formless 
sentences  to  complete  or  to  reconstruct. 
The  only  kindly  service  which  his 
speeches  required  from  them  was  the 
elimination  of  an  unnecessary  ”  Now,” 
or  ”  Well  now,”  with  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  began  a  sentence. 

His  voice  in  his  later  years  was  often 
husky  ;  in  the  years  of  his  great  activity 
it  was  clear  and  strong,  and  could  be 
heard  without  effort  in  every  part  of  the 
largest  buildings.  It  was  musical  in  its 
quality,  and  he  used  it  as  naturally  when 
addressing  six  or  seven  thousand  people 
as  when  talking  to  a  friend  at  the  fire¬ 
side.  It  was  his  habit  to  speak  slowly, 
but  in  his  more  vehement  and  impas¬ 
sioned  passages  there  was  what  might 
be  called  a  restrained  eagerness,  a  sub¬ 
dued  intensity,  which  had  all  the  effect 
of  rapidity,  and  which  often  created 
great  excitement ;  then  there  sometimes 
came  a  sentence  declaimed  in  tones 
which  thrilled  his  audience  like  the 
notes  of  a  clarion  ;  or  sometimes  a 
phrase,  or  even  a  single  word — not 
shouted — but  suddenly  projected,  with 
enormous  force,  like  a  ball  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon. 

When  Mr.  Bright  had  to  make  a  great 
speech  he  brooded  over  it  day  after  day. 
But  he  did  not  care  to  do  all  his  prepa¬ 
ration  at  his  desk  or  in  solitude.  As  ar¬ 
guments  and  illustrations  occurred  to 
him  he  liked  to  try  their  effect  by  talk¬ 
ing  them  over  with  his  friends  ;  and 
when  he  was  at  home,  if  nobody  else 
was  within  reach,  he  talked  them  over 
with  his  gardener.  The  speech  took 
shape  in  conversation.  Then  he  made 
the  ”  Notes”  which  he  intended  to  use 
when  the  speech  was  delivered.  He 
gave  an  account  of  these  ”  Notes”  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Chees- 
man,  who  had  asked  his  advice  as  to 
various  methods  of  preparation  for  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  —  namely,  ”  (i)  writing 
speeches  and  reading  them  ;  (2)  writing, 
and  committing  to  memory  ;  and  (3) 
sketching  the  heads  of  the  topic,  and 
trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  words  in  which  to  clothe 
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the  thought.”  Mr.  Bright  said  in  re¬ 
ply 

“  As  to  modes  of  preparation  for  speaking, 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  would  readily 
discover  what  suits  him  best.  To  write 
speeches  and  then  to  commit  them  to  memory 
is,  as  you  term  it,  a  double  slavery,  which  1 
could  not  bear.  To  speak  without  prepara¬ 
tion,  especially  on  great  and  solemn  topics,  is 
rashness,  and  cannot  be  recommended.  When 
I  intend  to  speak  on  anything  that  seems  to 
me  important,  I  consider  what  it  is  that  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  my  audience.  1  do  not  write 
my  facts  or  my  arguments,  but  make  notes  on 
two  or  three  or  four  slips  of  note-paper,  giving 
the  line  of  argument  and  the  facts  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  to  my  mind,  and  1  leave  the  words  to  come 
at  call  while  I  am  speaking.  There  are  occa¬ 
sionally  short  passages  which  for  accuracy  I 
may  write  down,  as  sometimes  also— almost 
invariably — the  concluding  words  or  sentences 
may  be  written.  This  is  very  nearly  all  1  can 
say  on  this  question.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  that  while  it  leaves  a  certain  and  suffi¬ 
cient  freedom  to  the  speaker,  it  keeps  him 
within  the  main  lines  of  the  original  plan  upon 
which  the  speech  was  framed,  and  what  he 
says,  therefore,  is  more  likely  to  be  compact, 
and  not  wandering  and  diffuse.” 

It  was  his  habit,  when  he  spoke  on 
the  platform,  to  place  his  Notes  on  the 
brim  of  his  hat,  which  stood  on  the 
table  before  him  ;  they  were  written  on 
half  sheets  of  note-paper.  Extracts  of 
more  than  three  or  four  lines  in  length 
which  he  intended  to  quote  in  support 
of  his  statements  were  usually  written 
on  similar  half-sheets,  separately  num¬ 
bered,  and  were  carefully  placed  on  the 
table  by  the  side  of  the  hat.  His  an¬ 
nual  speeches  to  his  constituents  rarely 
extended  over  less  than  an  hour  ;  and 
they  as  rarely  exceeded  an  hour  and  five 
minutes.  But  the  sheets  of  Notes  varied 
greatly  in  number  ;  sometimes  he  had 
only  four  or  five  ;  sometimes  he  had 


eight  or  nine  ;  and  I  think  that  occa¬ 
sionally  he  had  still  more. 

To  those  who  listened  to  Mr.  Bright 
with  admiration  these  details  may  be  in¬ 
teresting.  But  the  secret  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  his 
methods  of  preparation,  or  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  aids  which  he  used  to  assist 
him  while  speaking,  but  in  himself.  He 
had  great  gifts  of  many  kinds — the 
genius  of  the  orator,  masculine  sagac¬ 
ity,  and  a  certain  largeness  of  intellec¬ 
tual  manner  in  handling  every  subject 
that  he  discussed.  These  gifts  he  used, 
not  for  the  ends  of  personal  ambition, 
but  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
loved  the  people  well  enough  to  face 
their  anger  and  their  insults.  He  never 
flattered  them.  His  public  life  was  la¬ 
borious  and  honorable  ;  his  private  life 
stainless.  He  feared  God,  and  had  no 
other  fear.  Many  years  ago,  when  he 
sat  down  at  the  close  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  which  had  deeply  moved  me, 
I  said  to  him,  ”  I  have  t^en  thinking 
what  a  preacher  you  would  have  made 
and  he  answered,  ”  1  hope  1  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness,” 
The  claim  was  a  just  one.  It  was  his 
honest  endeavor  to  apply  the  highest 
moral  laws — the  laws  of  God — to  the 
solution  of  all  political  difficulties.  It 
was  the  depth  and  energy  of  his  moral 
and  religious  earnestness  which  gave 
him  his  immense  power  while  he  lived  ; 
and  this,  beyond  his  genius,  beyond  his 
eloquence,  beyond  the  great  material 
advantages  which  he  has  conferred  on 
the  country,  constitutes  his  chief  title  to 
the  enduring  gratitude  and  reverence  of 
the  English  people. — Contemporary  Re- 
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A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Monopoly. 


In  every  country  where  there  has  been 
a  tax  on  salt,  cruelty  and  oppression 
have  followed  in  its  train.  In  France, 
under  the  Government  monopoly  known 
as  \\yt  gabelUs,  the  law  was  most  severe. 
In  the  fifteenth  century.  French  history 
shows  that  hundreds  of  men  were  exe¬ 
cuted  for  salt  smuggling.  In  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  almost  every  year  saw 


some  three  hundred  salt-smugglers  sent 
to  the  galleys  for  life.  In  China,  where 
salt  is  one  ot  the  most  important  sources 
of  imperial  revenue,  a  breach  of  the 
salt-laws  involves  fearful  penalties.  The 
offenders  are  sometimes  flayed  alive, 
their  smuggling-junks  are  confiscated 
and  sawn  asunder  ;  while  a  crucified  or 
impaled  boatman  is  lashed  to  the  mast. 
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as  a  warning  to  others.  The  Chinese 
jails  are  full  of  men  lingering  on  under 
trial,  or  in  vain  hope  of  being  brought 
to  trial,  for  offences  against  the  State 
salt  monopoly. 

It  is  very  natural  for  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  boast  of  the  ease  and  smooth¬ 
ness  with  which  its  revenue  from  salt  is 
collected.  That  is  perfectly  true  ;  but 
there  is,  unfortunately,  another  side  to 
the  case.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
salt  which  is  used  in  Bengal  is  imported 
from  England.  No  doubt  it  is  beauti* 
fully  white  and  clean,  and  in  this  respect 
is  very  attractive.  But  India  produces 
salt  in  great  abundance  along  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  soil  is  often 
white  with  the  salt  efflorescence,  so  that 
a  man  has  only  to  stoop  and  scrape  up 
sufficient  for  his  daily  wants.  But  he 
must  not  do  so  ;  it  is  illegal  to  use  the 
indigenous  salt  of  the  country.  The 
local  salt  is  strictly  boycotted  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  this  boycotting  is  enforced 
by  a  severe  system  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  just  as  much  as  boycotting  in  Ire¬ 
land  depends  on  the  terrors  and  penal¬ 
ties  authorized  or  connived  at  by  the 
National  League. 

It  is  doubtless  an  old  saying,  Quis 
cuitoditt  ipsos  cusiodes  f  The  native  ex¬ 
cise  officers,  who  were  usually  appointed 
to  prevent  the  people  from  making  or 
using  illicit  salt,  were  persons  of  little 
probity  or  social  status  among  their  own 
countrymen.  They  were  imperfectly 
supervised  by  a  few  special  English  offi¬ 
cers  who  could  not  be  ubiquitous.  It 
was  hoped  that  they  would  be  held  in 
some  check  by  the  ordinary  police  force, 
whose  proper  duty  it  was  to  deal  with 
crime.  But  this  was  simply  a  delusion. 
The  black  wolves  only  combined  with 
the  gray  wolves.  As  a  fact,  when  the 
salt  police  and  the  criminal  police  were 
acting  in  uniron,  they  found  the  gieatest 
opportunities  for  plundering  and  op¬ 
pressing  the  people.  The  tale  which 
we  are  about  to  tell  will  show  to  what  a 
shameful  extent  these  two  classes  of  na¬ 
tive  officials  co-operated  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  evil.  The  tale  is  not  a  new 
one  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  what 
has  happened  once  in  India,  or  in  any 
other  country,  may  under  similar  condi- 
'  tions  happen  again  at  any  time,  and  it 
may  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  present 
generation. 


In  the  district  of  Chittagong,  about 
25  miles  south  of  the  town  and  station 
of  that  name,  there  was  a  village  called 
Pullas,  of  which  the  chief  resident  was 
one  Jaffir  Ali,  an  old  and  respected  Mo¬ 
hammedan  gentleman.  The  village  was 
prettily  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  low 
range  of  hills,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sunkoo,  a 
tidal  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  about  15  miles  from  Pullas. 
The  village  contained  about  500  inhabi* 
tants,  and  the  houses  or  huts  were  well 
built,  with  dry  clay  foundations  and 
bamboo-mat  walls,  covered  with  sloping 
thatched  roofs,  and  sheltered  in  the 
shade  of  fine  old  mango-trees.  The 
people  were  generally  thriving  and  con¬ 
tented.  Unfortunately  for  them,  thel» 
village  was  the  site  of  the  local  police 
station,  and  a  police  inspector,  with 
some  twelve  constables  dwelt  there. 
The  salt-excise  inspector,  with  several 
peons,  also  had  his  headquarters  in  the 
village,  so  that  officially  Pullas  was  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Once  or 
twice  in  the  year  an  English  official, 
either  the  magistrate  or  the  salt  super¬ 
intendent,  would  visit  Pullas  for  a  day 
or  two  :  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
natives  were  left  entirely  to  their  own 
devices. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  in¬ 
come  from  being  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt,  which  was  then  carried 
on  by  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
low  marshy  lands  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  process  of  making 
salt  was  a  sort  of  hereditary  business 
with  the  men  of  Pullas,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  engaged  in  it  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  The  work  was  popular  with 
them,  and  they  were  well  paid  for  it — 
almost  the  only  drawback  being  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  occasional  attacks  from  tigers 
and  other  wild  beasts  which  infested  the 
jungles  near  the  salt-flats.  When  the 
salt  was  made  it  was  collected  in  heaps, 
and  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  salt- 
makers,  with  a  view  to  their  being  paid 
for  making  it.  It  was  then  carried  away 
in  boats  to  the  Government  storehouses 
at  Chittagong.  Not  a  pinch  of  this 
beautiful  salt  might  be  eaten  or  used  by 
the  men  who  had  made  it.  It  all  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Government,  who  took  it 
away  for  sale  in  other  parts  of  India. 
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When  the  people  of  Pullas  and  the  rest 
of  Chittagong;  wanted  salt,  they  could 
only  buy  a  coarse,  dirty,  solar-evapo- 
lated  salt,  which  was  brought  over  from 
the  Madras  coast,  where  it  was  manu¬ 
factured  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

The  object  of  this  extraordinary  and 
barbarous  system  was  to  prevent  smug¬ 
gling.  If  the  Chittagong  people  had 
been  allowed  to  use  the  locally  made 
salt,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  licit  and  illicit  salt. 
Whenever  a  Chittagong  man  was  found 
in  possession  of  the  white  local  salt,  it 
was  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  salt-law.  It  seems  an  ex¬ 
quisite  form  of  injustice  and  tyranny  ; 
but  the  natives  of  the  country  are  docile 
and  law-abiding,  and  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  stern  faith  that  it  was 
wrong  and  criminal  to  eat  the  salt  of 
their  own  country. 

But  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
human  nature  if  there  had  not  been 
some  law  breakers,  and  the  Government 
expected  that  the  law  would  occasionally 
be  iiifringed.  Therefore,  they  employed 
their  excise  officers  to  detect  and  arrest 
offenders,  and  a  certain  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  duly  punished  for  breaches  of 
the  salt-laws  every  month.  This  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  charming  system. 
The  average  numbered  of  offenders  was 
steadily  foithcoming  every  month. 
They  were  arrested  and  sent  before  the 
salt  superintendent  on  charges  to  which 
they  usually  pleaded  guilty.  They  were 
fined  in  small  sums,  and  the  fines  were 
regularly  paid.  As  a  fact,  the  whole 
thing  was  arranged  and  provided  for  by 
a  local  subscription,  just  as  trades- 
unions  and  other  associations  now  pay 
the  costs  of  prosecutions  and  defences 
in  England.  The  Government  was  sat¬ 
isfied  ;  the  salt  department  was  com¬ 
placent  ;  the  native  officials  prospered  ; 
and  the  people  who  subscribed  to  the 
fund  compensated  themselves  for  their 
expenditure  by  doing  a  little  real  salt¬ 
smuggling,  at  which  the  native  salt- 
officers  kindly  connived. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  events  oc¬ 
curred  in  Pullas  which  have  not  even 
yet  ceased  to  be  remembered  in  that  un¬ 
happy  village.  It  is  the  custom  in  India 
to  transfer  the  native  officials  from  one 
post  to  another,  to  prevent  them  from 
forming  local  connections.  And  so  it 
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chanced  that  the  inspector  of  the  police 
station  and  the  salt-excise  inspector 
were  removed  to  other  places,  and  two 
new  men  from  other  paits  of  the  district 
were  sent  to  relieve  them.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  these  new  men,  old  Jaffir  Ali, 
as  the  chief  resident  in  Pullas.  made  the 
usual  arrangements  to  conciliate  them, 
and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
community,  most  of  whom  were  his 
tenants.  But  both  the  new  officials 
were  bad  and  discontented  men,  who 
did  not  like  their  banishment  (as  they 
considered  it)  to  Pullas  ;  and  they  de¬ 
termined  to  console  themselves  by  mak¬ 
ing  money  as  fast  as  possible,  through 
all  those  unscrupulous  devices  which  an 
uncontrolled  native  officer  has  at  his 
disposal. 

It  was  very  soon  intimated  to  Jaffir 
Ali  that  the  peace-offerings  and  presents 
which  he  had  made  were  insufficient. 
It  happened  that  both  the  new  officials 
were  Hindoos,  while  both  their  prede¬ 
cessors  had  been  Mohammedans.  This 
change  was  therefore  not  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Pullas,  of  whom  nine- 
tenths  were  Mohammedans.  The  Hin¬ 
doo  official  had  the  reputation  of  being 
more  rapacious  and  grasping  than  the 
Mohammedan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
people  of  Pullas  soon  began  to  feel  the 
difference  between  their  old  and  new 
masters.  Fiom  time  to  time  respectable 
men  were  arrested  on  frivolous  charges, 
and  carried  off  to  the  police  station  or 
to  the  salt-office,  from  which  they  did 
not  emerge  until  they  had  humbly  come 
to  terms  with  their  captors.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  difficult  for  the  English  mind  to 
conceive  the  amount  of  arbitrary  power 
which  a  police  officer  could  exercise  in 
those  days.  The  station  being  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  magistrate’s  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  letter-post  carrying 
despatches,  which  arrived  only  on  the 
third  day,  the  police  officer  could  lord 
it  over  the  fifty  thousand  people  who 
were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  for 
them  there  was  little  chance  of  redress 
unless  they  walked  the  twenty-five  miles’ 
journey  into  Chittagong  and  petitioned 
the  magistrate  in  person. 

Eventually  a  dispute  about  a  woman 
brought  matters  t  j  a  climax.  The  salt 
inspector  set  his  affections  on  the  good- 
looking  daughter  of  a  Mohammedan 
peasant,  named  Batkci  Ali,  whose  house 
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was  near  the  salt-office  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  seclusion  of  the  harem,  he  managed 
to  see  her  and  to  open  communication 
with  her.  But  such  advances  from  a 
Hindoo  were  unacceptable  to  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  woman  ;  and  when  the  in¬ 
spector  sent  some  of  his  emissaries  to 
try  and  carry  off  the  girl  by  force,  they 
were  set  upon  and  soundly  beaten  by 
the  men  uf  her  family.  This  was  a  very 
bad  business.  The  Hindoo  police  in¬ 
spector  would  gladly  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  his  brother  officer,  but  there  was 
so  much  dirt  in  the  case  that  it  could 
not  be  stirred  with  impunity  before  the 
magistiate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as¬ 
sailants  of  the  inspector’s  men  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  victory,  and  were  not 
anxi  tus  to  take  the  case  into  court,  and 
to  publish  the  family  scandal.  So  the 
officials  determined  to  take  their  revenge 
in  a  more  deliberate  and  cunning  man¬ 
ner.  The  incident  of  the  beating  was 
allowed  to  drop.  The  police  appeared 
to  draw  in  their  horns  for  a  time,  and 
the  Mohammedans  of  Pullas  rather  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  they  had  got  the 
best  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  already  told,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  use  of  local 
illicit  salt  was  not  unknown  to  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pullas,  though  it  was 
connived  at  by  the  salt  inspector  so 
long  as  it  suited  him.  According  to  the 
law,  if  the  salt  inspector  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  illicit  salt  was  to  be  found 
on  the  premises  of  any  householder,  it 
was  his  duty  to  apply  in  writing  to  the 
English  superintendent  at  Chittagong 
for  permission  to  search  the  premises. 
If  he  wished  to  have  the  aid  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  stale 
that  he  anticipated  forcible  resistance  ; 
and  the  superintendent  would  then  ob¬ 
tain  an  order  from  the  magistrate  au¬ 
thorizing  the  police  to  assist  the  salt  in¬ 
spector  in  his  proceedings.  .All  that 
was  needed  to  set  this  machinery  in  mo¬ 
tion  was  to  find  an  informer  who  would 
make  a  sworn  information  to  the  in¬ 
spector  that  he  knew  that  illicit  salt  was 
concealed  on  the  premises  of  certain 
persons.  The  inspector  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  soi  disant  informer, 
who  deposed  that  he  knew  that  illicit 
salt  was  to  be  found  in  the  house  of 
Barker  Ali,  the  father  of  the  young  wom¬ 
an  who  had  repudiated  the  inspector’s 


amorous  advances.  It  was  added,  in¬ 
sinuatingly,  that  there  was  similar  sus¬ 
picion  against  other  leading  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  the  village,  concluding  with  the 
name  of  the  headman,  Jaffir  Ali. 

There  was  necessarily  a  little  delay  in 
communicating  with  the  superintendent 
and  the  magistrate  before  the  search- 
warrant  and  subsidiary  orders  to  the 
police  could  be  received  at  Pullas.  This 
interval  was  improved  by  the  two  in¬ 
spectors  in  organizing  a  sufficient  force 
to  overpower  the  villagers,  in  case  they 
should  make  any  resistance.  The  police 
constables  and  the  salt  peons  were  only 
about  twenty  in  number.  But  this  body 
could  be  strongly  reinforced  by  calling 
in  the  services  of  the  thokedars,  or  vil¬ 
lage  watchmen,  of  all  the  hamlets  with¬ 
in  convenient  distance.  The  chokedars 
were  supposed  to  be  the  servants  of  the 
landowners  and  the  villagers,  but  their 
official  duties  brought  them  under  the 
control  of  the  inspector  of  police.  As 
a  fact,  the  chokedars  lived  chiefly  on  the 
breath  of  the  police  inspector’s  favor  ; 
and  as  their  salaries  were  small  and  ir¬ 
regularly  paid,  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  give  their  assistance  to  the  police  in¬ 
spector  when  he  was  engaged  in  any 
duty  that  offered  an  opportunity  for  any 
profit  or  plunder.  Thus  a  force  of 
above  a  hundred  chokedars,  armed  with 
spears  and  bludgeons,  was  organized  for 
the  aid  of  the  police  whenever  it  might 
suit  the  inspector’s  convenience  to 
search  the  houses  of  Barker  Ali  and  the 
other  villagers  suspected  of  having  illicit 
salt  on  their  premises. 

It  was  a  dark  and  sultry  night,  a  little 
before  midnight,  when  the  inmates  of 
Barker  All’s  house  w'tre  aroused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  gate  of  their  home¬ 
stead.  Before  they  could  obey  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  open  the  door,  it  was  burst 
open  ;  and  while  the  inspector  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  myrmidons  with  lanterns  ap¬ 
proached  the  main  building,  where 
Barker  .Ali  and  some  of  his  family  were 
standing,  dazed  and  surprised,  two  or 
three  of  the  party  stole  off  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  toward  the  cowshed,  and  deposited 
some  bags  of  salt  under  the  fodder  col¬ 
lected  for  the  cattle.  The  inspectors 
politely  informed  Barker  Ali  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  visit,  while  he  stoutly  repu¬ 
diated  the  charge,  and  dared  them  to 
search  for  illicit  salt.  The  inspectors 
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expressed  their  regret  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  disgrace  him  by  such  a 
proceeding,  but  as  it  was  their  duty, 
they  must  perform  it,  however  disagree¬ 
able.  So  the  men  at  once  invaded  the 
house,  and  turned  everything  topsy¬ 
turvy,  while  the  nimble  hands  of 
chokedars  appropriated  any  articles  of 
value  that  came  in  their  way.  No  salt 
having  been  found  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  house,  they  next  broke  into  the  wom¬ 
en’s  apartments,  without  giving  time 
to  the  women  to  be  put  out  of  sight,  and 
ransacked  every  possible  hiding-place 
for  salt,  amid  the  cries  and  lamentations 
of  the  women.  They  next  proceeded 
to  search  the  outhouses,  and  as  those 
who  hide  can  find,  of  course  they  soon 
turned  up  the  bags  of  salt  that  had  been 
hidden  in  the  cattle-shed.  At  this  dis¬ 
covery  Barker  Ali  and  his  friends  be¬ 
came  furious.  They  had  submitted  to 
the  search  of  the  house,  and  to  the  in¬ 
sults  to  the  women,  because  they  hoped 
that,  being  innocent,  the  time  would 
come  when  they  might  get  their  revenge 
or  redress.  But  when  they  saw  the  salt 
that  had  been  "planted"  on  their  prem¬ 
ises,  they  felt  that  nothing  short  of  their 
ruin  was  intended  ;  and  with  furious 
imprecations.  Barker  Ali  rushed  at  the 
salt  inspector  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  this  mad  act  was 
unpleasant  for  the  inspector,  but  it  was 
very  much  what  the  police  wanted. 
With  loud  shouts  they  attacked  Barker 
Ali  and  his  little  patty,  and  beat  them 
unmercifully,  and  having  overpowered 
them,  tightly  bound  their  hands  and 
feet  as  they  lay  prostrate.  They  next 
laid  hands  upon  the  women,  and  treated 
them  with  every  indignity,  in  spite  of 
their  screams  and  cries.  In  the  course 
of  the  mtUe  some  one  set  fire  to  the  out¬ 
houses,  which  speedily  blazed  up  and 
added  to  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Mean¬ 
while  the  uproar  had  awakened  the  rest 
of  the  villagers,  and  the  neighbors, 
headed  by  old  Jaffir  Ali,  came  in  num¬ 
bers  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
police,  professing  to  fear  a  rescue, 
promptly  turned  their  forces  against 
them,  and  after  a  short  conflrct  Jaffir 
Ali  was  knocked  down  with  a  broken 
head,  while  many  of  his  companions 
were  seized  and  made  prisoners  by  the 
police.  The  others  fled  away  to  their 
own  houses,  where  they  were  followed 


by  the  police  and  the  chokedars,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  plunder  whatever  they  could  lay 
hands  upon,  and  also  set  fire  to  several 
other  houses,— so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  village  was  consumed  in  the  con¬ 
flagration.  At  last  when  all  resistance 
had  ceased,  and  the  rest  uf  the  terrified 
villagers  had  fled,  the  police  found  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  field,  with  some 
forty  prisoners,  both  men  and  women, 
in  their  custody.  So  the  inspectors 
drew  off  their  forces  and  retired  with 
their  plunder  and  their  captives  to  the 
police  station,  where  a  large  supply  of 
food  had  been  prepared  to  reward  the 
victorious  army  of  chokedars.  The  un¬ 
happy  prisoners  were  all  crowded  into 
the  guardroom  of  the  police  station, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  left  to  pass 
the  night  with  every  possible  discomfort. 

In  the  early  morning  the  time  came 
for  business  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
and  for  reflection  on  the  part  of  their 
captives.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  police 
to  send  their  prisoners  into  Chittagong 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  arrest, 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  a  careful 
report  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  in, 
so  as  to  reach  the  magistrate  before  the 
arrival  of  the  accused,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  try  them  for  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged. 
The  police  were  great  adepts  in  drawing 
out  these  reports,  or  ‘‘  dressing  a  proc¬ 
ess"  as  the  French  call  it  ;  and  the 
draft  of  the  report,  sketched  by  the  po¬ 
lice  inspector,  concisely  informed  the 
magistrate  of  the  discovery  of  the  illicit 
salt  in  Barker  Ali's  premises,  and  of  the 
assault  committed  on  the  salt  inspector, 
and  the  general  resistance  offered,  and 
the  dangerous  attempt  at  rescue  on  the 
part  of  the  other  villagers,  who  had  set 
fire  to  the  houses  in  order  to  release 
their  friends.  This  draft  was  carefully 
revised,  and  was  being  copied,  when  an 
entirely  new  state  of  affairs  arose.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  prisoners  had  had 
time  for  reflection.  Poor  old  Jaffir  Ali, 
with  his  broken  head,  was  sick  and  sorry 
for  himself.  His  companions  had  also 
been  beaten  and  knocked  about,  and 
they  were  weak  and  miserable  from 
want  of  food  and  water.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  they  proposed  to  capitu¬ 
late.  They  sent  a  message  to  the  in¬ 
spector,  and  asked  him  to  make  terms, 
and  so  save  them  from  the  disgrace  and 
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tioiible,  and  all  (he  possible  penalties  of 
imprisonment  and  fine,  which  mif^ht  be 
expected  if  they  were  taken  before  the 
magistrate.  They  had  no  friendly  hand 
to  advise  them,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
take  (heir  part,  and  testify  to  the  insults 
and  cruelty  of  the  police.  There  is  a 
native  saying  that  he  who  bathes  in  the 
liver  must  make  friends  with  the  croco¬ 
diles.  .Mas  !  they  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  ciocodiles,  and  must 
now  get  out  of  them  on  any  possible 
terms.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
position  of  these  unfortunate  men  was 
really  very  precarious.  If  they  were 
sent  before  the  magistrate  and  convicted 
of  the  charges  against  them,  they  might 
be  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
or  heavy  fines  ;  and  pending  their  trial, 
they  and  the  women  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  kept  in  jail  ;  and  whatever 
this  might  be  fur  the  men,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  mean  disgrace  and  probably 
ruin  to  any  respectable  woman.  Even 
if  they  should  be  acquitted  by  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  they  would  have  to  come  back 
to  their  village  and  live  there  with  a 
hostile  police  and  revengeful  salt-officers. 
The  temperament  of  the  natives  of  Ben¬ 
gal  is  very  submissive,  and  so  they  hum¬ 
bled  themselves  before  the  tyrant  in¬ 
spectors.  They  agreed  to  pay  down  a 
large  sum  of  money  immediately,  and 
to  continue  to  pay  a  monthly  sum  of 
considerable  magnitude  for  another 
twelve  months  ;  and  (hey  bound  them¬ 
selves  in  further  penalties  never  to  com 
plain  to  any  authority  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received.  So,  after  a  suffi¬ 
cient  show  of  hesitation  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  inspectors  agreed  to  the  com¬ 
promise,  and  the  captives  were  released. 
'I'he  police  inspector  (hen  prepared  the 
following  brief  report  to  the  magistrate, 
in  substitution  for  (he  elaborate  process 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  : — 

“  May  it  please  your  honor,— In  obedience 
to  the  orders  received  from  you,  dated  13th 
instant,  I  beg  humbly  to  report  that  on  the 
20th  instant,  two  hours  before  sunset,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  salt  inspector  and  certain  con* 
stables  to  search  the  house  of  Barker  A  i  for 
illicit  salt,  in  the  presence  of  the  headman  Jaffir 
All  and  certain  other  respectable  men  of  the 
village;  but  in  spiteof  the  most  diligent  search, 
no  illicit  salt  was  discovered,  and  Barker  Ali  de¬ 
clares  that  the  accusation  of  the  informer  (who 
has  now  absconded)  was  due  to  private  enmity. 
This  report,  as  your  honor  will  observe,  is 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  Jaffir  Ali  and  the 
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other  village  elders  who  attended  at  the  search 
of  Barker  AH's  house." 

This  report  was  saftly  despatched  to 
the  magistrate  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
police  and  their  victims  parted  in  appar¬ 
ent  amity.  The  next  day  the  villagers 
were  already  employed  in  beginning  the 
rebuilding  of  their  burned  huts,  when 
suddenly  two  Englishmen  rode  into  the 
village  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  made  their  way  straight  to  the 
police  station.  These  new  arrivals  were 
the  magistrate  and  the  salt  superinten¬ 
dent.  But  how  was  it  that  they  had 
come  so  opportunely  and  unexpectedly  ? 
It  happened  thus.  On  the  night  that 
the  outrages  were  committed,  a  nephew 
of  Jafhr  .4li’s  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
village.  He  was  an  employ^  \n  the  Chit¬ 
tagong  magistrate’s  office,  and  when  he 
saw  the  outrages  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  he  slipped  off  quietly  without 
sajing  a  word  to  anyone,  and  girding 
up  his  loins  made  for  Chittagong  at  full 
speed.  There  he  went  straight  to  (he 
magistrate,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
seen  at  Pullas.  The  magistrate  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  salt  superintendent,  and 
they  agreed  to  ride  out  at  once  to  Pul¬ 
las,  and  thus  they  had  arrived  before 
any  intimation  of  their  intended  visit 
could  reach  either  the  police  or  the  vil¬ 
lagers. 

Having  arrived  at  the  police  station 
and  confronted  the  terrified  inspector, 
the  magistrate  took  possession  of  the 
official  papers  ;  and  among  the  first 
documents  which  met  his  eyes  were  the 
draft  and  copy  of  the  elaborate  proceed¬ 
ing  which  the  police  had  drawn  up,  in¬ 
culpating  the  accused,  before  they  had 
changed  their  mind  and  arranged  to 
come  to  terms  with  them.  The  news 
of  the  magistrate's  arrival  soon  spread 
through  the  village,  and  old  Jaffir  Ali 
and  his  friends  learned  that  the  avenger 
of  their  wrongs  had  appeared.  They 
quickly  thronged  to  the  police  station 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
with  which  they  had  lately  left  it  ;  and 
after  a  while  the  magistrate  went  with 
them  to  see  the  havoc  which  had  been 
made  in  their  houses,  and  to  hear  their 
lamentable  tales  of  their  personal  suffer¬ 
ings  and  losses. 

There  is  little  need  to  go  further. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  the  tables  so  com¬ 
pletely  turned  by  the  despoiled  upon 
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Ihe  spoilers.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear 
that  the  inspectors  were  doomed  and 
ruined  men,  their  own  confederates  and 
constables  turned  upon  them  and  offered 
evidence  against  them,  pleading  that 
they  themselves  had  only  acted  under 
the  pressure  of  superior  authority. 
There  was  no  lack  of  witnesses,  and 
much  of  the  property  plundered  from 
the  villagers  was  brought  back  and  re* 
turned  to  them.  The  police  inspector 
and  the  salt  inspector  and  several  of 
their  subordinates  were  sent  off  to  Chit* 
tagong  in  custody  ;  and  after  a  time 
they  were  committed  for  trial,  and  sen¬ 


tenced  by  the  judge  to  long  terms  of  im~ 
prisonment.  Jafhr  Ali  and  the  villagers 
returned  to  their  homes— and  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that  for  a  long  time  they 
were  not  molested  either  by  the  police 
or  by  the  salt-officers.  But  they  had 
had  a  wonderful  escape  from  their  troub¬ 
les  ;  and  it  was  merely  a  lucky  chance 
that  there  was  an  ’interested  stranger  in 
the  village,  who  could  get  off  without 
being  missed,  and  go  straight  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  awake  the  wrath  |of  the 
avenging  magistrate.  —  Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 


Adult  man  is  the  only  animal  who, 
in  the  familiar  scriptural  phrase,  “  know* 
eth  the  right  hand  from  the  left.”  This 
fact  in  his  economy  goes  closely  together 
with  the  other  facts,  that  he  is  the  only 
animal  on  this  sublunary  planet  who 
habitually  uses  a  knife  and  fork,  articu¬ 
late  language,  the  art  of  cookery,  the 
common  pump,  and  the  musical  glasses. 
His  right-handeness,  in  short,  is  part 
cause  and  part  effect  of  his  universal 
supremacy  in  animated  nature.  He  is 
what  he  is,  to  a  great  extent,  ”  by  his 
own  right  hand  and  his  own  right 
hand,  we  may  shrewdly  suspect,  would 
never  have  differed  at  all  from  his  left 
were  it  not  for  the  manifold  arts  and 
trades  and  activities  he  practises. 

It  was  not  always  so,  when  wild  in 
woods  the  noble  savage  ran.  Man  was 
once,  in  h'S  childhood  on  earth,  what 
Charles  Reade  wanted  him  again  to  be 
in  his  maturer  centuries,  ambidextrous. 
And  lest  any  lady  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine — in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
example,  or  the  remoter  portions  of 
the  Australian  bush,  whither  the  culture 
of  Girton  and  the  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language  has  not  yet  pene* 

I  trated — should  complain  that  I  speak 

with  unknown  tongues,  I  will  further 
I  explain  for  their  special  benefit  that  am¬ 

bidextrous  means  equally-handed,  using 
the  right  and  the  left  indiscriminately. 
This,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  remarks  in 
I  immortal  verse,  ”  was  the  manner  of 

Primitive  Man.”  He  never  minded 
I  twopence  which  hand  he  used,  as  long 


as  he  got  the  fruit  or  the  scalp  he 
wanted.  How  could  he  when  twopence 
wasn’t  yet  invented  ?  His  mamma 
never  said  to  him  in  early  youth,  ”  Why- 
why”  or  ”  Tom-tom,”  as  the  case  might 
be,  ”  that's  the  wrong  hand  to  hold 
your  flint  scraper  in.”  He  grew  up  to 
man’s  estate  in  happy  ignorance  of  such 
minute  and  invidious  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  his  anterior  extremities.  Enough 
forhimnhat  his  hands  could  grasp  the 
forest  boughs  or  chip  the  stone  into 
shapely  arrows  ;  and  he  never  even 
thought  in  his  innocent  soul  which  par¬ 
ticular  hand  he  did  it  with. 

How  can  I  make  this  confident  asser¬ 
tion,  you  ask,  about  a  gentleman  whom 
I  never  personally  saw,  and  whose  hab¬ 
its  the  intervention  of  five  hundred  cen¬ 
turies  have  precluded  |me  from  studying 
at  close  quarters  ?  At  first  sight,  you 
would  suppose  the  evidence  on  such  a 
point  must  be  purely  negative.  The  re¬ 
constructive  historian  must  surely  be  in¬ 
venting  h  priori  facts,  evolved,  more 
Germanico,  from  his  inner  conscious¬ 
ness.  Not  so.  See  how  clever  modern 
archaeology  has  become  !  I  base  my  as¬ 
sertion  upon  solid  evidence.  I  know 
that  Primitive  Man  was  ambidextrous, 
because  he  wrote  and  painted  just  as 
often  with  his  left  as  with  his  right,  and 
just  as  successfully. 

This  seems  once  more  a  hazardous 
statement  to  make  about  a  remote  an¬ 
cestor,  in  the  age  before  the  great  glacial 
epoch  had  furrowed  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Europe  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
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is  strictly  true  and  strictly  demonstrable. 
Just  try,  as  you  read,  to  draw  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  your  right  hand 
an  imaginary  human  profile  on  the  page 
on  which  these  words  are  printed.  Do 
you  observe  that  (unless  you  are  an  ar¬ 
tist,  and  therefore  sophisticated)  you 
naturally  and  instinctively  draw  it  with 
the  face  turned  toward  your  left  shoul¬ 
der  ?  Try  now  to  draw  it  with  the  pro¬ 
file  to  the  right,  and  you  will  find  it  re¬ 
quires  a  far  greater  effort  of  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  The  hand  moves  of  its 
own  accord  from  without  inward,  not 
from  within  outward.  Then,  again, 
draw  with  your  left  thumb  and  forefinger 
another  imaginary  profile,  and  you  will 
find,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  face 
in  this  case  looks  rightward.  Existing 
savages,  and  our  own  young  children, 
whenever  they  draw  a  figure  in  profile, 
be  it  of  man  or  beast,  with  their  right 
hand,  draw  it  almost  always  with  the 
face  or  head  turned  to  the  left,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  natural  human  in¬ 
stinct.  Their  doing  so  is  a  test  of  their 
perfect  right-handedness. 

But  Primitive  Man,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  primitive  men  we  know  personally, 
the  carvers  of  the  figures  from  the 
French  bone-caves,  drew  men  and 
beasts,  on  bone  or  mammoth  tusk, 
turned  either  way  indiscriminately. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  They  must 
have  been  ambidextrous.  Only  ambi¬ 
dextrous  people  draw  so  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  indeed,  to  scrape  a  figure 
otherwise  with  a  sharp  flint  on  a  piece 
of  bone  or  tooth  or  mammoth-tusk 
would,  even  for  a  practised  hand,  be 
comparatively  difficult. 

I  have  begun  my  consideration  of 
rights  and  left  with  this  one  very  clear 
historical  datum,  because  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  say  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  really  was  a  period  in 
our  life  as  a  species  when  man  in  the 
lump  was  ambidextrous.  Why  and  how 
did  he  become  otherwise  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  only  of  importance  in  itself, 
as  helping  to  explain  the  origin  and 
source  of  man’s  supremacy  in  nature — 
his  tool-using  faculty — but  it  is  also  of 
interest  from  the  light  it  casts  on  that 
fallacy  of  poor  Charles  Reade’s  already 
alluded  to — that  we  ought  all  of  us  in 
this  respect  to  hark  back  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  savages.  I  think  when  we  have 


seen  the  reasons  which  make  civilized 
man  now  right-handed,  we  shall  also 
see  why  it  would  be  highly  undesirable 
for  him  now  to  return,  after  so  many 
ages  of  practice,  to  the  condition  of  his 
undeveloped  stone-age  ancestors. 

The  very  beginning  of  our  modern 
right-handedness  goes  back,  indeed,  to 
the  most  primitive  savagerj.  Why  did 
one  hand  ever  come  to  be  different  in 
use  and  function  from  another  ?  The 
answer  is,  because  man,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  is  really 
one  sided.  Externally,  indeed,  his  con¬ 
genital  one-sidedness  doesn’t  show  :  but 
it  shows  internally.  We  all  of  us  know, 
in  spite  of  Sganatelle’s  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  apex  of  the  heart  in¬ 
clines  to  the  left  side,  and  that  the  liver 
and  other  internal  organs  show  a  gener¬ 
ous  disregard  for  strict  and  formal  s>m- 
metry.  In  this  irregular  distribution  of 
those  human  organs  which  polite  society 
agrees  to  ignore,  we  get  the  clew  to  the 
irregularity  of  right  and  left  in  the  hu¬ 
man  arm,  and  finally  even  the  particular 
direction  of  the  printed  letters  now  be¬ 
fore  you. 

For  primitive  man  did  not  belong  to 
polite  society.  His  manners  were  strik¬ 
ingly  deficient  in  that  repose  which 
stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.  When 
primitive  man  felt  the  tender  passion 
steal  over  his  soul,  he  lay  in  wait  in  the 
bush  for  the  Phyllis  or  Daphne  whose 
charms  had  inspired  his  heart  with 
young  desire  ;  and  when  she  passed  his 
hiding-place,  in  maiden  meditation, 
fancy  tree,  he  felled  her  with  a  club, 
caught  her  tight  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  dragged  her  off  in  triumph  to  his 
cave  or  his  rock-shelter.  (Marriage  by 
capture,  the  learned  call  this  simple 
mode  of  primeval  courtship.)  When 
he  found  some  Strephon  or  Damoetas 
rival  him  in  the  affections  of  the  dusky 
sex,  he  and  that  rival  fought  the  matter 
out  like  two  bulls  in  a  field  ;  and  the 
victor  and  his  Phyllis  supped  that  even¬ 
ing  off  the  roasted  remains  of  the  van¬ 
quished  suitor.  I  don’t  say  these  hab¬ 
its  and  manners  were  pretty  ;  but  they 
were  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  there’s 
no  good  denying  them. 

Now,  Primitive  Man,  being  thus  by 
nature  a  fighting  animal,  fought  for  the 
most  part  at  first  with  his  great  canine 
teeth,  his  nails,  and  his  fists  ;  till  in 
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process  of  time  he  added  to  these  early  when  they  begin  to  know  their  right 
and  natural  weapons  the  further  pei-  hand  from  their  left  for  practical  pui- 
suasions  of  a  club  or  shillelagh.  He  poses. 

also  fought,  as  Darwin  has  very  con-  A  difference  like  this,  once  set  up, 

clusively  shown,  in  the  main  for  the  implies  thereafter  innumerable  other 
possession  of  the  ladies  of  his  kind,  differences  which  naturally  flow  from  it. 
against  other  members  of  his  own  sex  Some  of  them  are  extremely  remote  and 
and  species.  And  if  you  fight,  you  soon  derivative.  Take,  for  example,  the 
learn  to  protect  the  most  exposed  and  case  of  writing  and  printing.  Why  do 
vulnerable  portion  of  your  body.  Or  these  tun  from  left  to  right  ?  At  fiist 
if  you  don’t,  natural  selection  manages  sight  such  a  practice  seems  clearly  con¬ 
it  for  you,  by  killing  you  off  as  an  im-  trary  to  the  instinctive  tendency  I  no- 
mediate  consequence.  To  the  boxer,  ticcd  above — the  tendency  to  draw  from 
wrestler,  or  hand-to-hand  combatant,  tight  to  left,  in  accordance  with  the 
that  most  vulnerable  portion  is  un-  natural  sweep  of  the  hand  and  arm. 
doubtedly  the  heart.  A  hard  blow,  well  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  early 
delivered  on  the  left  breast,  will  easily  writing  habitually  took  the  opposite  di¬ 
kill,  or  at  any  rate  stun,  even  a  very  rection  from  that  which  is  now  universal 
strong  man.  Hence,  from  a  very  early  in  western  countries.  Every  schoolboy 
period,  men  have  used  the  right  hand  to  knows,  for  instance  (or  at  least  he  would 
fight  with,  and  have  employed  the  left  if  he  came  op  to  the  proper  Macaulay 
arm  chiefly  to  cover  the  heart  and  to  standard),  that  Hebrew  is  written  from 
parry  a  blow  aimed  at  that  specially  tight  to  left,  and  that  each  book  begins 
vulnerable  region.  And  when  weapons  at  the  wrong  cover.  The  reason  is  that 
of  offence  and  defence  supersede  mere  words,  and  letters,  and  hieroglyphics 
fists  and  teeth,  it  is  the  tight  hand  that  were  originally  carved,  scratched,  or  in- 
giasps  the  spear  or  sword,  while  the  left  cised,  instead  of  being  written  with  cul- 
holds  over  the  heart  for  defence  the  ored  ink,  and  the  hand  was  thus  allowed 
shield  or  buckler.  to  follow  its  natural  bent,  and  to  pro- 

P'rom  this  simple  origin,  then,  the  ceed,  as  we  all  do  in  naive  drawing, 
whnle  vast  difference  of  tight  and  left  in  with  a  free  curve  from  the  right  left- 
civilized  life  takes  its  beginning.  At  ward. 

first,  no  doubt,  the  superiority  of  the  Nevertheless,  the  very  same  fact — 

right  hand  was  only  felt  in  the  matter  that  we  use  the  right  hand  alone  in  wiit- 

ot  fighting.  But  that  alone  gave  it  a  ing — made  the  letters  run  the  opposite 
distinct  pull,  and  paved  the  way,  at  way  in  the  end  ;  and  the  change  was 
last,  for  its  supremacy  elsewhere.  For  due  to  the  use  of  ink  and  other  pigments 
when  weapons  came  into  use,  the  hab-  for  staining  papyrus,  parchment,  or 
itual  employment  of  the  right  hand  to  paper.  If  the  hand  in  this  case  moved 
grasp  the  spear,  sword,  or  knife  made  from  right  to  left  it  would  of  course 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  right  side  smear  what  it  had  already  written  ;  and 
far  more  obedient  to  the  control  of  the  to  prevent  such  untidy  smudging  of  the 
will  than  those  of  the  left.  The  dexter-  words,  the  order  of  writing  was  reversed 
ity  thus  acquired  by  the  right — see  how  from  left  rightward.  The  use  of  wax 
the  very  word  “dexterity”  implies  this  tablets  also,  no  doubt,  helped  forward 
fact — made  it  more  natural  for  the  early  the  revolution,  for  in  this  case,  too,  the 
hunter  and  artificer  to  employ  the  same  hand  would  cover  and  tub  out  the  words 
hand  preferentially  in  the  manufacture  written. 

of  flint  hatchets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  The  strict  dependence  of  writing,  in- 
in  all  the  other  manifold  activities  of  deed,  upon  the  material  employed  is  no¬ 
savage  life.  It  was  the  hand  with  which  where  better  shown  than  in  the  case  of 
he  grasped  his  weapon  ;  it  was  therefore  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
the  hand  with  which  he  chipped  it.  To  The  ordinary  substitute  for  cream-laid 
the  very  end,  however,  the  right  hand  note  in  the  Euphrates  valley  in  its 
remains  especially  “  the  hand  in  which  palmy  days  was  a  clay  or  terra  cotta 
you  hold  your  knife  and  that  is  ex-  tablet,  on  which  the  words  to  be  re- 
actly  how  our  own  children  to  this  day  corded — usually  a  deed  of  sale  or  some- 
decide  the  question  which  is  which,  thing  of  the  sort — were  impressed  while 
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it  was  wet  and  then  baked  in,  solid. 
And  the  method  of  impressing;  them  was 
very  simple  ;  the  woikman  merely 
pressed  the  end  of  his  graver  or  wedge 
into  the  moist  clay,  thus  giving  rise  to 
triangular  marks  which  were  arranged 
in  the  shapes  of  various  letters.  When 
alabaster,  or  any  other  hard  material, 
was  substituted  for  clay,  the  sculptor 
imitated  these  natural  dabs  or  triangular 
imprints  ;  and  that  was  the  origin  of 
those  mysterious  and  very  learned-look¬ 
ing  cuneiforms.  This,  I  admit,  is  a 
palpable  digression  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
throws  an  indirect  light  on  the  simple 
reasons  which  sometimes  bring  about 
great  results,  I  hold  it  not  wholly  alien 
to  the  present  serious  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry. 

Printing,  in  turn,  necessarily  follows 
the  rule  of  writing,  so  that  in  fact  the 
order  of  letters  and  words  on  this  page 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  remote  fact 
that  primitive  man  had  to  use  his  tight 
hand  to  deliver  a  blow,  and  his  left  to 
parry,  or  to  guard  his  heart. 

Some  curious  and  hardly  noticeable 
results  flow  once  more  from  this  order 
of  writing  from  left  to  right.  You  will 
find,  if  you  watch  yourself  closely,  that 
in  examining  a  landscape,  or  the  view 
from  a  hill-top,  your  eye  naturally  ranges 
from  left  to  right  ;  and  that  you  begin 
your  survey,  as  \ou  would  begin  reading 
a  page  of  print,  from  the  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner.  Apparently,  the  now  almost  in¬ 
stinctive  act  of  reading  (for  Dogberry 
was  right  after  all,  for  the  civilized  in¬ 
fant)  has  accustomed  our  eyes  to  this 
particular  movement,  and  has  made  it 
especially  natural  when  we  are  trying  to 
“  read  ”  or  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
meaning  of  any  complex  and  varied 
total. 

in  the  matter  of  pictures,  I  notice, 
the  correlation  has  even  gone  a  step 
farther.  Not  only  do  we  usually  take 
in  the  episodes  of  a  painting  from  left 
to  right,  but  the  painter  definitely  and 
deliberately  intends  us  so  to  take  them 
in.  For  wherever  two  or  three  distinct 
episodes  in  succession  are  represented 
on  a  single  plane  in  the  same  picture — 
as  happens  often  in  eaily  art — they  are 
invariably  represented  in  the  precise 
order  of  the  words  on  a  written  or 
printed  page,  beginning  at  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  and  ending  at  the 
New  Sbkiss.— Vol.  XLIX.,  Nu.  6 


lower  right-hand  angle.  I  first  noticed 
this  curious  extension  of  the  common 
principle  in  the  mediaeval  frescoes  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  ;  and  I  have 
since  verified  it  by  observations  on  many 
other  pictures  elsewhere,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  The  Campo  Santo,  how¬ 
ever,  forms  an  exceptionally  good  muse¬ 
um  of  such  story-telling  frescoes  by  va¬ 
rious  painters,  as  almost  every  picture 
consists  of  several  successive  episodes. 
The  famous  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  Noah’s  Vineyard  represents 
on  a  single  plane  all  the  stages  in  that 
earliest  drama  of  intoxication,  ftom  the 
first  act  of  gathering  the  grapes  on  the 
top  left  to  the  scandalized  lady,  the  ver- 
gognosa  di  Pisa,  who  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands  in  shocked  horror  at  the 
patriarch’s  disgrace  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner. 

Observe,  too,  that  the  very  conditions 
of  technique  demand  this  order  almost  as 
rigorously  in  painting  as  in  writing. 
For  the  painter  will  naturally  so  work 
as  not  to  smudge  over  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  painted  ;  and  he  will  also  natur¬ 
ally  begin  with  the  earliest  episode  in 
the  story  he  unfolds,  proceeding  to  the 
others  in  due  succession.  From  which 
two  principles  it  necessarily  results  that 
he  will  begin  at  the  upper  left,  and  end 
at  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

I  have  skipped  lightly,  I  admit,  over  a 
considerable  interval  between  piiinitive 
man  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  But  con¬ 
sider  further  that  during  all  that  time 
the  uses  of  the  right  and  left  hand  were 
becoming  by  gradual  degrees  each  day 
still  further  differentiated  and  special¬ 
ized.  Innumerable  trades,  occupations, 
and  habits  imply  ever-widening  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  way  we  use  them.  It  is 
not  the  right  hand  alone  that  has  under¬ 
gone  an  education  in  this  respect  :  the 
left,  too,  though  subordinate,  has  still 
its  own  special  functions  to  perform. 
If  the  savage  chips  his  flints  with  a  blow 
of  the  right,  he  holds  the  core,  or  main 
mass  of  stone  from  which  he  strikes  it, 
firmly  with  his  left.  If  one  hand  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  knife,  the  other 
grasps  the  fork  to  make  up  for  it.  In 
almost  every  act  we  do  with  both  hands, 
each  has  a  separate  office  to  which  it  is 
best  fitted.  Take,  for  example,  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  matter  as  buttoning  one’s  coat, 
where  a  curious  distinction  between  the 
54 
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habits  of  the  sexes  enables  us  to  test  the 
principle  with  ease  and  certainty.  Men’s 
clothes  are  always  made  with  the  but¬ 
tons  on  the  right  side  and  the  button¬ 
holes  on  the  left.  Women's,  on  the 
cuntrary,  are  always  made  with  the  but¬ 
tons  on  the  left  side,  and  the  button¬ 
holes  on  the  tight.  (The  occult  reason 
for  this  curious  distinction,  which  has 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phets,  has  never  yet  been  discovered, 
but  it  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  perversity  of  women.)  Well,  if 
a  man  tries  to  put  on  a  woman's  water¬ 
proof,  or  a  woman  to  put  on  a  man's 
ulster,  each  will  find  that  neither  hand 
is  readily  able  to  perform  the  part  of 
the  other.  A  man,  in  buttoning,  grasps 
the  button  in  his  right  hand,  pushes  it 
through  with  his  right  thumb,  holds  the 
buttonhole  open  with  his  left,  and  pulls 
all  straight  with  his  right  forefinger. 
Reverse  the  sides,  and  both  hands  at 
once  seem  equally  helpless. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  little 
peculiarities  of  dress  or  manufacture  are 
equally  necessitated  by  this  prime  dis¬ 
tinction  of  right  and  left.  Here  are  a 
verv  few  of  them,  which  the  reader  can 
indefinitely  inctease  for  himself.  (I 
leave  out  of  consideration  obvious  cases 
like  boots  and  gloves  :  to  insult  that 
proverbially  intelligent  person’s  intelli¬ 
gence  with  those  were  surely  unpardon¬ 
able.)  A  scarf  habitually  tied  in  a  sail¬ 
or’s  knot  acquires  one  long  side,  left, 
and  one  short  one,  right,  from  the  way 
it  is  manipulated  by  the  right  hand  ;  if 
it  were  tied  by  the  left,  the  relations 
would  be  reversed.  The  spiral  of  cork¬ 
screws  and  of  ordinary  screws  turned  by 
hand  goes  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
twist  of  the  right  hand  :  try  to  drive  in 
an  imaginary  corkscrew  with  the  tight 
hand,  the  opposite  way.  and  you  will 
see  how  utterly  awkward  and  clumsy  is 
the  motion.  The  strap  of  the  flap  that 
covets  the  keyhole  in  trunks  and  port¬ 
manteaus  always  has  its  fixed  side  over 
to  the  right,  and  its  buckle  to  the  left  ; 
iti  this  way  only  can  it  be  conveniently 
buckled  by  a  right-handed  person.  The 
hands  of  watches  and  the  numbers  of 
dial-faced  barometers  run  from  left  to 
right  ;  this  is  a  peculiarity  dependent 
upon  the  left  to  right  system  of  writing. 
A  servant  offers  you  dishes  from  the 
left  side  :  you  can’t  so  readily  help 


yourself  from  the  right,  unless  left- 
handed.  Schopenhauer  despaired  of 
the  German  race,  because  it  could  never 
be  taught  like  the  English  to  keep  to  the 
right  side  of  the  pavement  in  walking. 

A  sword  is  worn  at  the  left  hip  :  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  is  carried  in  the  right  pocket,  if 
at  the  side  ;  in  the  left,  if  in  the  coat¬ 
tails  ;  in  either  case  for  the  right  hand 
to  get  at  it  most  easily.  A  watch-pocket 
is  made  in  the  left  breast  ;  a  pocket  for 
railway  tickets  half-way  down  the  right 
side.  Try  to  reverse  any  one  of  these 
simple  actions,  and  you  will  see  at  once 
that  they  are  immediately  implied  in  the 
very  fact  of  our  original  right-handed¬ 
ness. 

And  herrin,  I  think,  we  find  the  true 
answer  to  Charles  Reade’s  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  of  ambidexterity. 
You  couldn't  make  both  hands  do  every¬ 
thing  alike  without  a  considerable  loss 
of  time,  effort,  efficiency,  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Each  hand  learns  to  do  its  own 
work  and  to  do  it  well  ;  if  you  made  it 
do  tne  other  hand’s  into  the  baigain,  it 
would  have  a  great  deal  more  to  learn, 
and  we  should  find  it  difficult  even  then 
to  prevent  specialization.  We  should 
have  to  make  things  deliberately  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  two  hands —  to  have  rights 
and  lefts  in  everything,  as  we  have  them 
now  in  boots  and  gloves — or  else  one 
hand  must  inevitably  gain  the  suprem¬ 
acy.  Sword-handles,  shears,  surgical 
instruments,  and  hundreds  of  other 
things  have  to  be  made  right-handed, 
while  palettes  and  a  few  like  subsidiary 
objects  are  adapted  to  the  left  ;  in  each 
case  for  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason. 
You  can’t  upset  all  this  without  causing 
confusion.  More  than  that,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  thus  brought  about  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gain  to  those  who  possess  it  ; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  the  ambidextrous 
races  would  have  beaten  the  dextro-sin- 
istrals  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ; 
whereas  we  know  that  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  has  been  the  case.  Man’s  special 
use  of  the  right  hand  is  one  of  his  points 
of  superiority  to  the  brutes.  If  ever 
his  right  hand  should  forget  its  cunning, 
his  supremacy  would  indeed  begin  to 
totter.  Depend  upon  it.  Nature  is  wiser 
than  even  Charles  Reade.  What  she 
finds  most  useful  in  the  long  run  must 
certainly  have  many  good  points  to 
recommend  it. 
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And  this  last  consideration  suggests 
another  aspect  of  right  and  left  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  one 
word  in  this  brief  survey  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  subject.  The  supeiioiity  of 
the  right  caused  it  early  to  be  regarded 
at  the  fortunate,  lucky,  and  tiusty  hand  ; 
the  inferiority  of  the  left  caused  it 
equally  to  be  considered  as  ill-omened, 
unlucky,  and,  in  one  expressive  word, 
sinister.  Hence  come  innumerable 
phrases  and  superstitions.  It  is  the 
right  hand  of  friendship  that  we  always 
grasp  ;  it  is  with  our  own  right  hand 
that  we  vindicate  our  honor  against  sin¬ 
ister  suspicions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  "  over  the  left"  that  we  believe  a 
doubtful  or  incredible  statement  :  a  left- 
handed  compliment  or  a  left-handed 
marriage  carry  their  own  condemnation 
with  them.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
host  is  the  seat  of  honor  ;  it  is  to  the  left 
that  the  goats  of  ecclesiastical  contro¬ 
versy  are  invariably  relegated.  The 
very  notions  of  the  right  hand  and  ethi¬ 
cal  right  have  got  mixed  up  inextricably 
in  every  language  :  droit  and  la  droite 
display  it  in  French  as  much  as  right 
and  the  right  in  English.  But  to  be 
gauche  is  merely  to  be  awkward  and 
clumsy  ;  while  to  be  right  is  something 
far  higher  and  more  important. 

So  unlucky,  indeed,  does  the  left  hand 
at  last  become  that  merely  to  mention  it 
is  an  evil  omen  ;  and  so  the  Greeks 
refused  to  use  the  true  old  Greek  word 
for  left  at  all,  and  preferred  euphemisti¬ 
cally  to  describe  it  as  euonymous,  the 
well-named  or  happy-omened.  Our 
own  left  seems  equally  to  mean  the  hand 
that  is  left  after  the  right  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  or,  in  short,  the  other  one. 
Many  things  which  are  lucky  if  seen  on 
the  right  are  fateful  omens  if  seen  to 
leftwaid.  On  the^  other  hand,  if  you 


spill  the  salt,  you  propitiate  destiny  by 
tossing  a  pinch  of  it  over  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  A  murderer’s  left  hand  is  said  by 
good  authorities  to  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  do  magic  with  ;  but  here  I  can¬ 
not  speak  from  personal  experience. 
Nor  do  I  know  why  the  wedding-ring  is 
worn  on  the  left  hand  ;  though  it  is 
significant,  at  any  rate,  that  the  mark  of 
slavery  should  be  put  by  the  man  with 
his  own  right  upon  the  inferior  member 
of  the  weaker  vessel.  Strong-minded 
ladies  may  get  up  an  agitation  if  they 
like  to  alter  this  gross  injustice  of  the 
centuries. 

One  curious  minor  application  of 
rights  and  lefts  is  the  rule  of  the  road  as 
it  exists  in  England.  How  it  arose  I 
can’t  say,  any  more  than  I  can  say  why 
a  lady  sits  her  side-saddle  to  the  left. 
Coachmen,  to  be  sure,  are  quite  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  leftward  route  enables 
them  to  see  how  close  they  are  passing 
to  another  carriage  ;  but,  as  all  conti¬ 
nental  authority  is  equally  convinced 
the  other  way.  I  make  no  doubt  this  is 
a  mere  illusion  of  long-continued  cus¬ 
tom.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
English  usage,  having  once  obtained  in 
these  islands,  has  influenced  railways, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  over  all  Europe. 
Trains,  |like  carriages,  go  to  the  left 
when  they  pass  ;  and  this  habit,  quite 
natural  in  England,  was  transplanted 
by  the  early  engineers  to  the  Continent, 
where  ordinary  carriages,  of  course,  go 
to  the  right.  In  America,  to  be  sure, 
the  trains  also  go  right  like  the  car¬ 
riages  ;  but  then,  those  Americans  have 
such  a  curiously  un English  way  of  being 
strictly  consistent  and  logical  in  their 
doings.  In  Britain  we  should  have 
compromised  the  matter  by  going  some¬ 
times  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 


INDIVIDUALISM  AND  SOCIALISM. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Before  me,  on  my  table  here  in  jects,  among  others  not  now  immediately 
Florence,  lies  a  paper  or  prospectus  of  interesting,  "  the  advocacy  of  Indivi- 
a  certain  London  association,  curiously  dualism  as  opposed  to  Socialism,  irre- 
Btyling  itself  (I  know  not  why)  the  Lib-  spective  of  patty  politics."  This  pros- 
erty  and  Property  Defence  League,  pectus,  with  its  cheering  promise,  was 
which  enumerates  as  one  of  its  chief  ob-  sent  me  by  some  kind  correspondent 
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somewhere  (who  omitted  to  prepay  it), 
presumably  because  he  had  heard  me 
described  by  somebody  else  as  an  Indi¬ 
vidualist  (which  is  quite  true),  and  be¬ 
cause  he  thereupon  jumped  at  once  to 
the  illogical  and  practically  erroneous 
conclusion  that  I  must  therefore  be  nec¬ 
essarily  opposed  to  what  calls  itself  So- 
ci  dism  (which  is  of  course  a  profound 
mistake).  And  as  this  mistake  appears 
to  be  widely  spread  throughout  Great 
Biitain  at  the  present  moment,  where 
fine  old  crusted  Toryism,  tricked  out  as 
Individualism,  in  the  borrowed  feathers 
of  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
Leagues,  is  prowling  about  the  country 
generally,  seeking  what  good  but  weak- 
kneed  Liberals  it  may  devour  unawares, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  the  supposed  opposition  be¬ 
tween  Individualist  and  Socialist,  and 
to  show  that  on  closer  examination  it 
melts  away  for  all  practical  purposes 
into  a  phantom  of  language. 

I  will  begin  by  plunging  at  once  in 
nudias  res  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  which  Liberty  and  Property  De¬ 
fence  Leagues  and  all  their  kind  so  stu¬ 
diously  avoid  recognizing  in  any  way  : 
the  principle  that  Individualism,  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word,  rs  only  possible 
where  all  start  fair,  without  any  artificial 
handicapping  whatsoever.  A  Liberty 
and  Property  Defence  League  which 
sets  out  with  the  indefensible  principle 
that  one  man  may  own  another  as  his 
private  chattel,  or  may  hold  an  inalien¬ 
able  lien  over  some  portion  of  another 
man’s  time  or  labor,  or  the  product  of 
his  labor,  or  may  monopolize  more  than 
his  own  fair  share  of  the  common  stock 
of  raw  material,  or  (what  comes  to  the 
same  thing)  of  the  earth's  surface — is 
not  Individualist  at  all,  but  simply  rapa¬ 
cious,  predatory,  and  lawless.  Before 
you  can  defend  liberty  or  property,  you 
must  be  sure  that  the  liberty  is  Liberty 
and  that  the  property  is  Property  ;  and 
this  is  just  what  these  so-called  Indi¬ 
vidualists,  masquerading  in  other  men’s 
philosophical  principles,  borrowed  with 
reservations  from  Mill  and  Spencer, 
wholly  fail  to  do. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  case  by  a  short 
and  palpably  exaggerative  parable. 
Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  certain  island 
kingdom  of  the  planet  Mars,  a  number 
of  prominent  citizens,  of  Conservative 


tastes,  shocked  at  the  growing  wave  of 
Socialism,  which  was  just  then  inundat¬ 
ing  the  Martian  world,  determined  to 
get  up,  on  their  own  account,  a  Liberty 
and  Property  Defence  League  on  the 
mundane  pattern.  So  they  invited  to 
their  deliberations  a  delegate  from  the 
parent  body  in  London,  who  duly  went 
over  to  assist  the  committee  at  their  con¬ 
stitutive  sittings.  But  to  this  English 
delegate’s  immense  astonishment,  it 
shortly  appeared  that  the  Liberty  which 
the  Martian  society  wished  to  defend 
was  the  immemorial  liberty  of  the  small 
hereditary  red-haired  caste  to  boil  and 
eat  a  dozen  each  of  the  black-haired 
majority  every  year  ;  while  the  Property 
whose  interests  they  held  so  sacred  was 
the  immemorial  right  of  each  red-haired 
individual  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  ships 
passing  through  his  own  well-demarcated 
portion  of  the  Martian  seas,  and  to  ex¬ 
act  a  toll  of  90  per  cent,  upon  all  fish 
caught  within  its  precincts.  The  Lon¬ 
don  delegate,  shocked  at  this  discovery, 
pointed  out  with  newly  awakened 
warmth  of  sentiment  that  property,  to 
be  real,  must  be  produced  by  the  person 
who  owns  it,  or  must  have  been  acquired 
by  him  from  the  original  producer  by 
free  gift  or  fair  barter  ;  and  that  liberty 
meant  the  equal  right  of  each  individual 
to  do  as  he  liked,  provided  he  did  not 
in  any  way  infringe  the  similar  right  of 
each  other  individual  to  do  likewise. 
Upon  which  the  Martian  league,  justly 
outraged  by  such  revolutionary  remarks, 
promptly  expelled  him  as  a  Socialist,  a 
Communist,  and  a  public  enemy. 

Now,  suppose  we  inquire  how  far  the 
London  League  itself  can  lay  any  fair 
claim  to  be  truly  Individualist,  and  how 
far  it  shares  in  a  minor  degree  these  dis¬ 
torted  ideas  of  the  Martian  society. 

Individualism,  I  take  it,  is  only  logi¬ 
cally  and  consistently  possible  if  it  starts 
with  the  postulate  that  all  men  must,  to 
begin  with,  have  free  and  equal  access 
to  the  common  gifts  and  energies  of  Na¬ 
ture — soil,  water,  air,  sunshine  ;  and  to 
the  common  stock  of  raw  material- - 
stone,  wood,  coal,  metal.  Any  other 
pretended  basis  for  Individualism  falls 
at  once  most  feebly  to  the  ground.  For 
if  your  citizen  has  no  other  right  but  the 
right  of  being  turned  out  loose  upon  the 
desert  sands,  or  driven  from  the  fields 
and  farms  into  the  -ocean  by  persons 
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who  have  already  monopolized  all  the 
soil,  and  allow  him  no  testing  place  for 
the  sole  of  his  foot,  then  it  practically 
involves  slavery  and  murder,  and  every 
othtr  conceivable  social  monstrosity. 
Freedom  of  contract  (as  we  know  too 
well,  alas  !  in  the  case  of  Ireland)  is  a 
mete  verbal  quibble  for  the  landless 
man.  To  him,  it  means  but  the  insult 
that  is  piled  above  injury.  He  must 
take  the  terms  the  monopolists  and  land- 
tabooers  choose  to  impose  upon  him  : 
and  those  useless  and  idle  people,  by 
virtue  of  their  taboo,  can  deprive  him, 
legally,  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor, 
except  the  narrowest  possible  margin 
sufficient  for  a  human  family  to  support 
life  upon.  If  this  is  Individualism, 
then  the  Individualists  of  the  old  stock 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
have  not  so  read  their  Mill  on  Liberty, 
and  their  Social  Statics.  They  will 
leave  it  gladly  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  to  its  new  godfathers  and  protec¬ 
tors,  the  Tories. 

True  Individualism,  however,  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  the  Individualist  Fathers, 
means  something  very  different  from 
this.  It  doesn’t  begin  half-way  down 
the  subject  :  it  goes  straight  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  An  indi¬ 
vidualist  is  a  man  who  recognizes  with¬ 
out  stint  the  full,  free,  and  equal  right 
of  every  citizen  to  the  unimpeded  use  of 
all  his  energies,  activities  and  faculties, 
provided  only  he  does  not  thereby  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  equal  and  correlative 
right  of  every  other  citizen.  I  add  the 
last  words  in  obedience  to  a  time-hon¬ 
ored  usage  of  language  :  but,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  logic,  the  former  clause  itself  in¬ 
cludes  the  latter  ;  for  “  full,  free,  and 
equal  right”  implies  already  the  limita¬ 
tion  stated  in  the  second  part  of  the 
stereotyped  sentence. 

In  the  world  into  which  the  British 
subject — we  cannot  yet  say  the  British 
citizen — is  actually  born,  however,  no 
such  right  or  principle  as  this  has  any¬ 
where  reached  any  general  practical  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
young  citizen  finds  himself  from  the  out¬ 
set  turned  loose  upon  a  world  where  al¬ 
most  every  natural  energy,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  raw  material,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  and  monopolized 
beforehand  by  a  small  and  unhappily 
compact  class  of  squatters  and  tabooers. 


Not  one  solitary  square  inch  of  English 
soil  remains  unclaimed  on  which  he  can 
legally  lay  his  head,  without  paying  lax 
and  toll  to  somebody  ;  in  other  words, 
without  giving  a  part  of  his  own  labor, 
or  the  product  of  his  labor,  to  one  of 
the  squatting  and  tabooing  class,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  permission  (which  they 
can  withhold  if  they  choose)  merely  to 
go  on  existing  upon  the  ground  which 
was  originally  common  to  all  alike,  and 
has  been  unjustly  seized  upon  (through 
what  particular  process  matters  little) 
by  the  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
present  monopolists.  He  cannot  sleep 
without  paying  rent  for  the  ground  he 
sleeps  on.  He  cannot  labor  without 
buying  the  raw  material  of  his  craft,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  from  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  the  encroachers  on  the  native 
common  rights  of  everybody.  He  can¬ 
not  make  anything  of  wood  or  stone  : 
for  the  wood  and  the  stone  are  already 
fully  appropriated  ;  he  cannot  eat  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  the  earth  itself, 
and  all  that  grows  upon  it,  is  somebody 
else’s.  The  very  air,  the  water,  and  the 
sunlight  are  only  his  in  the  public  high¬ 
way  :  nay  more,  even  there,  for  a  single 
day  alone.  His  one  right,  recognized 
by  the  law,  is  the  right  to  walk  along 
that  highway  till  he  reels  with  fatigue — 
for  he  must  ”  keep  moving  :  ”  and  then 
he  is  liable,  if  he  sleeps  or  faints  in  the 
open,  to  be  brought  up  before  the  mag¬ 
istrates  chaiged  with  the  heinous  crime 
and  misdemeanor  of  being  a  vagabond, 
without  visible  means  of  support,  who 
has  paid  no  rent  to  the  lords  of  the  soil 
for  a  square  yard  of  room  on  which  to 
die  comfortably. 

The  persons  who  uphold  such  an 
atrocious  state  of  things  as  this  are 
clearly  not  in  any  sense  Individualists. 
The  peisons  who  thus  (in  the  absurd 
and  illogical  language  of  our  day  )  ”  own 
landed  pioperty” — a  plain  self-contra¬ 
diction — are  clearly  aggressors  upmn  the 
equal  rights  of  others,  impeding  them 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  energies  and 
activities,  and  debarring  them  from  their 
natural  equal  right  of  access  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  common  stock  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  For  such  persons  to  describe 
themselves  as  Individualists,  or  to  talk 
about  the  defence  of  Liberty  and  Prop¬ 
erty,  is  as  absurd  as  for  slave-holders  to 
declaim  about  lioerty  or  for  brigands  to 
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piate  about  their  sacred  light  to  the  ran* 
soms  of  their  prisoneis.  It  is  peifectly 
clear  that  they  do  not  know,  or  will  not 
learn,  what  Libeity  is.  I  shall  tiy  to 
■’how  a  little  later  on  that  they  do  not 
^now,  or  will  not  leatn,  the  tiue  nature 
of  Property  either. 

But,  for  the  moment,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  Liberty  alone.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  any  one  with  a  grain  of  logic  in 
his  composition,  that  the  state  of  things 
described  above  contains  within  it  the 
loot-element  of  slavery. 

For  slavery  or  serfdom  Is  a  state  of 
society  in  which  one  man  is  compelled 
to  give  up  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his 
labor  or  its  products  to  another  person, 
not  by  free  barter,  but  by  brute  force, 
and  in  return  for  no  adequate  or  just  re- 
muneiation.  Now,  in  no  state  of  slav¬ 
ery  is  it  possible  or  conceivable  that  the 
slave  or  serf  should  be  deprived  of  quite 
everything  :  he  must  retain,  or  have  re¬ 
turned  to  him  (the  distinction  is  imma¬ 
terial),  at  least  as  much  of  the  product 
of  his  toil  as  will  suffice  on  the  average 
to  support  hims:If,  and  in  most  cases 
his  women  and  children.  (I  say  in 
most  cases  to  cover  the  specially  hid¬ 
eous  instance  where,  either  because  war 
makes  up  the  loss,  or  because  “  it's 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed,”  the  slave 
is  systematically  worked  to  death  by  the 
owner  or  landlord.)  And  the  habit  of 
paying  rent  agrees  with  it  in  this — that 
each  member  of  the  community  has  to 
give  up  the  whole  or  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  product  of  his  labor  to 
another  person  (called  a  landlord),  at 
least  in  return  for  the  tight  to  live  upon 
a  few  square  yards  of  soil,  and  often 
also  for  the  right  of  access  to  the  raw 
material  or  producing  energies  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  the  case  of  non¬ 
capitalist  praedial  labor,  the  citizen  must 
practically  pay  everything  but  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possible  life-supporting  margin. 
What  we  commonly  call  an  Irish  land¬ 
lord,  for  example,  is  a  person  tabooing 
for  his  own  benefit  a  certain  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  exacting  from 
every  other  person  who  lives  upron  it,  in 
return  for  permission  to  use  the  soil,  a 
fixed  amount  of  the  product  of  his  or 
her  labor.  If  the  other  persons  won’t 
submit  to  this  unjust  exaction,  they  are 
turned  out  upon  the  highway  to  starve, 
and  are  liable  if  they  camp  out  even 


there  to  be  imprisoned  in  turn  for  hav¬ 
ing  no  settled  place  of  residence. 

A  system  based  upon  this  fundamen¬ 
tally  false  idea  that  every  man  except  a 
favored  few  must  pay  tax  and  toll  for 
the  right  to  live,  is  obviously  one  which 
encloses  within  itself  the  root-principle 
of  slavery.  Whenever  a  Liberty  De¬ 
fence  League  is  started  to  oppose  it,  I 
for  one,  as  a  consistent  Individualist, 
will  be  happy  to  give  in  my  name  to  the 
committee. 

Furthermore,  any  person  who  so 
tabooes  a  portion  of  the  soil  (above  his 
own  fair  share)  is  not  an  Individualist, 
because  he  is  an  enctoacher  upon  the 
free  activities  of  others.  He  impedes 
several  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  their 
natural  right  of  equal  access  to  all  the 
raw  material  and  energies  of  Nature. 

Again,  as  to  Property.  Property,  as 
conceived  by  the  Individualist,  means 
the  product  of  a  man’s  own  labor,  ex¬ 
erted  upon  his  fair  share  of  the  common 
stock  of  raw  material.  That  common 
stock  is  not  and  cannot  itself  be  Prop¬ 
erty  :  for  nobody  made  it,  and  it  be¬ 
longs  in  equity  to  all  of  us  equally.  For 
instance,  the  county  of  Sutherland,  or 
the  liver  Thames,  or  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  or  Trafalgar  Square,  cannot  be 
propel  ty  :  nor  can  a  square  mile  of 
ocean,  or  the  sunlight  that  falls  on  the 
5ih  of  August,  or  a  mass  of  coals  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eaith,  or  the  stratum  of 
air  for  five  miles  above  sea-level  in  the 
City  of  London.  If  any  man  lays  a 
claim  to  any  of  these  natural  areas  or 
energies  as  his  by  birth,  inheritance,  or 
purchase,  he  is  clearly  encroaching  upon 
the  common  rights  and  liberries  of  us 
all.  If,  for  example,  he  chaiges  us  a 
royalty  for  the  privilege  of  extracting 
iron  from  his  mine,  or  exacts  rent  from 
us  for  the  privilege  of  building  our  chim¬ 
neys  into  his  stratum  of  air,  or  appro- 
pi  iates  70  per  cent,  of  the  fish  caught 
in  a  certain  space  of  ocean,  or  compels 
us  to  bolt  our  shutters  and  remain  in¬ 
doors  on  the  5th  of  August  unless  we 
consent  to  pay  him  ten  pounds  a  head 
all  round  for  the  use  of  his  sunlight, 
then  he  is  obviously  encroaching  on  our 
lights,  and  treating  as  Property  by  brute 
foice  what  is  not  and  cannot  possibly 
ever  be  so. 

True  Property  consists  of  the  product 
of  labor,  and  it  can  be  owned  only  by 
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the  producer  himself,  or  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  producer  himself  has  freely 
given,  battered,  or  bequeathed  it.  To 
have  stolen  or  plundeied  it  gives  no  real 
title.  And  it  must  be  the  product  of 
labor  exerted  upon  the  laborer's  fair 
share  of  the  common  stock  of  taw  ma- ' 
tetial,  and  no  more  :  if  he  has  filched 
or  unjustly  appropriated  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  if  he  has  taken  more  than  his  due 
proportion,  if  he  has  robbed  another  of 
the  stuff  from  which  he  made  it,  his 
right  in  it  is  vitiated,  and  it  is  no  longer 
Pioperty  in  the  Individualist  sense  of 
the  term. 

In  the  beginning  of  things,  of  course 
(to  use  a  transparent  but  convenient  fic¬ 
tion),  no  great  difficulty  was  likely  to 
arise  about  the  question  of  this  common 
stock  of  raw  material.  The  hunter,  for 
example,  who  deftly  fashioned  a  flint 
hatchet  out  of  a  lump  of  shapeless  stone, 
did  not  take  largely  enough  from  the 
general  mass  of  raw  flint  then  and  there 
existing  to  make  his  draughts  upon  the 
common  store  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
the  labor  expended  upon  the  hatchet  in 
the  course  of  chipping,  grinding,  and 
polishing  that  gave  it  all  its  real  value  : 
and  hence  in  this  early  stage,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  right  of  access  to  raw  ma¬ 
terial  never  assumed  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  From  a  very  early  time,  accord¬ 
ingly,  all  sorts  of  encroachments  were 
permitted  b)i  use  and  wont  upon  the 
common  slock  ;  at  first  uniinpurtant, 
later,  under  the  military  organization, 
monopolist  ;  until  at  last  in  our  own 
time  and  in  civilized  countries,  almost 
every  foim  of  raw  material  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  and  tabooed  by  somebody 
somewhere.  That  evil  legacy  of  the 
feudal  system  the  European  race  carries 
with  it  everywhere.  Soil,  with  its  crop- 
raising  and  stock-feeding  potentialities  ; 
moor,  waste,  bog,  and  woodland  ;  tree, 
bush,  shrub,  and  herbage  ;  coal,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  ;  nay,  even  in  many  cases, 
streams,  rivers,  water-power,  and  tides, 
have  been  converted  by  an  evil  use  into 
what  passes  for  Property  by  individuals  ; 
so  that  all  members  of  the  community 
at  large  are  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  their 
own  teal  Property  (I  am  not  using  the 
phrase  in  its  topsy-turvv,  etymologically 
indefensible  legal  sense)  in  order  to  pay 
for  access  in  some  foim  or  other  to  the 
false  or  pretended  Property  of  other 
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people  in  space,  air,  and  raw  mate¬ 
rial. 

This,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
point  out,  constitutes  a  real  aggression 
against  Pioperty,  a  partial  admission  of 
the  principle  of  slavery — that  nobody 
can  even  exist  in  England  without  pay¬ 
ing  tent,  that  is  to  say,  without  giving 
up  to  an  irresponsible  monopolist  some 
portion  of  the  product  of  his  own  labor, 
in  order  to  puichase  the  bare  right  of 
existence,  and  the  fieedom  to  exercise 
his  trade  or  calling. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  visionarv  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  land-nationalizer.  I  don’t  for 
a  moment  mean  to  deny  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  land,  raw  material,  natural  ener¬ 
gies.  is  complicated  on  every  hand  by 
many  and  serious  ptactical  difficulties. 

I  don’t  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that 
money-puichase  and  investment  of  cap¬ 
ital  have  introduced  into  the  question 
all  sorts  of  intricacies  impossible  of  dis¬ 
entanglement.  I  don’t  for  a  moment 
mean  to  deny  that  it  is  mixed  up  with 
innumerable  conflicting  real  rights — that 
in  Westminster,  for  instance,  it  is  haid 
to  decide  how  much  of  the  wealth  now 
existing  on  the  soil  belongs  by  rights  to 
the  capitalists  and  buildeis  ;  how  much 
to  the  journeymen  laborers  and  brick¬ 
layers  ;  how  much  to  the  prime  common 
stock  of  the  community  or  to  its  joint 
earnings  (the  “  unearned  increment”), 
and  how  little,  if  any,  to  the  so-called 
freeholder,  the  gentleman  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  I  don’t  for  a 
moment  mean  to  suggest  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  or  even  a  gradual  resumption  of 
all  this  wealth,  nay,  a  redistribution  of 
its  component  paits  between  the  true 
propiietors,  individually  or  collectively, 
IS  practically  possible  or  practicably  de¬ 
sirable.  You  can’t  unravel  great  tangles 
of  fact  and  justice  offhand  like  that  on 
abstract  principles.  But  what  I  do 
mean  to  assert  is  that  all  this  embroil¬ 
ment,  this  hopeless  embroilment,  has 
come  about  through  the  absence  of  the 
Individualist  idea  in  politics  :  and  that 
the  main  thing  we  Individualists  have 
now  to  do  is  tentatively  and  gradually 
to  bring  about,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  such 
remedial  measuies  (however  slight)  as 
may  redress  the  grossest  of  these  gross 
injustices,  and  may  pave  the  way  for 
putting  us  all  back  to  some  small  extent 
on  a  platform  where  we  can  start  fair  in 
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the  race  for  life,  without  findinfi'  our  in¬ 
dividuality  encroached  upon  cn  eveiy 
aide  by  hampering  monopolies. 

And  as  Individualists  don’t  like  to 
see  one  man  or  set  of  men  (say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Irish  tenants)  arbitrarily  de¬ 
prived  of  their  own  Property,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  labor,  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  set  of  idle  people,  who  do  and 
have  done  nothing  on  earth  to  serve 
them,  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  “  We  have  got  up  a  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League,”  imagining 
as  I  did  from  the  mere  name  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  that  its  object  must  be  to  defend 
Liberty  from  violent  encroachment,  and 
to  safeguard  Property  against  unjust 
aggression. 

Conceive  of  my  surprise,  then,  when 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  officers  of  the 
League,  I  saw  the  name — of  Mr.  Joseph 
Arch  ?  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ?  of  Mr. 
William  Morris  ?  of  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  ? — oh,  dear  no,  none  of  these, 

I  assure  >ou,  but  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
in  plain  black  and  white  Roman  char¬ 
acters. 

Now  this  gentleman  who  is  called 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  but  whose  real  name, 

I  am  given  to  understand,  ought  to  be 
Charteris,  sits  as  a  member  of  a  body 
known  as  the  House  of  Lords — a  body, 
which  far  from  admitting  the  equal  tight 
of  every  citizen  to  unimpeded  use  of  his 
own  activities,  actually  lays  claim  to  an 
inherited  privilege  of  making  laws  rrre- 
sponsibly  of  its  own  mere  motion  for  the 
whole  community.  The  mere  existence 
of  such  a  claim,  or  the  mere  member¬ 
ship  of  such  a  body,  in  itself  of  course 
militates  utterly  against  the  central  and 
most  vital  conceptions  of  the  indivi¬ 
dualistic  creed,  but  that  is  not  all  : 
this  body  has  further,  as  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  placed  itself  often  in 
opposition  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
will  by  the  citizens  generally — for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  take  a  big  case,  it  has  always 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  people  from 
obtaining  a  vote,  that  is  to  say,  an  equal 
light  of  management  in  the  common 
political  affairs  of  the  nation  :  and  to 
take  a  small  one,  it  has  interposed,  and 
continues  to  interpose,  iniquiious  bar¬ 
riers  against  the  free  union  of  such  citi¬ 
zens  as  desiie  it  with  their  deceased 
wives’  sisters- -an  incredible  piece  of 
busybody  meddlesomeness.  To  belong 


to  such  a  body  at  all  is  therefore  ipso 
facto  an  obvious  offence  against  the  first 
rules  of  Individualism.  It  is  equivalent 
to  a  constant  and  standing  assault  upon 
the  free  and  equal  liberties  of  others. 

Furthermore,  when  I  come  to  inquire, 

I  learn  in  addition  that  this  person, 
whose  real  name  is  Chatteris,  but  who 
permits  himself  to  be  styled  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  owns  or  claims  to  own  (say 
rather  to  taboo)  some  62,000  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  British  soil.  (I  don’t 
guarantee  the  exact  correctness  of  the 
figures  given  :  I  am  writing  in  Italy, 
away  from  most  British  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  I  take  the  statement  at 
random  from  the  fiist  book  of  reference 
that  comes  to  my  hand  :  but  a  thousand 
acres  or  so,  one  way  or  the  other,  mat¬ 
ter  very  little  to  the  principle  involved.) 
Now,  I  don’t  think  it  probable  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  farms  all  that 
enormous  acreage  himself.  In  any  case, 
he  is  encroaching  on  the  equal  rights  of 
others  ;  for  if  the  soil  of  England  were 
divided  up  fairly  between  us  all,  it  is 
mathematically  impossible  that  each 
man  should  get  so  much  as  62,000  acres. 
Again,  1  learn  from  the  same  source 
that  his  rental  is  estimated  at  some 
£56,000  per  annum.  Now,  that  rental 
is  so  much  money  earned  by  others,  or 
due  to  the  prime  producing  value  of  the 
soil  ;  and  therefore  in  neither  case  really 
belonging  to  Lord  Wemyss  in  any  way. 
If  he  rack-rents  (which  I  don’t  for  a 
moment  mean  to  suggest  he  does),  part 
of  it  is  really  the  property  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  :  if  he  takes  merely  what  is  cur¬ 
rently  though  absurdly  known  as  “  a  fair 
rent,”  then  all  of  it  is  the  income  of  all 
of  us  together,  as  representing  the  an¬ 
nual  dividend  on  the  undivided  common 
stock  of  raw  material.  Thus,  in  two 
important  particulars.  Lord  Wemyss 
shows  himself  to  be  really  on  the  side  of 
confiscation  and  slavery,  not  on  the  side 
of  property  and  freedom. 

And  now,  soyons  serieux.  Of  course, 
we  Individualists  are  not  so  narrow¬ 
minded  as  to  object  to  Lord  Wemyss 
and  Lord  Bramwell  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Leaguers  standing  up,  if  they  like, 
tooth  and  nail,  together,  for  their  pre¬ 
posterous  privileges.  Let  them,  by  all 
means,  get  up  a  Confiscation  and  Aris¬ 
tocracy  Defence  League.  But  when 
they  begin  to  masquerade  in  borrowed 
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featheis  as  Individualists,  to  trot  about 
the  country  under  other  men’s  colors, 
the  farce  becomes  absurd  enough  to  de¬ 
mand  exposure.  The  little  doll  they 
have  dressed  up  to  impose  upon  their 
admirers  is  not  individualism  at  all, 
when  you  come  to  look  close  at  it  :  it  is 
Privilege  tricked  out  under  false  pre¬ 
tences. 

With  the  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  the 
thorough-going  Individualists  of  the  old 
school — the  logical  Individualists  who 
insist  on  basing  their  (Individualism  on 
a  firm  and  solid  bottom  of  principle — 
appear  at  first  sight  to  have  profound 
differences.  In  theory,  I  think,  most 
Individualists  are  utterly  opposed  to 
much  that  the  Socialists  proclaim  as 
their  end  and  aim.  We  do  not  believe, 
for  example — we  of  the  old  type — that 
one  man  ought  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
teaching  another  man’s  children.  We 
do  not  believe  that  one  man  ought  to 
be  taxed  to  pay  fur  another  man’s 
books,  or  beer,  or  preaching,  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  State, 
that  dtus  ex  machina  of  current  Social¬ 
istic  writing  and  thinking,  should  take 
aught  from  any  man  for  any  purpose 
save  for  the  most  necessary  public  ob¬ 
jects  of  defence  against  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  enemies.  Our  ideal  is  the  ideal 
of  a  world  in  which  everybody  should 
start  fair  at  the  outset,  and  every  boat 
should  stand  thereafter  by  its  own  acci¬ 
dents. 

But  in  the  practical  world,  the  world 
that  men  live  in,  ideals  are  not  easily 
realized.  The  Socialist  ideal  and  the 
Individualist  ideal  are  both  little  more 
than  phantoms  or  imaginary  goals,  tow¬ 
ard  which,  by  vague  and  uncertain 
ways,  we  are  each,  as  we  think,  man¬ 
fully  striving.  What  is  common  to  us 
both  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice 
and  wickedness  of  the  existing  system. 
What  we  both  hate  is  inequality  and 
wrong.  What  we  both  aim  at  is  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  goods  of 
lite  among  those  who  do  most  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  defend  them.  While  our  ab¬ 
stract  principles  seem  to  differ  in  some 
places  as  wide  as  the  poles,  our  practi¬ 
cal  judgment  upon  most  moot  points 
comes  as  a  rule  pieiiy  close  to  identity. 
The  great  question,  in  short,  for  eveiy 
one  of  us  at  the  present  crisis,  is  simply 


this — Are  we  on  God’s  side  or  are  we 
on  the  Devil’s  ?  Aie  we  for  keeping  up 
and  obstinately  defending  these  prime 
injustices,  or  are  we  for  mitigating, 
modifying,  and,  if  possible,  abolishing 
them  ? 

Moreover,  the  so  called  Socialist  is 
often  found  on  strict  examination  to  be 
a  Socialist,  after  all,  in  name  only. 
Feeling  deeply  the  goad  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  wrongs  under  which  the  prole¬ 
tariate  at  present  smarts,  he  accepts  at 
once  the  Socialistic  solution  as  being  the 
first  and  easiest  then  and  there  offered 
him.  But  when  one  presses  him  hard 
as  to  the  separate  clauses  and  items  of 
his  creed,  one  finds  generally  that  what 
he  lays  stress  upon  is  the  injustice  itself, 
not  the  supposed  Socialistic  cure  ;  and 
that  in  instinct  and  spirit  he  is  Indi¬ 
vidualist  at  bottom.  1  do  not,  myself, 
believe  that  true  Socialism  has,  or  ever 
had,  any  large  following  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  England.  I  believe  the  solid, 
somewhat  selfish  English  mind  really 
runs  in  quite  another  groove,  and  looks 
upon  the  world  in  quite  another  fashion. 
And  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  it  came 
to  the  pinch,  anything  like  true  Social¬ 
istic  measures  would  rouse  the  fiercest 
opposition  and  indignation  of  nine  out 
of  ten  soi-disant  Socialists. 

But  the  question  is  not  going  to  come 
to  the  pinch  at  all,  either  now  or  at  any 
time.  In  spile  of  Lord  Wemyss  and  his 
alarmist  friends,  we  are  not  in  the  slight¬ 
est  danger  in  England  to-day  of  a  So¬ 
cialist  revolution.  There  is  no  hope  of 
anything  so  satisfactory.  In  the  real 
revolutions  actually  in  progress,  the  so- 
called  Socialists  and  the  real  Individual¬ 
ists  can  work  in  harness  side  by  side 
most  amicably.  Do  we  want  to  allow 
the  Irish  people  a  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  affairs?  Every  So¬ 
cialist  is  with  us  to  a  man.  Do  we  want 
to  make  the  harpies  who  monopolize  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  soil  disgorge  some 
small  fraction  of  their  unholy  plunder 
for  public  purposes  ?  Every  Socialist 
will  join  us  in  that  just  struggle.  Do 
we  want  to  equalize  all  forms  ot  religious 
thought  before  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  de¬ 
pose  the  overfed  hierarchy  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  creed  from  the  official  position  it  has 
so  grossly  abused,  and  to  restore  to  the 
people  in  its  entirety  the  ecclesiastical 
wealth  now  arrogated  to  itself  by  a 
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special  faction  ?  Every  Socialist  will 
rally  with  us  (gladly  to  that  righteous 
crusade.  In  short,  wherever  there  is  a 
real  abuse  to  be  attacked,  a  monopoly 
to  be  assailed,  a  wrong  to  be  righted, 
our  cause  and  the  Socialists’  is  one  and 
the  same.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to 
imaginary  reconstructive  schemes  for  the 
remote  future  that  we  part  company  ; 
and  even  then  the  difference  between 
us  is  far  slighter  than  mo^t  Socialists 
would  themselves  believe  beforehand. 

For  reconstructive  schemes — plat¬ 
forms — Utopias — are  all  of  them  more 
or  less  ideal  and  fanciful.  When  once 
we  have  got  rid  of  certain  grand  funda¬ 
mental  injustices  (which  will  take  us  a 
few  hundred  years  more  yet,  at  a  mod¬ 
est  computation),  we  and  the  Socialists 
may  begin  to  quarrel  between  ourselves 
about  the  details  and  minutiae  of  our 
new  commonwealth.  But  as  lung  as  we 
are  both  engaged  in  fighting  a  common 
foe — the  monopolists  and  the  privileged 
— we  can  afford  to  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  I  quite  admit  that  we  old- 
fashioned  Individualists  are  utterly  op¬ 
posed  to  boaid  schools,  to  free  libraries, 
to  heavy  municipal  expenditure,  to  the 
taxation  of  some  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  In  principle,  these  things  ate 
all  utterly  unjustifiable.  If  we  could 
only  once  start  all  fair,  their  injustice 
would  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  tax¬ 
payer,  .Mr.  Hyndman  himself,  I  doubt 
not,  included.  But  in  practice  they 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  rough 
justice  of  the  unscientific  Socialist  :  they 
mainly  take  from  those  who  benefit  too 
much  by  the  common  stock  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  give  to  those  who  benefit  too 
little.  It  is  of  no  use  preaching  ab¬ 
stract  principles  of  political  economy  to 
starving  souls  who  see  that  another  is 
unjustly  absorbing  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  wealth  they  themselves  have  created. 
What  we  have  got  to  do  meanwhile  is  to 
wink  at,  and  if  possible  to  minimize, 
these  infractions  of  principle,  while  we 
strive  with  the  aid  of  all  our  allies  to 
break  down  the  vastly  greater  evil  of  the 
monopolies  which  alone  give  to  such  in¬ 
fractions  a  rude  semblance  of  popular 
justice.  In  proportion  as  we  get  rid  of 
the  real  inequalities,  so-called  Socialists, 
I  firmly  believe,  will  themselves  begin 
to  resist  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  State  upon  incir  own  individuality. 


Seeing  veiy  well  where  the  machine 
works  wrong,  they  don’t  exactly  know 
as  yet  how  to  right  it.  But  as  fast  as 
each  joint  gets  eased  and  reset,  they 
will  learn  quickly  enough  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  in  future  all  needless  tampering 
with  it. 

The  fact  is,  nationalization  of  raw 
material,  whenever  it  comes,  or  if  ever 
it  comes  (say  about  the  date  of  the 
Greek  Kalends),  will  give  the  Socialist 
practically  everything  for  which  he  is 
now  so  blindly  fighting.  (I  prefer  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  term  “  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  raw  material  ”  to  the  more  con¬ 
cise  and  customary  “  land  nationaliza¬ 
tion,”  because  the  latter  phiase  has  a 
tendency  to  confine  the  view  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  the  soil  only  ;  whereas 
the  word  land  really  includes  as  well 
rock,  coal,  metal,  water-ways,  water¬ 
power,  natural  scenery,  and  the  actual 
emplacement  of  all  our  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  And  how  great  is  the  economic 
value  of  natuial  scenery  alone  one  may 
recognize,  not  only  if  one  looks  at  Tor¬ 
quay,  Cannes,  Aix  les-Bains  and  Carls 
bad,  but  also  if  one  remembers  that  a 
single  squatter  family  at  Niagara  made 
a  large  fortune  by  admitting  the  public 
through  a  turnstile,  at  a  dollar  a  head, 
to  view  the  Falls,  which  its  ancestors,  I 
suppose,  must  originally  have  cieated.) 
Well,  nationalization  of  this  sort  practi¬ 
cally  amounts  to  the  realization  in  an¬ 
other  form  of  the  Socialist  programme. 
Only,  the  Socialist  fails  to  see  just  yet 
that  this  is  the  justest  and  most  practi¬ 
cable  method  of  attaining  his  aims.  By- 
and-by,  precisely  in  proportion  as  we 
arrive  nearer  and  nearer  the  goal — as 
we  remove  every  disability  and  smooth 
down  every  injustice — will  the  honest, 
hard-working,  intelligent  Socialist,  the 
cream  of  the  producers,  begin  to  object 
to  any  State  interference  with  his  own 
fair  earnings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle, 
the  dissolute,  or  the  incapable.  In 
those  days,  it  is  not  improbable,  the  in¬ 
competent  and  helpless  descendants  of 
do-nothing  squatter  or  robber  families 
will  fare  hardly  at  the  hands  of  the 
quondam  Socialist  leaders. 

But  even  nationalization  of  taw  ma¬ 
terial  itself  is  not  at  present  a  practical 
end  :  it  is  an  ideal  alone,  a  remote  and 
perhaps  unattainable  ideal,  toward  which 
we  can  but  slowly  and  tentatively  ap- 
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proximate  through  hard  fighting  and  by 
most  gradual  stages.  If  in  the  present 
generation  we  can  only  succeed  in  tax¬ 
ing  ground-rents  with  an  adequate  tax, 
we  shall  have  done  our  utmost  in  that 
direction.  How  foolish  then,  how 
quixotic,  how  pedantic,  how  provincial 
to  separate  ouiselves,  in  working  toward 
practical  and  realizable  aims,  from  those 
who  are  otherwise  our  best  allies,  be¬ 
cause  forsooth  we  differ,  or  think  we 
differ,  on  some  abstract  points,  which 
may  possibly  come  to  have  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  some  time  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  century  !  “  We  are  all  Socialists 

now,”  sais  the  finger-post  politician  ; 
so  much  the  better  then,  say  all  sensible 
Individualists  among  us.  The  slight 
encroachments  made  by  taxation  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  individual — earnings 
already  vitiated  from  the  very  outset  by 
the  unequal  distiibution  of  raw  material 
— are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
steps  taken  toward  a  moie  equitable  di¬ 
vision  of  natural  goods.  For  the  capi¬ 
talist  himself,  that  great  bugbear  of  So¬ 
cialism  (with  whom  we  as  Individualists 
have  no  personal  quarrel),  hangs  in  the 
last  resoit  to  the  skirts  of  the  squatter 
monopolist  :  without  the  inequality  of 


wealth  produced  by  monopoly,  he  would 
be  rendered  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
practically  innocuous.  If  we  could  all 
be  pure  Individualists  on  an  even  basis 
at  once,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  all  the 
artificial  monopolies,  the  hereditary  in¬ 
equalities,  the  land-grabbing  and  coal¬ 
taxing,  the  ground-rents  and  tithes — 
then  indeed  we  might  have  fair  ground 
to  complain  of  the  slightest  infringe¬ 
ment  of  our  personal  liberty.  But  as 
long  as  all  these  greater  evils  and  injus¬ 
tices  remain  unredressed,  how  absurd 
to  make  a  noisy  fuss  about  small  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  public  good,  which 
mainly  fall  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of 
those  already  too  rich,  through  these 
very  monopolies  and  unjust  privileges  ! 
Individualism  is  only  a  tenable  creed  if 
it  is  thorough-going  and  consistent,  if  it 
bases  itself  upon  first  principles  :  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  Individualism  while  upholding 
ail  the  worst  encroachments  upon  indi¬ 
viduality  in  the  shape  of  robbery  from 
the  common  stock,  with  its  consequent 
restriction  of  individual  liberty  to  the 
right  of  starving  in  the  public  highway, 
is  a  sham  and  a  delusion. — Contemporary 
Rei'iew. 
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An  Author’s  Love.  Letters  written  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Prosper  Merimte’s  “  Letters  4  une 
Inconnue.”  London  and  New  Y’ork  :  Mac¬ 
millan  <y  Co. 

Prosper  Merim6e  was  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  men  of  his  period — an  epoch  when 
France  was  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  Paris  was 
truly  the  literary  Mecca  of  the  world.  There 
were  men  far  more  distinguished  in  letters, 
more  successful  and  astute  in  diplomacy,  more 
brilliant  social  lions.  But  Merimee  was  all 
these  and  something  more  beside  ;  what  that 
something  was  everybody  believed  in  and  yet 
no  one  exactly  knew.  He  was  a  mystery  even 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  if  such  a  man 
of  reserves  could  be  said  to  have  intimates. 
Witty,  cynical,  constitutionally  impassive,  with 
the  power  of  suggesting  vast  unknown  depths 
and  possibilities  of  character,  he  went  through 
life  creating  impressions  which  he  never  ful¬ 
filled.  Merim6e  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  main  agent  in  effecting  Napoleon  III  ’s 
marriage  ;  and  the  complacency  with  which  he 


encouraged  the  rumors  of  the  secret  family  re¬ 
lation  between  himself  and  the  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie,  while  indirectly  denying  it,  was  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Prosper  Merimee  wrote  several  brilliant  and 
effective  novels,  but  unquestionably  the  work 
by  which  he  will  live  in  the  world  of  letters  is 
the  *'  Letters  4  une  Inconnue,”  a  work  quite 
unique  in  its  wit,  brilliancy,  and  charm.  More 
than  one  critic  has  ventured  to  doubt  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  these  letters  as  ever  having  been 
written  to  a  real  person,  and  considered  the  book 
as  a  literary  tour  d*  force.  But  the  internal 
evidence  is  sufficiently  strong  that  the  letters 
were  genuine  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  doubt. 
Who  the  ”  unknown”  was  to  whom  these  let¬ 
ters,  which  sound  the  whole  gamut  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  passion  and  range  from  the  bitterest 
cynicism  and  satire  to  the  most  tender  eroti¬ 
cism,  were  written  has  never  been  discovered, 
any  more  than  the  authorship  of  the  Junius 
letters.  Covering  a  period  of  many  years,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  letters  are  the  only  revela- 
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tioo  of  the  real  man  which  he  ever  made.  This 
gives  them  their  serious  and  permanent  charm 
aside  from  their  delightful  wit  and  esprit,  their 
caustic  shrewdness  of  reflection,  and  their  in¬ 
sight  into  that  mad  masquerade  of  people 
known  as  Parisian  life.  Merim^e  was  never 
at  home  so  much  as  in  writing  about  France 
and  Frenchmen,  though  his  novels  of  Spanish 
and  Corsican  life  are  marked  by  a  tragic  power 
and  elevation  which  set  him  apart  from  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  at  least  in  their  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  literary  tendencies  and 
ideals. 

The  volume  before  us  purports  to  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  answers  of  the  unknown  to  her 
lover’s  letters.  The  preface  is  artfully  de¬ 
signed  to  create  the  illusion  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  answers,  but  we  fancy  that  the  reader 
of  discrimination  will  not  take  long  to  make  a 
decision  antagonistic  to  this  notion.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  suppose  them  genuine 
to  make  them  enjoyable  as  literature.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  love  of  a  man  like 
Prosper  Merim6e,  which  united  respect  for  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  beloved  object, 
while  glowing  with  devotion  to  her  personal 
charms,  must  have  been  directed  to  a  woman 
of  splendid  mental  gifts.  These  supposed  an¬ 
swers  do  not  belie  that  assumption,  as  they  are 
quite  in  the  vein  which  we  might  fancy  would 
characterize  the  “  Inconnue.”  They  are  gay 
and  melancholy  by  turn,  full  of  womanly  pas¬ 
sion  dashed  with  coquetry,  now  sparkling 
with  the  sprighlliest  wit,  now  charged  with  the 
most  reckless  tenderness,  implying  a  relation¬ 
ship  which  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of 
men.  The  author  has  caught  the  spirit  of  her 
work  (for,  of  course,  a  woman  must  have  been 
the  writer)  with  a  skill  and  sympathy  which 
one  cannot  fail  to  admire.  The  letters  are 
short,  often  fragmentary,  but  they  are  artisti¬ 
cally  true  to  the  situation  of  the  heroine,  and 
match  the  Merim6e  letters  so  subtly  as  to  show 
the  most  conscientious  study  and  working  out 
of  the  problem  of  the  book.  If  the  chain  of 
probabilities,  explaining  the  rationale  of  the 
theory  that  genuine  letters  could  finally  get 
themselves  collected  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  under  the  conditions  involved,  could 
be  made  reasonable,  it  would  not  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  many  readers  to  trust  the  author's 
implication. 

An  Historical  Geography  of  thb  United 

States.  By  Townsend  MacCoun.  New 

York  :  Townsend  MacConn. 

This  novel  map  will  at  once  appeal  to  those 


who  have  met  with  that  difficulty  which  so 
often  occurs  in  historical  reading — the  difficulty 
of  clearly  fixing  in  the  mind  the  changes  made 
by  conquest,  annexation,  cession  by  treaty,  or 
any  of  the  causes  which  operate  to  change  the 
limits  of  nations.  The  lack  of  such  reliable 
guides  and  landmarks  often  makes  historical 
study  almost  chaotic,  unless  in  the  case  of  one 
of  exceptionally  clear  perceptions  and  tenacious 
memory.  Though  the  history  of  the  United 
States  makes  such  an  atlas  less  essential  than 
would  be  a  similar  one  of  Europe,  one  has  but 
to  glance  at  this  book  to  perceive  how  valuable 
it  is.  There  are  in  it  forty-eight  maps  illus¬ 
trating  the  different  changes  in  the  United 
States  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  discovery. 
The  student  perceives  at  a  glance  all  the  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  nation.  The  maps  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  letter-press  explanations,  which 
make  a  lucid  commentary  on  them.  Such  a 
book  as  this  is  an  outline  history  in  itself. 
We  can  most  cordially  commend  it  either  for 
school  or  family  purposes.  It  will  certainly 
contribute  largely  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
young  student  will  grasp  the  facts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  own  country.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
MacCoun’s  success  in  the  present  instance  will 
encourage  him  to  follow  it  up  with  similar' 
historical  geographies  of  other  countries. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Iceland,  which  has  hitherto  possessed  five 
newspapers,  has  just  started  a  sixth.  The 
new  venture  is  called  Lytur,  and  is  edited  by 
the  well-known  poet  and  journalist  Pastor 
Jochumsson.  It  is  published  at  Akureyri. 
It  is  to  represent  liberal  and  independent  ideas, 
and  a  new  feature  is  to  be  a  direct  appeal  to 
those  Icelanders  who  have  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  for  whom,  at  present,  the  home  press 
of  Iceland  provides  no  special  points  of  inter¬ 
est.  In  politics  Lytur  will  be  sympathetic 
with  the  mother  country,  Denmark. 

“  FUrst  Bismarck  und  die  Litteratur” 
is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  monograph  by  a 
German  man  of  letters.  Dr.  Adolf  Kohut,  who 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  presenting  the 
Chancellor  in  bis  capacity  of  writer,  and  of 
recording  his  relations  to  authors  and  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  prolific  writer  F.  A.  Strubberg,  who 
wrote,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Armand,”  a 
large  number  of  American  sketches  and  novels 
based  on  American  life,  has  just  died  at  the 
ancient  town  of  Gelnbausen. 
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The  house  at  Mohrungen,  in  East  Prussia, 
where  Herder  was  born,  is  in  danger  of  being 
demolished.  Only  a  few  thousand  marks 
would  l>e  required  for  its  purchase  and  restora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Ost-Preussische  Ziitung  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  relic. 

Regulations  have  recently  been  issued  for 
encouraging  the  study  of  Russian  by  Indian 
covenanted  civil  servants.  The  regulations 
are  much  the  same  as  those  applicable  to  mili¬ 
tary  officers.  A  certain  number  of  civil  ser¬ 
vants  will  be  allowed  while  on  leave  to  attend 
the  examination  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  if  they  pass  satisfactorily  will 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  Russia  for  some  eight 
months.  If  they  qualify  as  interpreters  at  a 
final  examination  held  by  the  Commissioners, 
they  will  receive  a  gratuity  of  and  their 
travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Russia,  and  be 
permitted  to  count  the  residence  in  Russia  as 
service. 

A  BUST  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  recently  un¬ 
veiled  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Philadelphia. 
This  chapel  was  in  the  last  century  attended 
by  Priestley,  also  by  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jeflerson,  and  other  eminent  men.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Furness,  father  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Furness,  the 
Shakespearian  editor,  was  for  fifty  years  min¬ 
ister  of  the  society. 

The  “New  Atlas"  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  devotes  special  attention 
to  ethnology.  Not  only  are  there  maps  of 
the  world  showing  races  and  religions,  and  of 
Europe  showing  languages,  but  there  are  also 
two  plates  containing  no  less  than  thirty-six 
types  of  mankind,  classified  under  stocks, 
which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the 
work  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  A.  H. 
Keane.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  of  the  wide  spread  of 
the  negro  stock  outside  Africa,  and  also  that 
the  Berbers  and  Somalis  both  belong  to  the 
Caucasic  stock. 

The  London  Athen-tum  congratulates  Mr. 
Murray,  the  doyen  of  English  publishers,  on  his 
having  reached  his  eightieth  birthday  and  pre¬ 
serving  an  intellect  as  keen  and  a  heart  as 
warm  as  in  his  youth,  and  a  bodily  vigor  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  man  fifteen  years  his 
junior. 

Miss  Lawless  is  going  to  publish  through 
Mr.  Murray  a  volume  of  sketches,  the  title 
story  of  which  will  be  “  Plain  Frances  Mow¬ 
bray.” 


Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  has,  it  is  said, 
made  publishing  arrangements  for  a  new  story, 
in  which  Queen  Esther  will  prominently  figure. 
To  study  local  color  for  the  new  volume,  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  will  shortly  start  for  a  tour  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  visiting  Persepolis, 
Shiraz,  and  probably  Baghdad. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott,  of  Abbots¬ 
ford,  is  preparing  for  the  press  some  hitherto 
unpublished  journals  of  her  great-grandfather. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

To  the  sixth  edition  of  “  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre”  (just  ready),  which  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged  in  order  to  make  it  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  “  Old-World  Idylls,”  Mr.  Austin  Dob¬ 
son  has  added  supplementary  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  title-pages,  so  that  the  volume  and  its 
predecessor  can,  if  desired,  be  bound  up  as 
“  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,”  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
“  Old-World  Idylls,”  which  reached  its  eighth 
edition  in  iS83,  bids  fair,  we  learn,  to  enter 
speedily  upon  its  ninth. 

A  CURIOUS  experiment  in  literature  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made.  This  is  a  collection  of  let¬ 
ters  purporting  to  be  written  in  reply  to  Pros¬ 
per  M6rimee’s  well-known  "  Letires  i  une  In- 
connue.”  Whether  the  “  unpublished  letters” 
will  throw  much  light  upon  the  identity  of  this 
mysterious  correspondent,  our  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves.  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  are  the  publishers,  and  the  title  of  the  book 
is  "  An  Author’s  Love." 

Those  who  have  read  the  series  of  papers 
from  the  Congo,  by  an  English  engineer  on 
one  of  the  river  steamers,  which  have  recently 
been  appearing  in  Blackwood,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  writer,  who  has  returned  to  this 
country,  has  collected  them  into  a  volume, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  under  the  title  “  With  Stanley’s 
Rear-Guard  :  Major  Barttelot’s  Camp  on  the 
Aruwhimi.”  The  name  of  the  author  will  also 
be  given. 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  “  English 
Men  of  Action”  will  be  "  Lord  Lawrence,” 
written  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who — it  may 
be  remembered — was  Lawrence’s  secretary  in 
the  Punjab,  both  before  and  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mutiny,  and  afterward  foreign  minister 
under  his  viceroyalty. 

Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey,  of  London,  are 
about  to  publish  a  small  work  on  the  copy 
which  has  lately  come  into  their  possession  of 
the  Spanish  letter  written  by  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Luis  de  Sant  Angel,  announcing  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  As  this  was 
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probably  printed  within  a  very  short  time  of 
Columbus’s  return  to  Spain,  it  appears  to  be 
the  earliest  documentary  notice  of  the  New 
World  now  in  existence. 

Sir  William  Butler,  K.C.B.,  has  under¬ 
taken  a  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  It  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  biographies  already  announced  for 
the  "  Men  of  Action”  series. 

The  library  of  the  late  General  Gordon  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  Southampton  Free 
Library  by  Miss  Gordon. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Philosophy  of  House  Furnishing. — 
An  ingenious  Frenchman  has  been  discussing 
the  ”  Philosophy  of  House  Furnishing  ”  in 
the  Dc'bats,  and  comes  to  some  interesting 
conclusions.  His  fundamental  position,  with 
which  no  one  will  disagree,  is  that  ”  the  art 
of  embellishing  the  human  dwelling-place  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  resembling  tha<  of  our  liter¬ 
ature,  our  philosophy,  and  everything  else.” 
We  can  talk  of  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze  or 
(less  accurately)  of  the  style  of  Queen  Anne  in 
furniture,  but  what  the  style  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  average  room  and  the  sesthetic  room  (to 
translate  the  French  into  English  equivalents), 
but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  latter  is  always 
tending  to  pass  into  the  former.  “  The  his¬ 
tory  of  art  may  be  summed  up  in  this  single 
formula— how  the  Distinguished  becomes  the 
Commonplace  ;”  and  of  course  there  are  any 
number  of  furniture  dealers  prepared  to  turn 
out  “  art”  furniture  by  the  cart  load.  The 
effort  to  have  a  room  which  is  not  like  every¬ 
body  else’s  is  regarded  by  this  authority  as 
commendable  but  arduous,  and  he  lays  down 
the  following  general  principles  by  which  to 
attain  success  : — Principle  i  :  The  dwelling 
must  be  like  the  dweller.  Principle  2  :  The 
first  duty  of  a  man  who  wants  ideal  surround¬ 
ings  in  his  home  is  to  understand  not  so  much 
art  as  himself.  Principle  3  :  Only  interesting 
people  have  any  right  to  such  surroundings. 
Principle  4 :  In  every  house  the  chief  room 
should  correspond  to  the  chief  interest  of  the 
dweller.  In  an  artist’s  home  it  should  be  the 
studio,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  letters  the 
study,  and  the  dining-room  (this  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  French  touch)  in  the  case  of  a  candi¬ 
date  to  the  French  Academy.  Principle  5  :  It 
is  indispensable  to  buy  one’s  furniture  bit  by 


bit,  and  not  all  at  once,  just  as  it  is  by  degrees 
that  the  mind  is  formed  and  developed.  Prin¬ 
ciple  6  :  The  important  psychological  moment 
is  when  a  purchase  is  made  ;  you  must  be 
guided  by  your  taste  only,  by  deep-lying  affin¬ 
ities  and  a  kind  of  need,  but  never  by  any  idea 
of  symmetry,  nor  by  imitation,  nor  by  vanity, 
nor  by  the  price  (this  last  is  perhaps  a  counsel  of 
perfection).  Principle  7  :  Avoid  presents  as 
you  would  the  plague.  The  general  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  you  can  only  arrive  at  a  good  re¬ 
sult  by  ”  being  a  person,”  possessing  an  indi¬ 
viduality  of  your  own  ;  and  as  our  writer  has 
further  told  us  that  that  individuality  must  be 
”  interesting,”  it  is  clear  that  his  principles 
are  not  exactly  of  universal  application. 

The  American  Poet. — Since  Mr.  Gosse, 
greatly  daring,  asked  whether  there  has  been 
a  great  American  Poet,  many  literary  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  given  the  matter 
their  attention.  The  Critic,  a  literary  journal, 
asked  their  opinions.  Though  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  pur¬ 
ists  may  ask  the  Critic  not  to  speak  of  ”  Mother 
Goose  Redivivus.”  About  the  gender  of 
Notre  Mhre  I'Oyt  there  lias  never  been  any 
doubt,  and  even  the  roost  elementary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Latin  grammar  pleads  for 
”  Mother  Goose  Rediviva,’*  if  "  revived  ”  is 
too  simple  an  expression.  But  this  is  a  di¬ 
gression.  On  the  whole,  the  critics  appealed 
to  do  not  seem  certain  that  among  the  poets 
dead  and  gone  of  the  United  States  any  one 
deserves  to  be  placed  with  Mr.  Gosse’s  thir¬ 
teen.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says,  with 
great  common  sense,  that  ”  the  question  seems 
to  be  idle  speculation,”  and  so  it  is,  like  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  Origin  of  Language,  and 
other  metaphysical  conundrums.  But  man 
may  be  defined  as  an  Idly  Speculative  Ani¬ 
mal  ;  indeed  idle  speculation  is  perhaps  what 
really  distinguishes  him  from  the  practical 
creatures  which  do  not  idly  speculate.  Throw¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  the 
friends  of  the  Critic  answer,  some  of  the  ladies 
in  sonnets,  the  rest,  and  the  men,  in  prose. 
On  the  whole,  they  think  that  if  America  has 
an  inheritor  of  unassailed  renown  in  poetry,  it 
is  Mr.  Emerson.  But  they  show  a  laudable 
desire  not  to  be  emphatic  on  such  a  delicate 
matter.  The  original  list  included  Pope  and 
Gray,  but  excluded  Scott  and  Collins,  whom 
Mr.  Swinburne,  perhaps,  will  prefer  to  Gray. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  exclaims 
*  Longfellow,  surely,*  ”  and  probably  most 
English  readers  agree  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward  that  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
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the  first  of  American  poets.  Mr.  Whittier 
(who  is  a  poet  at  all  events)  disclaims  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  a  critic,  and  ‘*  can  only  say  that 
he  should  not  rank  Gray  above  Bryant,  or 
Keats  above  Emerson.”  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  perhaps  one  might  as  reasonably  say 
that  he  does  not  rank  beer  above  skittles.  If 
Mr.  Whittier  finds  that  Mr.  Emerson’s  verse 
gives  him  more  pleasure  than  Mr.  Keats’s,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  a  sentiment  like  another  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Whittier  probably  looks  in  poetry 
more  to  find  what  Mr.  Emerson  could  give 
than  what  Mr.  Keats  could  give.  There  is  no 
Court  of  Appeal  ;  we  have  only  the  general 
verdict  of  mankind,  and  even  for  that  we  must 
wait  the  judgment  of  generations  which  we 
shall  never  see.  Beyond  the  diversion  of  the 
moment  there  is  no  value  in  these  discussions. 
Not  unnaturally  Mr.  Christopher  P.  Cranch 
finds  the  question  "  rather  difficult.”  It  is 
more,  it  is  impossible.  Miss  Louise  Imogen 
Ginney  says  that  the  conditions  of  American 
life  "  have  not  enough  of  old  sun  and  shower 
in  them  to  bring  forth  a  laiy,  gorgeous  blos¬ 
som,  like  Coleridge.”  They  can  already  bring 
forth  a  gorgeous  blossom,  like  the  author  of 
**  Asmodeus,”  but  who  can  call  that  blossom 
”  lazy  '  ?  “The  question  seems  to  me  alto¬ 
gether  futile,”  says  another  critic,  and  he 
speaks  wisely. — Dai/ji  Ntws. 

Pbison  Discipline  as  a  Means  op  Educa¬ 
tion. — An  American  contemporary  furnishes 
some  interesting  items  concerning  the  system 
pursued  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
years  of  using  prison  confinement  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  conferring  educational  advan¬ 
tages  on  the  inmates.  The  little  book  of 
some  hundred  pages  which  sets  forth  the 
results  of  the  system  is  printed  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  Only  such  convicts  are  sent  to 
the  institution  as  have  never  been  in  a  State 
prison  before.  They  are  sentenced  to  an  in¬ 
definite  term  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  managers,  but  cannot  be  detained 
beyond  the  maximum  period  for  which  they 
might  have  been  incarcerated  under  the  law. 
For  burglary,  €.g.,  a  man  may  be  kept  in 
Elmira  for  ten  years,  but  not  longer  ;  but  if 
the  superintendent  believes  that  a  prisoner, 
from  his  record,  will  lead  an  honest  life  on 
discharge,  he  may  be  allowed  to  go  free  at  any 
time  after  one  year.  To  obtain  his  release  he 
must  get  a  perfect  record  in  three  branches — 
for  good  conduct,  zeal  and  efficiency  as  a 
workman,  and  proficiency  and  diligence  as  a 
scholar.  In  this  latter  field  is  found  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Elmira  sys¬ 


tem.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  school  for  convicts,  and 
the  results  are  surprising.  On  the  average,  it 
is  said,  sixty  p>er  cent  of  convicts  released  from 
other  prisons  find  their  way  back,  but  thus  far 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  discharges  from  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  during  the  eight  years  the 
experiment  has  been  continued  are  believed  to 
be  permanent  reformations.  Every  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced  not  inconsistent 
with  proper  discipline,  looking  to  the  health 
and  well  being  of  convicts.  The  experience  of 
those  engaged  in  this  humanitarian  work  is 
opposed  to  the  view  that  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  increases  the  capacity  for  wrongdoing. 
By  enforced  study  the  energies  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  criminality  seem  diverted  toward 
more  praiseworthy  pursuits.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  even  the  so-called  intelligent 
criminal  appears  mentally  deficient  as  soon  as 
he  passes  out  of  the  groove  in  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  exercise  his  cunning,  so 
that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  broaden  his  views  of 
the  aims  and  duties  of  life,  and  thus  qualify 
himself  for  occupying  a  useful  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.  The  experiment  appears  to  us  to  be 
well  worthy  of  consideration  by  social  re¬ 
formers,  and  by  all  who  desire  that  penal 
inflictions  should  be  made  subservient  to  re¬ 
formatory  results  in  our  criminal  population. 
— Lancet. 

The  Defence  of  London. — There  appear 
to  be  always  certain  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  promoting  what  can  scarcely  be  called  “  dis¬ 
sension,”  but  let  us  say  ”  rivalry,”  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  nation’s  cash  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  respective  departments.  No 
sooner  is  it  known  that  an  agitation,  which  is 
now  the  admitted  and  recognized  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  Ministers  up  to  the  scratch,  is  likely  to 
result  in  greater  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet, 
than  there  are  persons  who  think  it  right— 
possibly  on  the  principle  that  there  is  nothing 
like  leather — to  urge  that  more  money  should 
also  be  spent  on  the  Army.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  the  War  Office  which  seems  likely 
to  have  a  chance  of  spending,  then  there  are 
groans  because  the  Admiralty  is  not  equally 
dowered.  Persons  of  this  nature  are  now 
hard  at  work,  and  they  find  in  the  fortification 
scheme  a  text  for  their  lucubrations,  inspired 
or  otherwise.  Then,  again,  the  knowledge 
that  the  country  is  alarmed,  has  been  scared 
by  the  agitation  into  opening  tts  purse-strings, 
brings  to  the  front  all  the  faddists  in  a  row, 
and  a  large  number  of  these  well-meaning 
people  have  projects  for  defending  the  Empire 
by  fortresses  around  its  heart.  Stirred  up  by 
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person*  of  these  types  and  others,  a  belief  has 
been  growing  among  unthinking  people  that 
London  can  be  and  should  be  rendered  secure 
from  capture  by  a  circle  of  permanent  for¬ 
tresses.  We  very  much  doubt  if  the  military 
authorities  have  given  much  time  or  thought 
to  such  an  absurd  project,  but  that  others  have 
is  certain,  and  last  week  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  most  of  the  daily  papers  which  gave  color  to 
the  rumor  that  Mr.  Stanhope  would  shortly  in* 
troduce  a  scheme  in  Parliament  of  this  nature. 
— .4  rmy  ami  Navy  Gasette. 

The  Sea  ooi.ng  Cure.— The  success  of  the 
sea-going  cure,  however,  is  not  due  so  much 
to  the  mere  fact  that  it  brings  these  soothing 
influences  to  bear  on  the  sea-goer,  as  that  it 
gently  constrains  him  to  resign  himself  to 
them  ;  that  the  overtaxed  and  excited  brain 
accepts  them  not  with  feverish  resistance  but 
with  mild  submission.  This  is  sometimes, 
but,  I  think,  mistakenly,  attributed  to  the  mere 
mechanical  exclusion  of  distracting  influences 
from  the  outer  world.  Disconnection  with  the 
telegraph  wire,  estrangement  from  the  penny 
post,  and  elimination  from  the  area  of  the 
newspaper,  are  supposed  to  account  in  them¬ 
selves  for  the  placidity  with  which  the  patient 
submits  to  the  regimen  under  which  he  is 
placed.  So  far  from  this  they  would  probably 
aggravate  his  impatience  if  they  stood  alone. 
To  bar  out  the  postman  and  the  telegraph  boy, 
and  to  cut  yourself  oS  from  newspapers  are  no 
very  difficult  things  to  do  without  going  to  sea  ; 
and  many  an  over-worked  man  has  tried  the 
experiment  before  this,  but  with  signal  ill- 
success.  It  is  at  sea  alone  that  he  bears  these 
privations — and  they  are  as  much  privations 
to  him  in  his  morbidly  excited  state,  as  is  the 
cutting  off  of  his  morning  drink  to  the  con¬ 
firmed  drunkard — without  chafing  at  them.  It 
is  the  visible  infinite  of  the  sea  which  subdues 
even  the  most  restless  of  mortal  men— that, 
and  the  monotony  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  the  infinite,  and  which  acts  upon  the  finite 
being  when  he  gets  a  deep  enough  draught  of 
it  like  a  true  opiate.  On  land  he  only  takes  his 
monotony,  as  a  rule,  in  small  quantities,  and 
under  the  extremely  irritating  condition  of 
knowing  that  there  are  sure  to  be  others  near 
him  who  are  escaping  from  it  by  distraction  of 
some  sort  or  other.  At  sea  he  feels  that  there 
is  no  one  perhaps  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
him  who  is  not  being  bored  by  "  the  Immen¬ 
sities*'— with  which  Carlyle  pretended  to  be, 
though  he  was  not  really  on  such  good  terms 
— and  the  thought  is  inexpressibly  soothing. 
With  a  sense  of  awe  which  he  may  perhaps 


but  imperfectly  analyze,  and  which  indeed  he 
refers  as  often  as  nut  to  the  wrong  cause,  this 
human  atom  of  consciousness  floating  un  the 
ocean  of  the  Unconscious  Infinite  gets  some 
faint  foretaste  of  the  time  when  the  One  and 
the  Changeless— metaphysics  aways  seem  to 
make  a  large  expenditure  of  capital  letters  — 
shall  succeed  that  agitating  and  exhausting  flux 
of  sensation  that  we  call  life.  Even  the  most 
frivolous  excitement-hunter  who  endeavors  to 
snatch  a  fearful  joy  from  deck-quoits,  or  b^- 
zique  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon,  shows  at  last  a 
solemnized  perception  that  the  monotony 
against  which  he  fights  is  only  a  fancied  enemy 
whom  he  must  one  day  recognize  as  his  truest 
friend  ;  that  this  “  immense  ennui”  of  the 
world  and  nature  is  nothing  other  than  the 
calm  which  broods  eternally  over  that  ocean- 
universe  of  impersonal  existence  into  which 
every  individual  consciousness,  despite  the 
vain  struggles  of  the  body  which  is  its  jailer,  is 
forever  seeking  to  escape  and  be  submerged. 
You  do  not  perhaps  suspect  the  biziquist  or 
the  fanatic  of  deck-quoits  of  perceiving  this, 
but  unconsciously  the  perception  is  there. 
And  it  explains  the  reason  why  b^zique  and 
deck-quoits  satisfy  them  ;  and  that,  for  the 
rest,  they  accept  the  intense  monotony  of  the 
voyager's  life  with  the  philosophic  composure 
of  a  fasting  priest  of  Buddha,  or  an  entranced 
Quietist  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Germicides  for  Consumption. — It  is^satis- 
factory  to  know  that  to  some  extent  two  ger¬ 
micides  for  consumption  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  the  one  gaseous  and  the  other  liquid. 
Salicylic  acid,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
more  lastingly  successful.  Perhaps  a  better 
germicide  may  be  yet  found,  yet  the  principle 
of  the  method  of  treatment  is  quite  revolu¬ 
tionary.  In  consumption  the  blood  contains 
living  bacilli-tubercles  ;  and  this  system  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  blood  by  injections  the  microbes 
of  salicylic  acid  to  kill  the  oacilli.  When  the 
bacilli  are  destroyed  nature  will  have  a  chance 
of  repairing  the  damage  done.  The  war 
against  this  insidious,  dire,  and  fatal  disease 
has  now  commenced  in  earnest ;  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  are  at  work  to  reinforce  their 
germicidal  agents,  and  thousands  are  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  campaign.  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  many  would  victory  bring  I  How  many 
who  spend  a  living  death  would  revive  with 
fresh  vigor  !  How  many  who  now  watch  with 
feverish  anxiety  the  flickering  flame  would  leap 
with  joy  to  know  of  a  restorer  !  Suffering  hu¬ 
manity  wishes  them  God-speed  in  their  noble 
work. — Rereartk. 


PASTES  IT  IP^  TTOXTH  KC-A.T. 

When  you  are  prompted  to  disown  companionship  you’re  much  in  doubt  of,  “  Remember,  one 
is  often  known  by  company  which  one  keep*"— out  of.  When  buoyancy  each  step  attends, 
and  sound  digestion  never  fails  you,  you  do  not  have  to  tell  your  friends  that  no  consuming 
trouble  ails  you. 

Still,  some  beliefs  of  ours  are  bound  from  fact  to  suffer  sad  inversion,  as  when  we  say  that  health 
is  sound,  then  die  in  proof  of  our  assertion.  The  fading  bloom,  the  sallow  hue,  the  flow  of 
blood  that  clogs  and  pauses,  we  often  say  are  only  due  to  mild  and  temporary  causes. 

It  takes  a  hemorrhage  to  move  a  man  from  this  belief  unshaken  :  a  cold  is  not  enough  to  prove 
that,  possibly,  he  is  mistaken ;  and  after  that  his  monument  will  show  disease  is  no  alistrac- 
tion.  This  makes  his  legatees  content,  but  gives  him  little  satisfaction ;  more  sensible  is  he 
who  lives,  by  caring  for  his  constitution,  to  carry  out  his  relatives  and  put  their  wills  in 
execution. 

AND  HERE’S  THE  WAY; 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: 

I  gladly  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  persuade  some  sufferers  to  try  it. 

I  have  had  a  severe  pain  in  my  right  lung 
for  the  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  have  felt  that  the  dread  disease  con¬ 
sumption  (of  which  two  of  my  sisters  have  died) 
was  fastened  upon  me. 

The  last  time  my  lungs  were  examined  the 
physici.an  told  my  husband  that  my  lungs  were 
badly  diseased,  and  that  I  should  have  to  be 
very  careful  if  I  ever  got  any  better. 

I  have  taken  a  great  many  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cines,  but  none  ever  seemed  to  benefit  me. 
November  20,  1888, 1  began  using  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  I  have  l)een 
improving  in  health  ever  since.  The  pain  in 
my  lungs  is  not  so  severe,  and  most  of  the  time 
they  are  free  from  pain.  I  do  not  take  cold 
near  as  easily  as  I  did ;  in  fact,  I  am  better 
every  way.  I  gained  ten  pounds  in  weight 
since  taking  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  W.  Newton. 

West  Grove,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  Feb.  ii, 
1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  office  records — which  are  always  open  for  inspection — show  over 
50,000  different  ca.ses  during  the  past  twenty  ye.ars  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
has  been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice  and  by  invalids  inde(>endently. 

Every  (ratient  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  reports  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
enabled  not  only  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  each  case,  but  to  provide,  free  of  charge,  supple¬ 
mentary  aid  to  accelerate  the  action  of  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  whenever  it  is  needed. 

The  fact  of  your  becoming  a  patient  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  means  that  they  l)elieve  they 
can  benefit  you,  for  they  vastly  prefer  to  tell  you  beforehand  that  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  will  do  you  no  good  than  to  have  you  to  discover  this  afterwards.  Sometimes,  in  the  face 
of  disease  that  has  been  neglected  until  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  will  avail,  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen 
arc  obliged  to  admit  that  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  powerless;  but,  fortunately,  this  is 
not  often  the  case,  or  else  they  would  have  stepped  down  and  out  long  since.  If  you  have  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  will  put  body  to  it,  and,  briefly,  you  get  well. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen  for  their  brochure  of  200  pages.  This  publication  contains  a  record  of  results  in  the  Com- 
})ound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  cases  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Hay- 
Fever,  Headache,  Debility,  Nervous  Prostration,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  and  all  chronic  and 
nervous  di.sorders. 

ADDRESS  DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1629  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Franoiaoo,  Cal. 

68  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: 

1  wish  everylxvly  had  the  faith  in  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  that  I  have. 

It  has  been  a  very  valuable  treatment  to  me 
for  inhtriteJ  lung  trouble  and  eonsumption. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Bostwick. 

Godard,  Pa.,  March  21,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: 

I  feel  constrained  in  the  interest  of  the  sick 
and  atflicted  to  make  known  my  experience  with 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

Three  years  ago  1  thought  myself  in  the  first 
stages  of  consumption.  I  suffered  every  day 
from  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs,  until  I  was  run 
down  completely,  having  night-sweats,  and  al¬ 
most  prostrate. 

After  trying  every  known  remedy  and  some 
of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  without  any 
relief,  I  commenced  taking  your  Comjiound 
Oxygen  Treatment,  and  it  stoi>ped  the  bleeding 
at  once  and  gave  me  strength  and  new  life,  and 
to-day  I  fear  no  consumption  whatever. 

Hoping  the  few  words  I  send  you  will  help 
some  ^>oor  mortals  to  live  for  their  loved  ones  as 
it  has  hel|)cd  me,  I  remain.  Yours,  truly, 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Pettit. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Feb.  12,  1889. 
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Its  superior  excellence  proren  in  minions  of  homes 
for  more  than  s  qnsrter  of  s  century.  It  Is  used  by 
the  United  Slates  Goveminent.  Endnasad  ^  tbs 
beads  of  the  Great  Universities  as  tbaStronfesl.  Purest, 
and  m<Mi  Ilealtliful.  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Bakiae  Pomder 
does  not  contain  .\mmonia.  Lime,  nr  AInm.  mid  only 
in  cans.  PItU'E  BAKING  POWDER  Ct>. 
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Is  Absolutely  Pure, 


and  It  is  Soluble. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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To  increase  the  solubility  of  the  powdered  ooeos.rari- 
ou*  expedients  are  employed,  most  oi  them  beins  based 
upon  the  action  of  some  aliuli,potash.  soda  or  even  am¬ 
monia.  Cocoa  which  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  procesaes,  can  usually  be  rccosnized  at  once  by 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infuaion  in  srater. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa 


»  manufactured  from  the  first  stase  to  the  last  by  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  procesaes.  rhensleni  bnlap 
used  In  Ita  preparntlnn.  By  one  of  the  moM 
ingenious  of  these  mechanical  proccs.ses  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
attractive  and  beautiful  red  color  which  ia  characterisbc 
of  an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocun. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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Will  buy  sufficient 

^  ^  ^  to  do  a  large  wash — 
A  wdxXlxXw  Clean  a  house, 


or  enough  of  both  to  prove  to  any  woman  its  wonderful  dirt-removing 
and  labor-saving  qualities.  Costs  almost  nothing,  but  makes  the 
dirt  jump.  Does  it  hurt  the  hands  or  clothing  ? — NO,  it  is  harmless. 
Many  millions  of  packages  used  every  year — no  complaints,  but 
many  women  write:  cannot  get  along  without  PEARLINE. 

Peddlers  and  unscrupulous  grocers  are  offering  imitations  which 
they  claim  to  be  Pcariine,or"the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’SFALSE. 
PE  ARLINE  is  never  peddled.  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 
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SOLID  gold  SPECTACl.ES-3^- 


I  CINNAMON 
I  NUTMer. 

I  CLOVE 
I  CELEAr. 

I  PEACH. 

I  WINTERGREEN 


iK^C'OUS 

LEMON  I 

VANILLA 

ORANGE 

ROSE. 

ALMONO 

JAMA  GINGER  | 


SeiL'ECT 

FLAVORS 


ou  wNbreNd  **  THtMAJW*' 


"WhAtt  Come  Mid  Bimiona  Alt  gonef 
'Tm.  I  Am  bappr  to  My,  thronch  the  mertU  of 
ibom’s  Blaclc  Cmh  tMv*  1  oab  now  walk  with 


HANSONS 

MAGIC 

Corn  Salve 


S40  Road  Cart  for  $16. 

876  Farm  Wagon  for  860. 

We  will  aend  either  of  the  above  at  pric>  a  named  to 
any  peraon  who  will  tend  oa  the  addreaaea  of  26  good 
farmera  to  whom  we  can  aend  oar  rataloene,  contauiinK 
10(10  ntefhl  articlea  aold  at  half  uaual  prieea.  Chicane 
ticale  Co.,  Chicago,  lil. 


If  year  dmcgiat  dnea  not  keep  It,  do  not  kt  him  ecm 
vtnee  you  that  aome  Imitation  la  Ju.t  aa  good;  aend  b; 
toW.T,  HANMON  Ac  Co..  Schenectady.  N.Y 
Breiy  box  la  warranted  to  eai^  or  money  xenuidod 
Price  IS  oad  US  ceoto. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


Rinbrarinf  mates  and  ratps  to  all  princiiNiI  resort*  of 
New  York  State,  New  KtiKland  ind  Canada,  and  also 
coiiCalninnan  extensive  lUt  of  Sninmer hotel* and  lx>ard- 
inK  h‘>aees  Imeied  alone  the  line,  is  now  reailv  for  dis- 
tribntlon,  and  a  eopjr  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  application,  with  incloeare  of  seven  cents  in 
stamp*,  to 

R.  C.  KOAt  H,  41S  Broadway,  Rew  Terk  City. 


AS  HANDSOME  DOES, 


Mortgage  Investments 

For  particulars  and  references,  address 


HKNKY  C.  FKINK,of  »4  Bros'lway,  New  York,  will 
do  the  handsome  tniiift  for  any  |>erson  afflicted  with  on- 
slsbtly,  ilchinK  ernptions  on  the  scalp,  fare,  hands,  or 
other  part*  of  the  I'Ody.  I>y  malline  a  box  of 


Washington  Territory, 


which  is  a  qnlck  ciiiv  for  all  skin  diseases,  to  bis  or  her 
address,  npon  recei|it  of  GO  cen's. 

YOITK  IlKUOditT  will  do  the  hsndsome  thing  for 
yon  by  keeping  Frlnk^a  Ecsema  Ointment  al¬ 
ways  in  stiKk,  so  that  yon  ran  get  it  whenever  yon  call 
on  him.  He  will  sell  at  the  same  prirw— .GPc.  a  box. 

YOU  will  do  the  handsome  thing  for  the  enconraga- 
ment  of  others  by  following  this  example  and  sending 
your  tea  imoiiial.  when  cared  : 

tll8  OaasK wiCB  8t..  N  ew  Yosk,  Angnst  Ik,  Itm. 

This  will  certify  thatmy  son,  who  was  troubled  fora  long 
time  with  an  emptlon  on  ills  face,  reoemhllng  Kcxema  or 
Balt  Kbeom,  for  which  I  had  tried  all  the  vsrton*  remedies 
comprised  In  the  slock  of  a  large  drug  store,  besides  on- 
merons  private  prescriptions,  without  any  beneflctal  re- 
sn't.  was  enrol  In  fortv  eight  hnurt  by  the  use  of  FUINK'8 
ECZKM  A  ointment.  I  personally  know  of  other  won¬ 
derful  cares  that  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  this  oint¬ 
ment,  and  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  It  for  skin  dis¬ 
eases  generally  and  for  ail  1-  Jurlea  and  afflictions  tnat  rs- 
qulre  the  application  of  a  soothing,  healing  and  strength¬ 
ening  unguent.  J.  K.  BliOWN,  of  Arm  of  Hsu,  A  ItncESU 
Address,  HENRY  C.  FRINK,  234  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  POPULAR  Woth  m 
■  S  tU  DISKASP.8  AND 

CIrenlar  free,  Otvas  treatment  for  ALT.  Bair  and 
Idseaaesihow  to  bleach,  rrinovo.dTO  It.  eMpraacrl^ 


Worth  Rememberlsig. 

Matthews  A  Pierson  are  the  popular  proprietors  of  the 
Rturtevant  Douse,  Broadway,  comer  Mib  Street,  N.  Y* 
It  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city  and  a  home-like,  central 
place  to  etop.— AVios. 


FrM  BROWN’S  GINGERr:^^^ 

bet  the  genuine,  imitations  are  offereo-they  are  worthless 


EauibUsAed  1857. 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 


Bt  henry  WEBB.  WiUi  5.5  Illustmtione. 


MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS 


This  little  book  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
best  medical  men  In  Loudon.  Tlie  directioni  given  are 
simple  and  clear,  and  by  its  use  many  valuable  lives 
may  be  saved  by  knowing  Jn*t  what  to  do  “nntli  the 
doctor  cornea."  It  ia  erpecially  valnable  for  Hospital 
Nursea  and  for  Ambulance  Corps,  as  it  contains  jnst 
the  information  they  require. 

We  feel  qu'te  sure  that  any  head  of  a  familv,  know¬ 
ing  tbe  value  of  aiich  a  little  manual,  will  hardly  fail  to 
keep  one  in  his  bonse.  There  ia  hardly  a  month  when 
its  possessor  would  not  llud  it  usernl.’— £i;<Aaiip«. 


All  forms  o(  Memonsis  arranged  in  Siai"'-il  Glass 
Windows,  Memorial  Tablets,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpits,  Lecterns,  Font  and  other  details  for  the 
Church.  Cr'rre.poiidence  solicited. _ 


Cr'rre.poiidence  solicited. 


A  ecu  M  A  Prissiwi 
nksawatlM,  Bsm  Is  thm* 

Llrsr  uS  Skin  wh*  an  w 
ni*nM*,BU.  IsMstswalk. 

DeaorlpttTS  Clronlnm 
3t  bogh  maUsd  firs*. 

Hemd  fvr  eireulnr  to 


Senl  by  mail,  on  rteeipt  qf  price,  $1.00. 

iru.  E.  R.  PELTON, 

25  Bond  Strbst,  N.  T. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Telephones  In  Sweden. — In  probzblj  no 
country  in  the  world  has  the  telephone  come 
into  more  general  use  than  in  Sweden.  Not 
only  can  Stockholm  boast  the  most  perfect 
telephonic  arrangements  of  any  capital,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  largest  percentage  of  telephone 
subscribers,  but  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast  will  soon  be  in  telephonic  communica* 
tion,  a  line  between  Stockholm  and  Gothen¬ 
burg  being  in  course  of  erection.  Many  small 
towns  are  in  telephonic  communication  with 
each  other,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
const^tly  increasing.  In  Malmo,  for  in¬ 
stance;  which  has  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
there  are  six  hundred  subscribers ;  this  town 
is  connected  with  about  thirty  smaller  towns 
and  country  places,  with  subscribers  ranging 
between  two  hundred  and  ten.  In  Norway 
also  there  are  several  new  lines  in  course  of 
construction. — Iruiustries. 

New  Use  for  Tin  Cans. — Scraps  of  tinned 
iron  have  long  been  a  waist  product,  whose 
application,  for  any  purpose  worthy  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  metals  contained  in  them, 
has  been  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  true  that 
scraps  of  this  kind  have  been  cast,  but  the 
hardness  and  granular  structure  render  the 
metal  fit  only  for  use  as  weights.  Also,  to  a 
slight  extent,  the  tin  has  been  removed  by  elec¬ 
trolytic  process.  "  But,”  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturer  says,  “  there  has  not  been  any  defi¬ 
nite  use  of  this  product  as  a  material  manu¬ 
facturer  until  its  recent  use  for  nails.  Scraps 
of  tin  are  cut  by  dies  into  rectangular  bits, 
with  a  length  of  about  three  times  their  width. 
These  scraps  are  then  fed  from  an  automatic 
hopper  between  dies,  when  they  are  squeexed 
first  to  square  form,  like  a  nail,  and  then 
headed.  Nails  of  this  kind  are  well  fitted  for 
many  purposes,  being  free  from  tendency  to 
rust,  also  light,  very  rigid,  and  capable  of 
being  driven  into  the  hardest  wood  without 
buckling.” 

Baker's  Cocoa. — In  these  days  when  food 
adulteration  is  so  common,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
find  an  article  for  the  table  that  is  thoroughly 
reliable.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.’s  breakfast 


cocoa  is  eminent  in  this  limited  class.  No 
chemicals  are  used  in  its  manufacture  and  it 
is  absolutely  pure.  It  forms  moreover  a  deli¬ 
cious  and  healthful  drink,  as  refreshing,  and 
more  nutritious,  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  free 
from  the  injurious  effects  that  those  beverages 
sometimes  produce.  And  it  is  very  cheap 
withal.  The  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  has 
maintained  for  more  than  100  years  a  great  and 
honored  repute  by  the  excellence  and  purity 
of  its  manufactures. 

Photography  and  Astronomy. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci¬ 
ety,  some  enlargements  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts 
from  photographs  he  has  taken  of  the  Dumb¬ 
bell  Nebula  and  the  Great  Nebula  in  Andro¬ 
meda  were  exhibited,  and  excited  much  atten¬ 
tion,  since  they  show  new  details  of  nebula 
structure  which  have  hitherto  not  been  seen 
by  eye-observers,  and  have  been  too  faint  to 
be  registered  on  previous  photographs.  The 
probable  result  of  the  study  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Norman  Lock- 
yer,  who  said  that,  provided  they  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  sufficient  cometic  enquiry,  they 
would  enable  astronomers  to  determine,  in  a 
few  years,  the  number  of  miles  each  meteorite 
of  the  swarm  was  distant  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  ones. — Photographic  News. 

Natural  Gas  in  Indiana. — Some  Idea  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  natural  gas  interests 
of  Indiana  may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the 
report  recently  made  by  the  Slate  geologist, 
lie  has  been  collecting  all  the  information  he 
could  possibly  get  concerning  the  subject,  and 
from  the  results  of  his  investigations  we  learn 
that  the  gas  area  of  Indiana  is  165  miles  in 
length  by  65  miles  in  width  ;  altogether  there 
are  381  paying  wells  in  the  district.  The  entire 
flow  of  gas  is  placed  at  600,000,000  fiet,  of 
which,  it  is  calculated,  something  like  1,000,- 
000  feet  go  to  waste.  The  average  flow  of  gas 
from  each  well  is  stated  as  being  about  150,- 
000  feet.  The  report  further  mentions  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  two  years  seventy-nine 
manufactories  have  located  in  Indiana,  simply 
and  solely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  could 
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obtain  this  fuel.  Their  combined  capital  is 
stated,  in  Fire  and  tVa/er,  as  reaching  $4,500,- 
000,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  employ  S.Soo 
men. 

The  Truk  Test. — All  those  who  have 
reached  middle  age  can  look  back  upon  scores 
of  popular  medicines  which  came  into  notice 
and  were  extensively  used,  but  are  now  heard 
of  no  more.  Time  tests  all  things,  and  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  Wolfe’s  Schiedam 
Aromatic  Schnapps  are  more  famous  for  the 
twenty  years’  constant  use  and  comparison 
with  other  special  remidies.  The  very  fact  that 
it  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity  for  a  gener¬ 
ation,  shows  that  there  must  be  good  reason 
for  the  general  favor  it  has  received  from  all 
who  have  used  it.  Not  like  nearly  all  prep¬ 
arations  having  an  alcoholic  basis,  the  purity 
of  the  Schnapps  leaves  no  dull  stupor,  nor 
painful  nervous  reaction  after  use.  The  most 
delicate  female  can  use  Wolfe’s  Schiedam 
Schnapps  with  a  steady  and  gratifying  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  health.  As  a  corrective  to  the 
effects  of  the  change  of  drinking  water,  the 
preparation  is  invaluable  to  travellers  and 
tourists,  relieving  them  from  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  a  transition  from  hard  lime  water  to 
spring  water,  or  mineral  water.  And  also  as 
a  tonic  and  appetizer  it  is  no  less  wonderful 
in  its  effects  for  good.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  de¬ 
serves  the  unsolicited  and  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  medical  faculty  which  it  has  so  freely  re¬ 
ceived,  and  only  needs  a  brief  trial  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  Wolfe's  Schiedam 
Schnapps  is  one  of  the  greatest  remedial  agents 
of  the  present  century. 

A  Substitute  for  Wax  Found  in  Large 
Quantities  IN  Utah. — A  carload  of  a  peculiar 
mineral  arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax,  and  it  came 
from  Utah.  Until  recently  this  substance  has 
not  been  known  to  exist  in  any  quantity  ex¬ 
cept  in  Moldavia  and  i^  Gallicia,  Austria. 
Three  years  ago,  however,  .a  deposit  of  the 
queer  substance  was  discovered  on  the  line  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  about 
'114  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  mine  is 
known  to  cover  at  least  150  acres,  and  over 
1,000  tons  per  year  can  now  be  produced. 

Ozocerite  resembles  crude  beeswax  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  can  be  used  for  nearly  all  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  wax  is  employed.  It  is  now 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  waxed 
paper.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 


several  brands  of  shoe  polish.  Mixed  with 
paraffine,  it  produces  an  excellent  grade  of 
candles.  One  of  the  largest  fields  for  the 
new  material  is  the  insulation  of  electric 
wires.  It  is  claimed  that  ozocerite  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  any  substance  previously  employed 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  mineral  wax  comes 
out  of  the  ground  in  condition  to  be  used 
without  refining,  unless  it  is  required  for  some 
especial  purpose,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
product  of  the  honey  bee,  and  is  evidently 
destined  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  future 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eci.ectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

F.thieal Religion.  By  Wm.  M.  Salter.  lamo, 
cloth,  33a  pages.  Boston  :  Robertt  Bros,  Price, 
,  $1.50. 

I  History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  By%RNEs  r 
I  Renan.  8vo. cloth,  455  pages.  Boston-  Rob- 
I  erts  Bros.  Price,  $3  50. 

Near  to  Happiness,  from  the  French.  By 
Frank  H.  Potter.  lamo,  cloth,  261  pages. 
NetoYork  :  Appleton  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Constance  and  Calbot's  Rival.  By  juUAN 
Hawthorne.  lamo,  cloth,  227  pages.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Tke  Playtime  Naturalist.  By  Dr.  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.  lamo,  cloth,  287  pages. 
New  York'.  D  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Promft  Aid  to  the  Injurea  By  Alvah  H. 
Doty,  M.D.  lamo,  cloth,  224  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6r*  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Way —  Tke  Nature  and  Means  of  Ref¬ 
lations.  By  John  F.  Wif.r.  lamo,  cloth, 
431  pages.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mijflin  &•  Co. 
Price,  $1.75. 

Tke  Story  of  Happinolande.  By  Oliver  Bell 
Bunce.  I amo,  paper,  188  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

Cooperative  Saxdngs  and  Loans.  By  Seymour 
Dexter.  lamo,  cloth,  299  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Ladies'  Gallery.  A  Novel.  By  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  M.P„and  Mrs.  Campbell  Prard. 
lamo,  cloth,  353  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appie- 
tod  &•  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Marrit^e  and  Divorce  in  tke  United  States. 
By  D.  Convers.  lamo,  cloth,  366  pages. 
Pkila  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

John  Ckaraxes.  A  tale  of  Civil  War  in 
America.  By  Peter  Bovlston.  lamo,  cloth, 
289  pages.  Pkila  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price, 
$1.25. 

A  False  Couple.  I  amo,  paper,  237  pages. 
New  York :  Exekange  Publisking  Co.  Price, 
50  cents. 
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Entirely  New  Edition 

OF 

Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

VOLUMES  I.,  II.,  AND  Ill.  NOW  READY. 


To  be  cornpleted  in  ten  volumes, — ^issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume :  Cloth, 
93-00 ;  Sheep,  $4-oo;  Half  Morocco,  94-50' 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AU8PIOC8  OP 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,)  ^  {J.  B.  LIPPINCOH  COMPANY, 

■COIMBVRCiH,  )  I  1>1111.ADC:I.1>H1A. 


It  may  safely  bo  said  that  from  Its  first  pnblloatlon  CHAMBEBS’S  ENCTCI.OP.EDlA  has 
held  the  nlKhest  place  In  the  popular  estimation. 

Revisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  might  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge ;  but  the  advancement  has  become  so  rapid  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  is  required.  The  publishers,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Eldlnbnrgh,  and  J.  B.  Llp- 
plncott  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  articles  so  as  to  incorporate  the  latest  Information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  in  clear,  distinct  type,  and  embellished  with  many  new  and 
excellent  Illustrations.  The  general  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  is  concise,  simple, 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— In  a  word,  IHeHonmrwnf  CTnieersal  Kmowledge,’* 
oontaliiing  a  maximum  of  information  In'a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  has  been  prepared 
conjointly  by  .American  and  English  editors,  thus  imparting  to  it  an  International  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  mpics  having  bMn  written  by  the  best  authorities  in  this  (wuntry. 
Excellent  maut  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  map  o/  each  SMU  and  Territory  in  the  VnUm.  The  low  price  of  the  work  brings  it  within  the 
means  of  all. 


OPINIONS  OP  XHB  PRESS. 

*‘One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  in  existence.” — Sew  York  World. 

“  No  book  of  the  tixe  gives  more  information,  or  gives  it,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  accuracy.” — 8L 
Jamet  Oaeette,  London. 

"  No  book  betides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  Important.”— Bottom 
Herald. 

“Could  we  own  but  one  Encycloptedia,  Chamben’s  would  be  that  one.”— Boiton  AdveriUer. 

The  new  Encyclopaedia  will  be  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where- 
ever  the  English  Language  is  spoken.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

”  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  introduce  the  Encyclopaedia  into  every  family  that 
baa  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  average  Inquirer,  it  is  incomparably  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Encyclopaedia  for  popular  refer- 
soce  ”— Boa^  Olobe. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  tranq;>ortation  ITee,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

s 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  FRIEND'S  ADVICE. 


‘Don’t  give  up,  mj  poor,  e'ck  friend. 
While  there's  life  there’s  hope,  'tis  said ; 
Bicker  persons  often  mend; 

Time  to  five  up  when  you're  dead.** 


’Purer,  richer  blood  you  need; 

Stren^h  and  tone  your  system  give ; 
This  advice  be  wise  and  beed— 

Take  the  O,  M,  D,  and  live,” 


“These  letters  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  (Dr.  Pierce's),  the 
greatest  nutritive,  tonic  and  blood-purifler  of  the  age.” 

“You  have  been  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  sufferer  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’ while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Mediciu 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  It  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
ali  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Copyrighted,  1888,  by  World’s  Disprmsabt  Medical  Associatiox,  Proprietors. 


dicnn 

■  ■■  -  M  II II  ers  of  Dr.  bage  S 

ww  ww  Catarrh  Kemcdy  of  their  ability  to  cure  Catarrh  in  the  Head,  no  matter 
how  bad  or  of  bow  long  standing,  that  they  offer,  in  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  case 
which  they  cannot  cure.  Hcmi^  U  oenta,  by  druggists. 
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Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Fop  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TbcM  en^ntyinfi^  are  beantifallj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Bclbctic  Magasine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  eorreet  portraitM  of  orer 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

.  COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  wbtch  the  foUowing.'selected  from  oar  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety^ 

JORTRAITS. 


Kino  WILLIAM. 
rUBDEKICK  TBK  OKMAX. 
VICTOR  MMAKVEL. 
OROROR  BAnCRORT, 

WM.  n.  PRRSCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWNina. 
CHARLOTTE  BROITTM. 
^OHN  RVBKin. 
THACKERAT. 

IUCKEKS. 

HA  WTHORHE. 

TEKlfTSOy. 

LOnOFELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPElfCER. 
JOHN  8TVART  MILL. 
OLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


mSTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 

KAPOLEOir  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN>S  TREATY. 
CONORESS  or  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  or  BUNKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AXB  FRIENHS, 
IRVINO  AND  FRIENDS. 
MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  OATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Thev  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  10x11  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  famish  neat  cloth  eases  or  po^Mios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


PRICES. 


EagravingS)  10  oeats  saoh,  or  $7.60  per  100. 
6  Engraviggi,  ...... 

13  Engravings,  ...••« 


$0  60 

1  00 


Portfolios,  .  .  .  . 

Portfolio  and  16  Engravings, 

“  “  25  “ 

*  -  60  “ 


each,  $0  60 

.  .  1  50 

•  a  36 

-  •  4  00 


^  JITe  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 

Send  poetase  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
'Wlume  for  centre- table. 

Catalogs  mat  fra*  to  aag  oddrmo,  or  eaUologaa  and  sample  snpraeMp  sent  on  raet^pt  of  U  eanta. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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FOURTH  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  ENLAROBO 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  REV.  T.  W.  MOORE. 

This  ij  recognixed  th«  bct^t  «ii(l  moHUpnunii-al  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
)ui8  vet  appeared  in  tliia  uouutry.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  tlie  FruiuGroa-ent' 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  &ne8t  groves  In  the  State,  save  : 
**  It  (‘ontains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack* 
sonrille,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  ssvs  :  **  The 
lKM>k,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000.” 


CnArrait  I. 
••  II 
“  111. 
“  IV. 
“  V. 
“  VI. 
“  VII. 
“  vin. 

••  IX. 
••  X. 
“  XI. 
-  ••  XII. 

••  XIII. 

XIV. 
“  XV. 
“  XVI. 
••  XVII. 
••  XVIII. 
-  XIX. 


“  XX. 

XXI. 
-  XXII. 
“  XXIII. 
••  XXIV. 
••  XXV. 


cojsrTEisrTS. 

The  rrofit  of  Oiance  Orowrlng. 

Of  the  Several  Method*  of  Planting  Orange  Graves 
The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Boduod. 

Groves  from  Tianeplantetl  hour  Stump*. 

Planting  the  Orange  Heed. 

Budding. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantage*  of  Partial  Purest  Shelter. 

“  The  Proet  Line  ”  and  “  The  Orange  Belt." 

The  Effect  of  Proet  on  Plant*. 

Transplanting. 

The  Diatance  Apart. 

Caitivation. 

Thorongh  Cultivation. 

Pruning. 

Fertilising. 

Spedee,  Varietie*.  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

Tha  inaect*  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree -The  Xalnral  Enemiea 
of  each  Ineects,  and  the  Remedie*  to  be  Apiilied. 

Diseaaea  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Kroit  are  Liable,  aad 
tbeir  Remedie*. 

Riiet  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange 
Crupa  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orangt?  Tree*. 

Oil*,  Perfumes,  Extract*,  etc.,  from  the  Citnu. 

Conelusloo. 


Ibr  aale  hy  all  Bookeellera,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

PRICE, 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

95  BOND  STBBBT,  NMW  TOBSU 


iouu'i 


fAMlUAR  ROGtT'SSORaSTTt'S 


Eclectic  Magazine  A  deer  tiger. 


READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


**  There  in  imfflcient  in  thene  rotumei*  to  ntart  any  one  on  a  gucreneful 
literary  career  if  bleeseU  with  a  fair  ehare  of  braintt.** 

Nine  Volumes,  liulf  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $2*2. .50  per  set. 


BACH  VOLUME  SOLD  SKPAKATKLT,  AS  TOLIA)W8 


THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  \  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Style.  t2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $3.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Giring  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  aljout  20,000  Common  Phrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2..50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tbe-Waj  Matters.  $2.50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESAURUS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

Fnim  the  Greek,  I.Atin,  and  Modem  l.angnages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  P'.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Tin  entirt  nt  or  HnoU  rotumei  tmt  bf  mail  or  ixprat,  paid,  on  rtnipt  price. 

A  ddreee  : 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York 
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Pears’  Soap 

The  late  HENRT  WARD  BEECHER  mote : 

“If  CLEANLINESS  is  next  to  GODLINESS,  soap 
must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  GRACE,  and  a 
clergyman  who  recommends  MORAL  things  should 
be  willing  to  regogimend  soap.  I  am  told  that  my 
commendation  of  PEARS’  Soap  has  opened  for  it  a 
large  sale  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  I  am  willing 
to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor  of  it  I  ever  uttered. 
A  man  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.” 


Pears*  is  the  best,  most  elegant,  and  the 
most  economical  of  all  soaps  for  general  Toilet 
Purposes.  It  is  not  only  the  most  attractive,  but 
the  purest  and  cleanest.  It  is  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  thousands  of  intelligent  mothers 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  because,  while 
serving  as  a  detergent  and  cleanser,  its  emollient 
properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  discomforts  to 
which  infants  are  so  liable.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  London  loo  years  as 


A  Complexion  Soap, 

has  obtained  I  5  International  Awards,  and  is 
now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It  can  be 
had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United 
States,  but  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine,  as 
there  are  worthless  imitations. 


The  microfilm  contents  of  this  roll  v\ 


Imperfections  such  as  missing 


issues, 


pagination  have  been  verified  with 
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les,  missing  pages,  errors  in 
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